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PREFACE. 



In presenting the following Sheets to the Public, some 
account is given of the arrangement of this " Sketch/* 
which was begun at fourteen years of age, for my 
own amusement and information, at a time of con- 
finement, from suffering the amputation of my right 
arm. 

The work is divided into eight periods, each be- 
ginning with an " Introductory Sketch,'' the chief 
intention of which, is to give some idea of the state 
of religion and government during each period. 

Tht.» subjects of Divinity and History, the Ele- 
gant an<l Useful Arts, the Sciences, Literary Founda- 
tions, Commerce, Language, &c. are severally no- 
ticed, and Specimens of Language given at the con- 
clusion of every period. 

Tho authorities consulted, are as follows : — ^In 
Theology: Hooker, Neal, Crosby, Burnet, Lewis, 
and Geddes; in History: Wheare, Nicholson, Priestly, 
and Dr. Henry ; in Poetry ; Warton's History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, (to this excellent work I have been 
particularly indebted) Percy, Ritson, Headley, and 
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Ellis; in the rest of the Arts: Walpole, Strutt, 
Ames, Raspe, Dr. Barney, and Dr. Henry; in the 
Sciences: Wallis, Aikin, Dr. Henry, &c.; in Lan- 
guage : Camden, Bishop Wilkins, and others ; in 
the other parts of the work, Holingshead, Hack- 
luyt^ Ascham^ Sir Thomas Smith, Parchas^ Raleigh^ 
Dugdale, Bayle, Dry den, Wotton, Swift, Upton, Mon- 
tague, Grose, Dr. Jebb, De Lolme, Hutton^ &c. 
How the valuable materials consulted^ have been 
used in the following Sketch, must be left to the 
judgment of the indulgent reader. 

A short Glossary is added, to explain the obso- 
lete words used in the specimens of poetry. 

The Specimens of old poetry shew the genius of 
our countrymen, and also are good examples of the 
state of our language. 

The Vignette is a representation of the Shrine of 
St. Werbergh, in Chester Cathedral, and is given as a 
specimen of Saxon Architecture. 

The small head at the end of the work, is copied 
from a rare print, engraved in 1554^ of the Princess 
Elisabeth^ afterwards Queen of England^ at the age 
of twenty-one. 
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596 to 1066. 



X H E Saxon conquerors of this country, before their cod- 
version to Christianity, were in the lowest state of ignorance, 
rudeness, and barbarity; their religion consisted in the wor* 
ship of deities, clothed with terrors and vengeance, and who 
were only to be appeased by the blood of human victims. 
In the hall of Odin, the seat of the departed warrior, he 
quaffed his favorite ale from the sculls of his enemies : such 
was the vain, absurd, and cruel superstition which reigned in 
all parts of England, possessed by the Saxons. 

In the year 596, Austin, who was sent by Pope Gregory, 
in 6rder to attempt the conversion of the Saxons, arrived in 
the Isle of Thanet. Ethelbert, King of Kent, had married 
Birtha, niece of Chilperic, King of Paris, and a christian, 
who contributed, together with Luidhart, a French bishop, 
towards this great event, by converting several persons, and 
by abating the prejudices of her husband against the christian 
religion. 

The missionaries were treated by Ethelbert with respect, 
beard with attention, and allowed to propagate their doc- 
trines- without interruption, both before and after he had 
en^braced the christian religion ; he allowed his subjects ah 
entire liberty of thinking and judging for themselves. His 
conversion, however, was follow^ by that of the whole 
nation. 

B 



2 INTRODUCTORY 

But the change produced by Austin and his com- 
panions, in the principles and manners of the Saxons, was by 
no means so happy an alteration as would have been effected, 
had the gospel been preached in purer ages. Religion, at 
that period, was mixed with such error and superstition, that 
the understandings of our ancestors could not be so greatly 
enlarged by their conversion to Christianity, as might be 
imagined. 

The fact, which evinced the kind of disciples the converts 
of Austin were, was the multitudes of them who were made 
in a short space of time ; for we are told, that, on one occasion, 
Austin baptised ten thousand persons in one day ; the same is 
said of Bishop Paulinus. 

Another circumstance which deserves notice, as it shews 
that the British christians entertained more enlarged notions 
of things, is, the tenacity with which they maintained their 
ancient customs ; in vain did Austin and his successors attempt 
to subject them (o their metropolitan jurisdiction ; the British 
bishops disclaimed all submission to the church of Rome, 
and courageously maintained their independence. 

Although the alteration in the state of knowledge, which 
took place in consequence of the conversion of our Saxon 
ancestors has been attributed to Austin and his assistants, yet 
it was partly owing to others; Paulinus had begun to propa- 
gate Christianity, in the kingdom of Northumberland, by the 
encouragement and a3sist^pce of Edelburga, daughter of 
Ethelbert,^ and wife of Edwin, king of that county, but the 
destructioil of King Edwin overturned all that had been 
done, and the Northumbrians reverted to their pagan wor- 
ship. 

^ut the person to whom the Saxons were more indebted, 
for the Christianity they possessed, than to all the much-boasted 
labours of Austin and his attendants, was Aidan, one of the 
Scotch missionaries, invited from Scotland, by Oswald, suc- 
cessor of Edwin, in the kingdom of Northumberland, who 
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being desirous of ooDyertiog and instructing his subjects, seat 
into Scotland for christian clergy for that purpose, and among 
whom he received Aidan, by the labours of whom, with 
others of the Scotch clergy, the nation was soon restored to 
the knowledge and profession of the christian religion. 

East Anglia, the East and West Saxons, Meiu 
CIA, &c. were indebted for the knowledge of Christianity to 
Scotch, French, and Italian missionaries. The latter of whom' 
were distinguished for the vehemence with which they main- 
tained their authority and customs, and laboured in vain to 
impose them on the British, Scotch, and northern English 
Clergy, who were much attached to their own usages. One 
dispute, which was the subject of much controversy, and 
which was warmly maintained on both sides, a long while, 
was concerning the celebration of Easter. 

A folly, that shews the superstition of the times, was 
the making pilgrimages to Rome, as well as the fondness for 
relics. Another ^hion which then prevailed was the retiring 
into monasteries ; even kings and queens were infected with 
this monastic spirit, and no less than ten kings, and eleven 
queens retired into religious houses, and at length it ajSected 
all ranks; image worship was likewise introduced into Eng- 
land a little before the reign of Egbert. Nothing can be a 
greater proof of the low state of the human mind, and the 
general ignorance of the age, than the religious customs and 
sentiments which then universally prevailed. 

During the latter end of the 7th, and the beginning 
of the 8th cetituries, learning, such as those periods afforded, 
was rather upon the advance in England ; this might be, in 
some measure, owing to the ests^lishment of seminaries, in 
different parts of England, particularly those erected by Theo- 
dore, Archbishop of Canterbury, those at Hexham, at York, 
and at other places, where, at a time when single books were 
so highly esteemedi, as to form no trifling part of a valuable 
patrimony, large libraries were founded, and the writings of 
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venerable Bede, of Alcuine, and of other eminent scholars 
who issued from those seminaries, excited universal and me^ 
rited admiration. 

But these happy beginnings were soon blasted, and 
England was again plunged into ignorance and error. One of 
the chief causes of this deplorable change, was, that the monks 
had become criminally remiss in the observance of their insti- 
tutes : as the only remains of learning in the country were de- 
posited in monasteries, this was striking a fatal blow at the 
root of all improvements. Indeed, the latter part of the 8th 
century was the most dark and dismal part of that long night 
of ignorance, that succeeded the fall of the western empire, 
and in which England was, if possible, more irinvolved than 
any other nation in Europe. 

At length a revolution took place, which seemed to 
promise the revival of knowledge, and an improvement in the 
general state of things. The seven kingdoms were dissolved 
and united under one sovereign, by the illustrious Egbert; 
but this event, instead of proving a happy one, was quite 
the reverse, a variety of causes concurred to produce so de- 
plorable an effect. Wars and confusions were the principal. 
But they were not wars merely against his neighbours ; Egbert 
had to contend with a nation of ferocious and destructive 
rovers, who, after a lapse of many yeai's, again infested England ; 
these were the Danes, a northern nation, which lived upon 
depredation, and who were much more Barbarous than theSaxons, 
those barbarians destroyed every trace of knowledge, and 
England became almost one continued scene of desolation; the 
monks were either murdered or dispersed ; some of them who 
escaped abandoned a profession which subjected them to so 
many miseries; others became at length blended with the peo- 
ple and married, and on account of this last circumstance, be- 
fore the end of the ninth century, there were few unmarried 
clergy in England. The Danish invaders, by their ravages, 
effectually put an end to all the liberal avocations of society ; 
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monasteries, castles, towiis^ were laid in ashes^ the wretched 
inhabitants massacred, or dispersed, and England was again 
plunged into ignorance and error. 

Such was the deplorable condition of things, in this 
country, when . its propitious destiny brought into existence, 
perhaps the most extraordinary man that ever was born for the 
happiness of his country, a man "Shining with all the warmth 
and lustre of the brightest day of summer, amidst the gloom 
of a long, dark and stormy winter," the honor of human 
nature, and a pattern to all succeeding princes. It is needless 
to mention that this was Alfred, who rescued his country from 
total ruin, at a time when,'on one hand it was assailed by a bar- 
barous enemy, and on the other, by sloth, ignorance, and the 
want of almost every virtue ; he not only accomplished the 
restoration of the country, in every sense, but made his people 
men of knowledge and eminence in both the useful and polite 
arts ; schools were founded by him, for general instruction. In 
him learning met with a most munificent patron. In short, 
under him, knowledge attained a degree of perfection, greater 
than it had ever before experienced. 

But from the death of Alfred^ or perhaps a short time after, 
learning visibly began to decline ; one among other causes of 
this decline, was, that the men of letters, who. had been invited 
by Aifried, from difierent countries, dying soon after their 
illustrious patron, were not succeeded by equally learned men; 
this, together with the rene\ied invasions pf the Danes, gave 
an effectual check to that liberal and studious spirit, which 
had been excited in the late reign, and England began by 
degrees to relapse into its former ignorance, when, from the 
death of Athelstan, the grandson of Alfred, this country, sunk 
into the most profound depth of ignorance and duperstition, 
and was equally involved in the darkness which then covered 
the whole face of Europe, But the ignorance of the age ws^ 
not confined to the laity, clerical meq were almost as illitejratf^ 
as they were: of this, an indubitable proof is afforded) IQ 4 
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canon, which enjoins every priest to learn some occupation as 
an handicraftsman; a regulation which, as circumstance stood, 
was highly beneficial. 

In the latter periods of the Saxon monarchy we shall find 
no traces of any cultivation of literary pursuits. On the con- 
trary, their ignorance continually increased, and they became 
barbarians, in every sense of the appellation. 



DIVISION OF THE SAXON HEPTARCHY, 

BEGAN 457, ENDED 827. 

Thb Kingdom op Kent, was composed of the county 
of Kent. 

The Kingdom of Sussex, or South Saxons, was 
composed of the counties of Surrey j and Sussex. 

The Kingdom of Wbssbx, or West Saxons, was 
composed of the counties of Hants, Berks, Wilts, Somerset, 
Dorset, Devon, and part of Cornwall. 

The Kingdom of Essex or East and Middle Saxons, 
was composed of the counties of Essex, Middlesex, and part 
ef Hertfordshire. 

The Kingdom of East Anglia, or the East Angles, 
was composed of the counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
and the Isle of Ely. 

The Kingdom of Mercia was composed of the coun- 
ties of Huntingdon, Rutland, Lincoln, Northampton, Leicester 
D^hy, Nottingham, Oxford, Chester, Salop, Oloucesier, Wor- 
cester^ Stafford, Warwick, Buckingham, Bedford, and part of 
Hertfordshire. 

The Kingdom of Northumberland comprehended all 
that part of England, which lies to the north oi the Hum her, 
and Mersey, and all that part of Scotland which lies to the 
south of the Forth. 
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H £ coDTersion of the Saxons, to Christianity, contributed 
in no trifling degree, to promote the interest of learninfg, 
among them. It has been already remarked that their ancient 
religion was, in its ceremonies, cruel and sanguinary; gross, 
and irrational in its principles, and had a tendency to inspire 
them with a brutal contempt of death, and a savage delight in 
war ; with such a religion, they could not have been capable of 
either civility or learning, but by their conversion they soon^ 
acquired both. 

Hence they necessarily established a communication with 
Rome, and acquired a familiarity with the latin langtmge ; 
during this period, likewise, great numbers of them, travelling 
there in search of religious truth, distinguished tfaemi^dves. by 
their zeal or industrjs and while they gratified their devotion, 
undesignedly and imperceptibly, they became sH^quaitited with 
usefiil sciences. 

In spite of obstacles, and discduragements, whi^K^ <hey 
had to contend with, in consequence of the ignorance of the 
age, and the perpetual wars and confusions of the HP^ptatchy, 
there flourished, in England, a set of men whose namies have 
been justly handed down, as deserving respectful remei!n« 
brance. 

Among the chief of those was Aldhelm, a %ixon of illutp 
trious deseent, who had acqmred an uncommon stock of know- 
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ledge, and became famous for his learning, not only in England^ 
but in foreign countries. He is acknowledged, on all hands, to 
have been the first, in England, who composed, in latin, both in 
prose and Terse; he was likewise no contemptible writer in the 
Greek language, he was the author of several treatises on 
various subjects, among which are some on music, arithmetic 
and rhetoric. 

The great luminary of England, in the eighth century was 
Bede, emphatically styled the venerable by his cotemporaries. 
He was the first who made a regular ecclesiastical history; 
and though he has inserted in it many legendary stories of 
miracles, and fables, yet it is a valuable work ; as his history 
professedly treats of ecclesiastical affairs, he has recorded few 
civil transactions : there is much perspicuity and facility in his 
latin style. Neither was his knowledge confined to church ,^ 
history and divinity. He was the author of treatises on gram- 
mar, arithmetic, music, astronomy, chronology, natural phi- 
losophy, ethics, &c. Those treatises, it is true, when com- 
pared with the enlightened productions of modern ages, will 
be found very imperfect, notwithstanding, they prove him to 
have had an uncommon genius and application ; in short if we 
consider the times in which he flourished, and the disadvau- 
tages under which he laboured,^ we must confess that Bede 
was one of the most learned and ingenious men of the age ia^ 
which he lived. 

His works, which were published at Cologne in the year 
1612, in eight volumes folio, coiisist of no fewer than one bun-; 
dred and thirty-nine pieces ; he was likewise the author of 
many others^ some of which have been published, and others 
still remain in manuscript. 

.Egbert, Archbishop of York, was a learned prelate for his 
time, and a great collector of books, as well as a patron of 
learning, the library which he founded at York, is said to have 
been replenished with a variety of latin and greek books. 
. i^cnedict Biscop» was a learned Saxon ecclesiastic of the 
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seventh century, he adorned his church of Wereinotith,with an 
ample library, which was stored with greek and latin volumes, 
brought by him from Italy. 

Acca, Bishop of Hexhain, adorned the church of that See, 
with a valuable library, of both greek and latin authors, toge* 
ther with ecclesiastical treatises, which he had collected with 
infinite labour. He wrote several theological works. 

In the beginning of this period, two princes flourished, 
who ought not to be here forgotten, although had they lived 
in more enlightened ages, would scarcely deserve to be men- 
tioned. 

The first was Sigebert, king of the East Angles, who, from 
his having lived some time among the Franks or French, and 
been by them converted to Christianity, had acquired an under- 
standing and a taste superior to his cotemporaries. When 
settled on the throne, he not only set about the restoration of 
the purity of religion in his dominions, but proceeded to 
other reformations ; he founded schools for the instruction of 
youth in the languages, and such other literature as was then 
known ; after the model of those which he had seen in France. 
Sigebert has, by some, been thought, but without sufficient rea- 
son, to have been the founder of the University of Cam- 
bridge. He ended his reign by a superstitious act, which was 
then very prevalent; for we are informed that, in the year 725, 
he retired into a cloister. 

The next prince who is worthy our attention, is Ina, king 
of Wessex, or the West Saxons : he succeeded to the crown, 
says William of Malmesbury, rather through the merits of 
personal virtue, than the strength of royal descent; he was 
the first of legislators in his time, and is particularly dis- 
tinguished as being the first Angto Saxon moharcii who 
regularly summoned a great counqil, in order to enact laws 
for ihe better government of his kingdom. The . institutes 
of this Uhistrious prince, some of which related to the church, 

C 
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and others to the state, continued in force a long time, and 
were of so salutary a nature, as to become the foundation of 
the code established by Alfred. Ina introduced, into his king;- 
dom, that odious tax called Peter's Pence, which afterwards 
spread itself through all England ; we read, likewise, that, about 
forty years after his accession to the throne, he ended his life 
in a monastery at Rome. 

A man who contributed in a great degree to the introduc- 
tion and improvement of learning in this country, and who, on 
that account, deserves notice, was Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and a native of Tarsus, one of the most learned • 
men of the age in which he lived. He erected schools, in 
order to teach geometry, arithmetic, music, the languages and 
astronomy, which were so successfully taught, that Bede 
informs us that he had conversed with some persons who 
understood the greek and latin languages equally as well as 
their native language. The design of Theodore was, by pro- 
moting the interest of useful learning amongst the Saxons, 
to further more effectually that of the catholic religion. 
This was a noble and generous melhod of executing his pur- 
pose. 

Ceolfrid, Abbot of Weremouth and larowj was a divine 
who acquired a great degree of literary excellence. His prin- 
cipal works are his Dissertation on the clerical Tonsure, and the 
Rights of celebrating Easter. He likewise wrote an Account 
of his Travels into France and Italy. Ceolfrid enriched the 
library at Weremouth with some valuable manuscripts* 

Tobias, Bishop of Rochester, was a prelate of consider- 
able learning; but one of the greatest ornaments of the eighth 
century was Alcuinus, or Alcuine, librarian and pupil to Eg- 
bert, Archbishop of York : his abilities were held in the highest 
estimation, even on the continent ; and he was invited into 
France by Charlemagne, in order to superintend the studies 
t>f that prince, whom he instructed in rhetoric, kgic, mathe- 
matics, divinity and astronomy, and soon became one of 
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the emperor's principal favorites. Alcuinus was a great con- 
tributor towards the revival of learning in France; many 
seminaries were established in different parts of that country 
under his inspection. He has been thought, by some, to have been 
the jfounder of the University of Paris, but this is not suffi* 
ciently authenticated : certain it is, however, that Alcuinus 
was one of the brightest luminaries of bis time. He is said tq 
have first advised the venerable Bede, to write his Ecclesiastical 
History, and to have been greatly instrumental in furnishing 
materials for that authentic record of our antiquities. Alcui- 
nus was an eminent scholar in the greek, latin and hebrew 
languages, he composed numerous treatises on music, logic, 
rhetoric, astronomy and grammar, together with homilies, 
lives of saints, commentaries on the Bible, epistles and verses^ 
which are written in a style of purity and elegance, much su- 
perior to that of the generality of writers in the age in which 
he lived. 

We now turn our eyes upon the writers of history ; those 
were few, and except Bede, few of them are mentioned, as 
having attained to any degree of merit. 

Eddius, however, composed the life of Wilfred, bishop 
of York, in a better taste of langoi^e than had hitherto been 
customary. 

Wolstan, a monk of Winchester, wrote the life of King 
Ethelwolf. 

Asser^ or Asserius, composed an account of the life and 
actions of his royal patron. King Alfred ; and, though he, per- 
haps, has not written with the elegance df more modern 
times, yet his work, for which we are indebted chiefly for 
our knowledge of the character and actions of the great 
AUred, is far above what could be expected from the rudeness 
of the age in which he lived. 

A few others occur at tibose periods^ who had little to 
xlistinguish them. 

c 2 
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From the days of Bede and Alcuinus and their cotem- 
poraries, the state of knowledge declined, till, at length, 
what little of learning remained, was almost extinguished ; 
hence, from the end of the Seven Kingdoms to the reign 
of Alfred, nothing can be recorded with relation to learn- 
ing; of this an authentic proof is afforded in the letter written 
by King Alfred to Wulfsig, bishop of Worcester, " At my ac- 
cession to the throne,^' says Alfred, ''all knowledge and learning 
'' were extinguished in the English nation, insomuch, that there 
^' were very few to the south of the Humber who understood 
the common prayers of the church, or were capable of 
translating a single sentence of Latin into English ; but to 
'' the south of the Thames, I cannot recollect so much as 
'' one who could do this/^ In the same letter, he mentions 
the flourishing state of learning in the eighth century, and 
laments the desolation which followed, in the sti'ongest terms. 

Alfred appeared at a time, and in circumstances the most 
unfavorable for the acquisition of knowledge, a time when his 
country was on the brink of destruction, involved in the most 
profound darkness, and deplorable confusion, when the small 
remains of knowledge in the nation, was confined to monas- 
teries, and when knowledge was rather considered as a disgrace 
than an honor. 

Alfred had himself experienced the inconvenience 
resulting from a want of scholars, for he was twelve years of 
age, before a master could be procured in the western kingdom, 
who was properly qualified to teach him the alphabet ; and 
being allured to reading, by his mother, his progress and 
application were equally surprising. In consequence of his 
incessant application to study, and his continual efforts to im- 
prove .his mind in knowledge, he became the most learned 
man of his time : he was a proficient in both the greek and 
latin languages, he was an eloquent orator, an excellent his- 
torian, an acute philosopher, an excellent musician, mathe* 
matician, architect and poet. 
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Nor did he prosecute his studies merely for his own im- 
provement, but for the improvement of his subjects as much 
as for his own. He spared no pains to $nd out learned men 
in his own aiid other countries, whom he invited to settle 
in his court and kingdom. Those were received 'by him 
with open arms, treated in the most engaging and familiar 
manner, and with the highest marks of distinction and favor. 
Some of those he kept about his own person, as the compa- 
nions of his studies ; by means of those learned persons, 
he erected schools, in each of the monasteries for general in- 
struction. 

With the assistance of those learned men, and by his own 
indefatigable application, Alfred composed a number of original 
works, and made a number of translations for the benelQt of his 
subjects ; for, finding he was unable to naturalize among his 
people the languages of Greece and Rome, which he considered 
as the depositaries of such useful information, he translated into 
Saxori the most valuable works of antiquity that could be 
procured. His method of doing this, he informs us, in the 
preface jto his translation of Gregory's Pastoral Care : "When 
I considered with myself how much the knowledge of the 
latin tongue was decayed in England, though many could 
^' read their native language well enough, I began, amidst all 
" the hurry and multiplicity of my affairs, to translate this 
book out of Latin into English ; in some places very literally, 
in others more freely, as I haid been taught by Plegmund, 
^^ my archbishop, and Asser, my bishop, and Grimbald and 
** John, my priests. When I had learned to comprehend the 

'* sense of the original clearly, I translated it -:— and 

" sent a copy of my translation to every bishop's seat in the 
" kingdom." . 

King Alfred's original writings are: a Breviary, collected 
from the laws of the Trojans, Greeks, Britons, Saxons and 
Danes — ^The Laws of the West Saxons — Certain Institutes — 
An Invective against Unjust Judges— 'Acts of his Magistrates-^ 
The vJBirious Fortunes of Kings — ^The Sayings of Wis^ M^n^^ 
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Plarables and Pleasant Sayings — Collections of Chronicles — 
Epistles to Bishop Wulfeig — A Manual of Meditations. 

His translations are : a Dialogue of Saint Gregory, which 
was illustrated with a commentary by Asser, bishop of Saint 
Dayid's, a prelate patronized by Alfred, for his singular 
accomplishments in literature. 

Boetius's Consolation of Philosophy — Gregory*s Pastoral 
Care — Orosius's History of the Pagans — The Soliloquies of 
Saint Austin — ^The Sayings of Asserius — The Laws of Queen 
Martia — ^The Laws of Malmutius — Bede's Ecclesiastical His- 
tory — Esop's Fables— Part of the Psalms of David. 

Alfred shines with equal glory as a legislator, and a 
friend and patron of letters. In order to provide a full 
body of laws for his subjects, be searched into the institutions 
of foreign nations, collected together the regulations of the 
British kings, and of his Saxon ancestors, and extracted 
from them what was most valuable and useful. To him we 
are indebted for many of those important privileges which 
constitute the dignity and felicity of the English political con- 
stitution^ and for that fundamental support of British Liberty, 
the Trial by Jury. 

But the grand event of his reign, was the foundation of 
the University of Oxford. Three halls were first built by him, 
and in each twenty-six scholars were educated ; the arts and 
sciences studied were music, geometry, astronomy, logic, 
grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic and divinity, and tbe ablest 
men of the age were the teachers. Logic, music and arith- 
metic were taught by Friar John, of St. David^s ; geometry 
and astronomy by John, a monk and colleague of G^imbald ; 
grammar and rhetoric by Asserius ; St. Neot and Grimbald 
were the professors of divinity. Such was the beginning of 
the most illustrious seat of learning in the world. 

The great Alfred in all he did, consulted the permanent 
felicity of his kingdom ; he instituted several r^ulations which 
tended to diffuse a taste foif knowledge ; by a law he prohibited 
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any person becomiug a magistrate who was not versed in 
learning ; by another, all freeholders, who were possessed of two 
bides of land, were ordered to give their children a liberal edu- 
cation. 

Nor did he neglect* the arts; an unquestionable proof 
is afforded of the contrary, by the cities he erected, t|ie palaces 
he repaired, and the diligence with which he applied hinidelf 
to the study of ship-building, which, by his unremitting atten- 
tion, he brought to so high a degree of perfection, as to enable 
him to. obtain several victories over the Danes, hitherto the 
reputed masters of the sea ; his exploring the Danish camp in 
the habit of a minstrel, and being musician sufficient to im- 
pose upon them for several successive days, is an undoubted 
proof of his proficiency in music* 

Alfred, likewise, paid a particular attention to commerce ; 
he encouraged foreigners in his service, as well as some of 
his own subjects, to undertake voyages for making discoveries, 
and opening new sources of trade both towards Uae north and 
south. He employed Ochter, a Norwegian or Dane, and 
Wulfstan, an Anglo-Saxon, for the discovery of a north-east 
passage* The curious journal of Ochter, which was written 
from his own mouth, by King Alfred, and is still extant, 
contains particular descriptions of the various countries he 
visited ; the journal of Wulfstan, written by Alfred like- 
wise, is equally curious* From charitable motives of relieving 
the christians of Malabar, he sent one Sighelm, a priest to 
tiie East Indies, who returned from his voyage, with precious 
' stones, perfumes and odier valuable commodities. 

If we consider the religion of. Alfred, though it un- 
doubtedly partook of the temper of the times, we have no 
reason to believe it partook of the monkish and superstitious 
^spildt which characterised many of the preceding and soc- 
ceeding princes ; he did not end his days in a cloister^ or 
take up. the pilgrim's staff; butemploved his whole life in en- 
lightening the minds and civilizing the manners of his sub- 
jeclsu 
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When Alfred ascended the throne, «the nation wa9 
plunged into the most deplorable condition that can be ima- 
gined, cowardly, poor, despicable and ignorant. Under his 
auspices the state was restored, and peace and order re-esta- 
blisned. After a long series of labours and obstructions^ he 
succeeded in retrieving his kingdom and people from the suf- 
ferings and miseries they had undergone, and brought them 
from a state of the deepest despair, to a situation of prosperity, 
which the country had never before experienced. Under him 
they became not only warriors and conquerors, but celebrated 
for their proficiency in several branches, to which, before his 
time, they had been almost total strangers. Notwithstand- 
ing his person was not remarkably healthy, his life was a con- 
tinued scene of action : if he laid down the sword, it was to take 
up the pen, with an equal determination to become the in- 
structor, as he had been the protector of his people ; if we 
examine the list of his works, we shall perceive that the sub- 
jects he treated of were worthy of his character, as the prince 
and father of his country. Some of his compositions related to 
the grand objects of government and laws, others were calcu- 
lated for his people in general, to inspire them with deiLotion, to 
excite their attention to the moral virtues, and to provide for 
them an instructive and innocent entertainment. In short, Al- 
fred was the most extraordinary man and the greatest behe- 
ikctor and luminary of human nature that ever appeared in 
this country or any other. 

During the reign of Alfred, several learned persons flou- 
rished, who, as they contributed towards the revival of learning 
in this country, ought not to be forgotten in a history of 
knowledge. 

One of the principal of these was John Scot, or Johannes 
Scotus, £rigena. This man had drawn upon himself the 
resentment of many of the clergy, by his writings against, 
and his opposition to, the doctrine which had been broached 
by Pascl^ius Radbertus^ in the ninth century, and which 
made so great a noise in the eleventh under the denomination 
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of Transubstantiation« The works of Scotus were distin- 
guisfaed by a metaphysical subtkty and acuteness then unknown 
in Europe. This acutoiiess he had acquired by conversing- 
with the works of the greek philosophers, and by his using 
the subtleties and refinements of logic, in the discussion of 
theological subjects, he became the father of that famous 
species of sophism, styled Scholastic Divinity. Scotus is said 
to have been one of King Alfred's first lecturers, at Oxford. 
He translated, into latin, several greek pieces; and is said to 
have travelled to Athens, and to have spent many years in the 
study of the greek, arabic and chaldee languages. 

Grimbald, one of the learned men, whom Alfred invited 
to his court to assist him in his studies, was exceedingly emi- 
nent for his knowledge. 

St. Neot, a colleague of Grinibald, in the professorship 
of divinity at Oxford, was an eminent professor of theology. 
Alfred is said to have founded the University of Oxford at the 
j^equest of this learned monk. 

Another learned person of this period, and the chief 
favorite of King Alfred, was Asserius, or Asser,, who accom*- 
panied him wherever he went, was the companion of his stu- 
dies, and assisted him in the execution of all bis literary designs. 

The other learned men, who contributed to the revival of 
learning in this reign, were Pl^mund, archbishop of Can- 
tierbury ; Wulfsig and Ethelstan, bishops of London; Dun- 
wulph, bishop of Winchester; Werefred, bishop of Wor- 
cester ; and Werebert, bishop of Chester. 

From the death of Alfred, began the decline of learning 
in England ; on that event taking place, the Danes renewed 
their invasions ; this, together with several other unfavorable 
circumstances, such as the scarcity of books, the superstitious 
spirit of the times, &c. &c., caused the nation to relapse into 
its former ignorance and barbarism, 

• Buti notwithstanding the decline of the spirit created by 
Alfred^ it subsisted in some degree for a time, and produced 
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^ome^ciod'efiects during the lives of his son and grandson, 
who «were two of the greatest patrons of learning, as well as 
tbe most intelligent princes of the time. Edward, his son, 
has been represented, by all historians, as little inferior to his 
&ther, and though little is said of his literary character, yet 
enoogli is known of him to convince us that he was a man of 
abilities and understanding. He paid a particular attention to 
the education of his children, and bestowed a very liberal one 
on his five sons and nine daughters ; in consequence of this 
attention, his daughters became so celebrated for their accom- 
plishments, that they were sought after, and obtained in mar- 
riage by some of the greatest foreign princes, kings and 
emperors. 

Edward not only founded schools for the instruction of his 
subjects, but he is said by some to have founded the University 
of Cambridge, r circumstance which evinces that he enter- 
tained a great regard for learning. 

Athelstan, the son and successor of Edward, was 
in no way inferior to his father, and not much inferior 
to his illustrious grand*father ; a circumstance which shews 
that ike entertained very enlarged notions of things, is, that 
he employed some learned Jews, then residing in England, 
to translate the Bible from the Hebrew into the Saxon lan^ 
guage; but this is a fact not sufficiently authenticated, 
-Athelstan has been justly ranked among the lawgivers of 
England r'a^regulation which proved his great attachment to 
letters was, that any one, who had made such a proficiency in 
learning as to obtain priest's orders, should enjoy all the honors 
andprivil^[^ of a thane ; by another law, he ennobled the meri- 
chant who shMrid nsidce three commercial voyages to the Me^ 
diterratiean. 

From the de^ath of Athelstan, knowledge^ instead of 
undergoing any improvement, was again extinguished, and 
from thiit event to the Norman conquest, we shall find, with 
respect to letters, very little worth metittomng. 



Anu>ng the divines of this periods one wbo ha& lieen 
highly extolled for his learaing, by the monkish writers, was 
Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, but who eniDloyed bis 
abilities chiefly in contending for the celibacy of the eleigy. 
Dunstan was one of the most turbulent prelates of his time, 
of which his inveterate persecution of the married clergy in 
England is a proof. 

Alfred, bishop of Exeter, who was the author of a Trea*' 
tise De Naturis Rerum^ &c. is said to have been a leio^ned pre- 
late for the time. 

An injunction which shews, in a conspicuous light, the 
general ignorance of the times, is, that made in the reign of 
Edgar the Peaceable, by which priests were ordered to get by 
heart tKe Lord's Prayer and the Creed. 

A person who deserves attention in this place^ as he was 
the only one who was remarkable for his learning in this dark 
period, was Elfric, Elfred, or Aluricus, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, styled the grammarian, which title he procured by a 
grammar of the Latin langiiage, composed by nim ; he like- 
wise translated from the latin into the saxon language, eighty 
homilies, or sermons, for the use of the clergy of EngjaiKl. 
Elfric, in short, was a man of very considerable learning. 

His preceptor, Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, is said 
to have been the author of two treatises, De Regihuaif 'J^o- 
ius AngluB^ and De Tempore^ Regnum BrtiUmnorums bl2i 
whether they possessed any considerable merit, we are ^ot in- 
formed. 

Another object, which comes under consideration, is the 
state of ^PoCtrs in this country. 

There is no doubt that, as our Saxon ftncesfors were de* 
scended from the Scandinavians, a people among whom the 
bards were considered a superior ord^ of men, and who 
celebrated their exploite, they retained the fondness of their 
ancestors for poetry, both before and after their eovmrsion. 
That miDitreU exiirted among, them ia well known* hy. th^ir 

D 2 
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MDgB ; they inflamed the courage of combatants, they taught 
the battle to rage, they celebrated the exploits, and sung the 
victories of heroes', they sung of the beauties of the fair, and 
preserved the memory of great events ; by their mirthful glees, 
by their satirical compositions, and by their el^ies, they in- 
creased the pleasures of festivity ; they lashed the vices of bad 
men, and they lamented the sorrows of the disconsolate ; and 
by their religious pieces, they increased their devotion. This 
httt class of poems were very numerous, and one religious poet 
in particular is extolled by Bede, and it is said not unde- 
servedly : this was Ccedmon, who lived in the seventh cen- 
tury ; a small fragment of this poet is preserved by Alfred, in 
his translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History. Aldhelm was 
an excellent Saxon poet, and King Alfred has been called the 
prince of the Saxon poets ; he not only listened, night and 
day, to the popular songs of his countrymen, but took great 
pains to get them by heart, and commanded others to do the 
same. 

In the Saxon chronicle, which was begun before the time 
of Bede, are some specimens of the historical and military 
pieces of the Saxons, one in particular celebrates the victory 
obtained by King Athelstan over the Danes and Scots, A.D.975. 

With respect to the Danes, it must be expected that they 
had their poets, as it was among them that the Scalds hacl 
anciently flourished ; in the old annals of the church of Ely, 
is preserved the first stanza of a song, said to have been 
composed by Canute the Great, viz. — 

IMITATED, 

The monks in Ely sweetly sung 
Whilst Cnule the king there row'd along ; 
Row near the land, knights, (quoth the king) 
And let us hear the song they sing. 

£(Pl}ifiit also was not neglected at those early periods, on 
the contrary, it was much admired and cultivated. One of tiie 
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principal persons in a court/ was a harper, gleeman, or musi- 
cian ; the musician and the poet were commonly one and the 
same person ; King Alfred was so far a master of the mudicdl 
art, that in the disguise of such a character, he explored the 
Danish camp, and entertained the king and his. nobles with 
his songs and music for several successive days, and thence 
projected the plan which enabled him to defeat them. 

So necessary was a skill in the vocal art, that teachers 
were sent for at a great expence from foreign countries ; and 
the clergy often travelled to Rome in order to learn to excel 
their brethren in an art, on which their promotion often 
depended. 

The favorite musical instrument of the Saxons as well 
as the Britons and Danes, was the harp : all Ihose who played 
upon it were declared gentlemen by law ; their persons were 
esteemed inviolable, and secured from injuries by very severe 
penalties. By the laws of Wales, a slave might not practise 
upon it, and no creditor could seize the harp of his debtor ; 
by the same law, none but the king, his musicians and gen- 
tlemen, were allowed to possess one of those instruments. 

By the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christia- 
nity, they became* acquainted with a kind of music to 
which they had before been strangers, and which they 
cultivated with great ardour, this was church music ; schools 
were founded in order to instruct them in that art, parti- 
cularly by Austin, Theodore, &c., &c., and some of the 
ablest masters from Rome were procured, and many of their 
most ingenious youth were sent to that city for instruction. 

Among the divines, who were skilled in ecclesiastical mu- 
sic, were Benedict Biscop, Acca, bishop of Hexham^ arch* 
bishop Theodore, Adrian, Stephen, a monk of Canterbury, 
Friar James, Dunstan, &c. 

Venerable Bede was an able musician, and was the 
author of a short tract on music, callted, De MuHca\Theo^ 
rica et Fraciica sue Men^urata^ 
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AMbelin was eminently skilled in mu8iic« 
Wolstan^ a learned monk of Wiuchesteri waa the author 
of a treatise, De Tonorum Harmwuea. 

f9^t 9Ltt of iPaintins was never wholly lost in any of 
those countries in Europe, which bad been proyinces of the 
Roman empire, for though many magnificent edifices and 
works of art were destroyed by tbe barbarous conquerors of 
those countries, yet some of them, when the rage of war 
was at an end, discovered a taste for the fine arts, and became 
their patrons. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, who were among 
the most barbarous of those northern nations who overturned 
the Roman Empire, did not long continue to despise the pleas- 
ing arts, particularly that of painting, which was practised by 
them with considerable success. 

In all the countries of Europe where Christianity was 
established, the practice of adorning churches with pictures 
was introduced, great numbers were brought into this country 
after the conversion of our ancestors ; the churches of Were- 
mouth and larrow were adorned, not only with a number of 
single portraits, but also with a considerable collection of his- 
torical paintings relative to scripture history, which had been 
brought from Rome : and no church could be consecrated with- 
out having tbe picture of the saint to whom it was dedicated. 
As the veneration and demand for pictures of saints increased, 
>tbe more the inconvenience of importing them from foreign 
countries was felt, this caused such of the English, especially 
of the clergy who bsid a taste for painting, to apply themselves 
to that art, in order to furnish their own churches with those 
admired ornaments. This great demand for paintings, no 
doubt brought the art to greater perfection, m those early 
periods than many of the other arts. 

Among the clerical artists of the 10th century, Dunstan, 
already mentioned, was then esteemed one of the most 
excellent. A picture of Christ, drawn by thi» sainted artitt. 



with his own picture prostrate at its fe^ty and several inscrip* 
tionsin his own hand writing, are still preserved in the Bodleian 
Library. 

Nor was the paintings of this period confined to scripture 

{»ece8, portrait and history painting was much practised. 
Jnderthe patronage of King Alfred, the arts began to mani- 
fest themselves in a superior degree ; this excellent prince not 
only encouraged such artists as were then in England, but in- 
vited others from the continent. 

^ntipturt aittf SbtatVLWCS^ at this period, appears to have 
been chiefly employed in the decorations and images of 
the saints for churches ; the images, at first, were brought 
from Rome in consequence of the Anglo Saxons having dis- 
continued the practice of arts, which they had employed for 
the purposes of idolatry, and which, on that account, were 
considered impious; but, though the art of making them was 
revived, they were generally very rude ; and, on the whole, 
sculpture and statuary, in those periods, had not attained to 
any degree of perfection. 

With respect to ^ttffittCtWtf little progress was made in 
this art till tne latter end of the seventh century (before that 
time the English edifices were of wood), when Wilfred, 
bishop of York, who had often visited Rome, erected several 
magnificent structures at York, Rippon and Hexham, which 
were built by masons and other artificers, whom he had 
brought with him from that city. 

Benedict . Biscop, the cootemporary of Wilfred, and 
founder of the monastery of Weremouth, took six joumies to 
Rome, chiefly with a view of collecting books, pictures, &c; 
and of inviting artificers to come from Italy and France, 
and settle in England. Hi» church of Weremouth was 
tKlilt of stone, after the Roman manner, by masons whom he 
ImmI brought #am Franee, and its walls and roof were adorned 
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with pictures which be had bought at Rome ; its windows were 
glassed by other French artists. 

But though those two prelates had erected magnificent 
edifices, yet architecture does not appear to have greatly flou- 
rished for several centuries; for we read, that, when Alfred 
was desirous of rebuilding the ruined cities, churcheg and 
monasteries in different parts of the kingdom and of adorning 
his kingdom with more magnificent structures, he was under 
the necessity of sending into foreign countries for many of his 
artificers. After the death of Alfred, the chief of the houses 
in England, as well as monasteries and churches, were con- 
structed of wood and covered with thatch ; even the most 
admired of the Anglo Saxon churches seem to have been low 
and gloomy ; their pillars plain and clumsy, their walls im- 
moderately thick, their windows few and small, with semicir- 
cular arches at the top. 

Some idea, may, perhaps, be formed of the building and 
form of churches in those days, from Eadmer's description of 
the church of Canterbury, built in the reign of Canute. 

" The choir and nave (says he) were on the same floor, or 
level, and the former was called the undercroft, which was 
separated from the latter, by a partition ; and about the middle 
of the nave were two towers, built outside the walls of the 
church, one on the north, and the other on the south side, neai^ 
the south door, &c. &c." 

Although the Anglo Saxons had castles built with stone, 
yet those were few in number, 

^ffltiilcint was in some degree studied among our Anglo 
Saxon ancestors, and several medical writers were translated 
into the Saxon language; at the conclusion of this period, 
there appears to have been regular physicians, or rather sur- 
geons, particularly in the courts of princes. 

CTomnUtCt.— With respect to commerce, the AngloSaxons 
when perfectly settled in England, gave themselves up to the 
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arts of peace, and wholly n^Iected tnaritime and commereial 
affairs, having very little commercial intercourse with foreign 
countries. But one of the princes of the heptarchy revived 
the foreign trade of England, this was Ofia, king of Mercia, 
who was a great encourager of trade. An event which was 
highly favorable both to the internal and foreign trade of Eng- 
land was, the establishment of the English monarchy, by end- 
ing those internal wars which almost constantly raged between 
the princes of thfe heptarchy, by rendering the communi- 
cation between the several parts of England more secure and 
free, and by making the English monarchy a greater object 
to foreign merchants, and the English monarchs of greater 
cpn^ideration oh the continent. The intermarriages and 
alliances which took place between the royal families on the 
continent and those in England, opened a free communication 
between this country and foreign ones. 

The incursions of the Danes was a fatal blow to our 
foreign trade, they seized all merchant ships that fell in their 
way, and plundered the coasts and sea ports ; thus were the 
English harassed by those merciless invaders, for want of a 
sufficient fleet to oppose them, till Alfred completely revived 
foreign trade, and raised a formidable fleet, so that he was in 
a condition to secure the coasts of the kingdom and protect 
the trade of his subjects. The voyages undertaken by Och- 
ter, Wulfstan and Sighelm, have been already mentioned. He 
introduced new manufactures, which furnished many things 
for exportation, as well as for home consumption ; that the 
foreign commerce of England was far greater than it had ever 
before been, is evident from the greater quantities of foreign 
commodities, &c. which were then in the country, some of 
them the produce of very distant countries, witness the fran- 
kincense, jewels, and other precious productions of the east 
procured by the voyage of the adventurous Sighelm. 

Although England suffered severely by the death of the 
illustrious^ Alfred, in commerce as well as in every other respect, 

E 
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yet some degree of his genius descended to bis children. Ed« 
ward his son, and Athelstan his grandson, are said to have paid 
no small attention to commerce, particularly the latter, wha 
was in this respect much superior to his father. 

Edgar, surnamed the Peaceable, the fourth in succession 
from Athelstan, did not neglect commercial concerns. On the 
contrary, he is reported to have had a larger fleet than any of 
his predecessors, with which he protected the coasts of his king- 
dom and the commerce of his subjects ; and besides the encou- 
ragement he gave to foreign trade, he made some judi- 
cious laws for regulating the internal commerce of his 
people. In the reign of Ethelred II (from the death of Ed- 
gar, to whose time commerce had been wholly neglected) a 
fleet of no less than eight hundred ships were raised, several 
wise laws were made for the security of the persons, ships, 
and efiects of merchants, which tend to shew that it was the 
intention of the legislature to encourage foreign trade. 

After the conquest of England, by the Danes, com- 
merce was not neglected ; Canute was a prince of no small 
degree of wisdom, and under his auspices the trade of this 
country greatly flourished, the English merchants, par- 
ticularly those of London, acquired a degree of weight and 
influence in the public counsels of the kingdom, till then 
unknown ; Canute likewise, in a treaty of commerce with 
the emperor and Rodolph III, obtained very extraordinary 
exemptions for the English merchants in their dominions. 
At the conclusion of this period, in short, commerce appears 
to have been in a flourishing condition. 

The %m^m^t of the Anglo Saxons, was a dialect of the 
Teutonic or Gothic, and is distinguished by three several 
epochs, the first is called the British Saxon, and is that which 
was used by the Anglo Saxons, from their first entrance into 
England, till the invasion of the Danes ; the second, is the 
Danish Saxon, which began from the irruption of the Danes 
Jo the Norman conquest ; the third, which prevailed from that 
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^vent, beyond the reign of Henry II, iVill be noticed in the 
next period. The only material change which took place in 
the dialect of this country, from the arrival of the Anglo Saxons 
to the Norman invasion, was by the irruption of the Danes ; 
their language, however, did not long remain a distinct dialect, 
but became, at length, blended with the Anglo Saxon, and 
formed a particular dialect of that language. 

The earliest specimen of the Anglo Saxon language, 
that is extant, is the Lord's Prayer, which was written by Eald- 
fride. Bishop of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, about the 
year 700, viz. — 

Urin Fader thic arth in heofnas, sic gehalgud 
thin noma ; to cymeth thin rye ; sic thin willa 
sue is in heofnas and in eortho; urin hlaf ofir- 
wistlic ^el us to daig, and forgefe us scylda urna, 
sue we forgefan scyldgum urum ; and no inlead 
usig in custnung, ah gefrig usich from ifle. 

Amen. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A LITERAL TRANSLATION: 

Our Father, which art in heaven, be hallowed 
thy name; to come thine kingdom; be thine 
will so is in heaven and earth ; our loaf super- 
excellent give us to day ; and forgive us debts 
ours, so we forgiven debts of ours ; and not lead 
us into temptation, but free us each from evil. 

Amen. 

Two hundred years after, it was rendered thus : — 

Thu vre fader the eart on heofinum, cum 
thin ric ; si thin willa on eorthan swa swa on 
heofinum ; syle us to daeg daegthanlican hlaf; 
And forgif us ure gyltas, swa swa we forgifiith 
tham the with us agyltath ; and ne lead us on 
c^tnung, ac alys us from y fle. Si it swa. 

B 2 
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THE POLLOWINO 18 A LITERAL TRANSLATION: 

Thou our father that art in heaven ; come 
thine kingdom ; be thine will on earth so as in 
heaven ; give us to day our daily loaf; and for- 
give us our giltS) so as we forgive then that 
against us are guilty ; and not lead us into temp- 
tation ; and redeem us from evil. Be it so. 

In the following age it was thus in the Saxon gospels, 
said fo have been translated by King Alfred. 

Fader ure thu the earth in heofenum si thin 
namagehalgod to be cume thin rice, gewurthe 
thin willa swa swa on eoarthan heofnum, urne 
ge daegthanlican hlaf; syle us to daeg, and 
forgyf us ure gyltas, swa swa we forgifath urum, 
gyltendum. And ne gelaedde thu us on cost- 
nung, ac ulyse us of yfle. 

The following short charter of King Harold the Second, 
the last Anglo Saxon king, is a specimen of the language in 
the very last year of the present period. It is accompanied 
with an interlined version, which is contrived to give its mean- 
ing in words as near as possible to the original, without any 
regard to elegance or propriety of expression. 

Harold King greet Ailnoth and Tovid, 
Harold King greets Ailnoth and Tovid, 

And alle mine theines on Somerseten frendliche. And 
And all mine thanes in Somerset friendily. And 

ic cyeth eou, that ic will that Giso 

I kyth (make known) to you, that I will that Giso 

# 

Bisheop beo his saca werth and his socoa, ofer his 
Bishop be his sac worthy and his soc. over bis 
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loDd and ofer his manner: and tolks werth, sxid 
land and over his men : and of toll worthy, and 

• ■ .■••■■•• '. ■ . ■ 

temes, and infimgenes, thefes, binnen - biirck 
of slaves, and of the trial of thieves, within burgh 



) 



and butan ; swo forth swo hefurmist was on Edward 
and without so fort as is first, wais in Edward 

kingesdage on alle thingan. And ich bidde eou alle, 
kings day in all things. And 1 bid you all, 

• " 4 . ^ • • ; ' • \ . i 4 ■ - ^ 

that ge been him on fultumes, at thys Christendome 
that ye been him assisting, his Christian and 

Godes yerichtten, for to setten artd to driven, 
God's rights, for to stablish and to drive, 

loc thut* him neth sy and heo eoures fultumes 
when there need be, and he your support 

bithyrfe ; swo swo ich yetrutheh* ttt' 'e<iu habbe, ^hat 
wanteth;so as I confidence in you hav^, that 

we willan for mina luven. And ich willeye thefun 
ye will for mine love. And 1 will not ye offend 



that man, him mt anie thingan anye 

that man, or him in any thing anye 

unlug beodthe, God eu gehealde. 
unlawful deed do. God you hold. 

Saca and socnuy signify a privilege of holding courts, and 
judging causes, called Mca, within their own lands, called 
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socna ; and to be sac and soc worthy, was to have a right to 
this privilege. 

Tolles werth was the privilege of holding a market, and 
exacting certain toHs, or customs from those who frequented it. 

If^angenes thefesj was a technical term in the Anglo- 
Saxon law, denoting a privilege granted by the king to a bishop 
or Thane, to try a thief in his own court, who had heenfanged 
or catched within his own territories. 

With regard to the translations of the scriptures, which 
are attributed to this period, Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborn, is 
said to have translated the Psalms into Saxon, about the year 
709; and about the same time Ealfride, bishop of Lindal- 
farne, made a translation of the four gospels into the same lan- 
guage. 

A version of the whole of the scriptures has been attri- 
buted to venerable Bede» A version of the gospel of St. 
John was indeed executed by him, but that he translated the 
whole of the Old and New Testament, is extremely doubtful, 
as no mention is made in the completest list of his works of 
any such version. 

Elfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, is said to have trans- 
lated into Saxon, the Pentateuch^ Joshua, parts of the books 
of Kings, Esther, Judith, and the Maccabees, and a version of 
part of the Psalms is attributed to King Alfred. 
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INTRODUCTORY SKETCH. 



1066 to 1216. 



W E are now arrived to a very important revolution in the 
affairs of this country; originating in its conquest, by Wil- 
liaai, Duke of Normandy. 

That event, whilst it effected an entire change in the poli- 
tical situation of this island, effected nearly as remarkable a 
one on the minds and manners of its natives ; at the same 
time, though it was productive of some great evils, it had its 
advantages, it introduced a new order of things, and laid a 
foundation for impi'ovements, which have been progressive 
ever since, and have raised England to a high degree of con- 
sequence and splendor. 

The Normans were a people who had acquired certain 
ideas of grandeur and refinement, and the establishment of the 
feudal system introduced new magnificence among our rough 
uncivilized ancestors; that they broughtwith them the arts, may 
be seen by the castles and churches which they built on a 
greater degree of extent and stateliness. 

King William the First, was a patron and lover of let- 
ters ; he filled the bishopricks and abbacies of England, with 
the most learned of his countrymen, who had received their 
educations at the University of Paris, which, at that time, was 
the most flourishing seat of learning in Europe, and those 
learned persons, by their instructions, difixised the knowledge 
and love of letters. He took the greatest care of the education 
of his children, which was evident in his sons, particularly 
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Henry, the eldest, who became the most learned prince of h'w 
time, and this procured him the title of Beauclerk, t. e. the 
fine scholar. 

Another cause of the revival of learning in this country 
was, the erection of a great number of religious houses in^ 
the course of this period, by increasing the number of 
teachers and students, by multiplying the inducements to pur- 
sue, and the opportunities to acquire knowledge, and by 
making books much more common and attainable than they 
had been in any former period. At length, every one of those 
foundations became a kind of college, in which several part» 
of learning were taught and studied. It must not be forgotten, 
that, the monastic libraries were very numerous and valuable ; 
the abbey of Croyland, in particular, contained nine hundred 
volumes. 

But, though the introduction of learning, into this 
country, superior to that whicb was kown before was 
highly beneficial in many respects, yet it did not prevent the 
principals and pretensions of the See of Rome gaining the 
most extravagant height. The doctrine of transubstantiation 
gradually gained ground in England^ and was, at length, uni* 
versally received. The aim of the bishops of Rome, in short, 
was to erect a spiritual monarchy, even in worldly power, and 
in England they were completely successful, as will hereafter 
be seen. 

It was in the reign of Henry I. that Anselm, archbishop 
of Canterbury, obtained the victory in that long-contested 
point, the celibacy of the clergy ; when it was ordered, that no 
priests should be allowed to marry, and even such of them 
who were already married were separated from their wives. 

But it was during the reigns of Henry II. and John, that 
the popes were most triumphant. Henry had, indeed, at- 
tempted to abridge the power of the Roman bishops, as well 
as the clergy ; such were the constitutions of Clarendon, whicb 
are as follow^ ;-— • 



1. Jill pleaa between clergymen and laymen shall be tried 
in the King s courts. 

2. Churches in the King's gift shall not be fiUed without 
bis consent. 

3. AH clergymen when accused of any crimes, shall be 
tried in the King's courts, and on conviction, shall not be 
protected from punishment by the church. 

4. Clergymen shall not leave the kingdom without the 
King's consent. 

5. 6. Direct the manner of proceeding in the ecclesias* 
tical courts. 

7. None of the King's ministers or vassals shall be ex- 
communicated without his knowledge. 

8. Appeals from the archbishop to be made to the King. 

9. Pleas between a clerk and a layman, whether an 
estate was in free alms or a lay fee ; to be tried in the King's 
court by a jury.* 

10. One of the King'& tenants might be interdicted, but 
not excommunicated without the consent of the civil judge 
of the place, 

11. All prelates M(ho hold baronies of the King, shall 
fierform the same services with other barons. 

12. The revenues of vacant sees and abbeys belong 
ihe King. The election of prelates shall be with the King's 
consent ; and they shall swear fealty, and do homage to the 
King before their consecration. 

13, 14, 15. R^^late the method of proceeding, in case 
any of the King's barons shall disseize any of the clergy 
•f the lay-fees wbich they held under them. 

16« The sons of vilUans shall not be ordained without 
the leave of their masters. 

But those regulations were of little avail, they met with the 
asost vigorous opposition from the clergy of England, parti- 
«olarly from the celebrated Thomas a'Becket^ and after a long. 

F 
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arid violent struggle, they obtained a renovation of their antient 
privileges. 

On the death of Beckef, the popes obtained a greater vic- 
tory than ever, in expiation of a share which Henry was 
accused to have had iii the murder of that turbulent primate, 
lie so far degraded himself, as to receive stripes from the 
hands of the monks of Canterbury. It is difficult to decides 
which degraded himself most, Henry the Second, who sub- 
mitted to such humiliation, or John, who, on his knees befbne 
Pandulph, the Pope's legate, took the crown off his head, 
and delivering it into his hands, acknowledged he held it 
from the\R6mau pontiff. When we siee a prince yielding to 
such ignominy, we cannot help lamenting the meanness of a 
nionarch, who could submit to, and the weakness and igno- 
rance of a people who could suffer so infamous an action. 

Th0 learning that existed in England at thia. period. Was 
chiefly confined to the clergy. The great body of the people 
still continued ignorant, as did the greater part of the nobi- 
lity ; this appears from a circumstance which occurred in the 
reign of the second Henry. This monarch sent an embassy 
to pope Alexander thie Third, among whom were four great 
barons of this country, one of them, the earl of Arundel, who 
after the English prelates had harangued the pope and cardi- 
nals iu' the latin ladguage, began his speech in the English, 
by confessing, that he did not understand one word ^ the 
former speeches. Even the pursuits in which the monks were 
engaged, hiad little connection with genuine science. One of 
their chief 'studies was^ theology, or school divinity ; -the 
teachers of this science did not search into the true meanmg 
of scripture; they did not attempt to illustrate the truths they 
contained, but merely to founcf curious questions upon them 
for subjects of disputation. 

. An event Up0a record in that sera, which marks the bar- 
barous and sup^rstiivoiis character of the age^ is, that afew 
unfortim«te Gerqfi^n^ who are supposed to have been <a jnrt of 



the Waldbn8e» 6r Vauooib fled fron their owilMOfrilry, to 
a?oid<that persecufiou which was , othenrise inevitable, and 
sought an a^lum HI England, but they were cruelly deceived 
in their: expectations* / For, by^^a council held at Oxford they 
were condemned to be branded with hot iron oti the forehead, 
and to be publicly whipped, all which, they sofTered with 
amazing courage ; but all persons being forbidden to relieve 
them, they perislied in a most miserable manner, in the 
rigour of winter. 

An instance of the obstinacy with whidh the laity main- 
tained their ancient institutions was, their vigorous opposition 
to the intiroduction of the civil law, which was brought into 
this country in the twelfth century. The clergy vainly en- 
deavoured to establish it in England, for after n long and vio* 
lent struggle, the people publicly declared, they would not 
suffer the laws of the country to be changed. 

One circumstance which marks the general character of 
the age, was the infatulition of the crusades* It was consi- 
dered as the most meritorious of all undertakings to rescue 
JTudea from the hands of the Mahomedans ; the religious ar-^ 
dour of attempting to recover the holy city, inconsequence of 
this, spread through Europe, and it affected all ranks, kings^ 
princes, nobles, gentlemen; .priests, women ali engaged in 
thia r/digious ktiight errantry they carried^ desolation^ de« 
bauchery, and every vitle wherever fhey went, and experienced 
ip their turn, the most dreadful calamities. ^ Such as could 
liot tbemsdvesi asiiist in the conquest of JRalestine^ encouraged 
it|^y contributing sums of money towards its aceomptishnoient. 
IPticlmnl Ccsr de Lion performed^rodigiies of vlilor iti the east, 
where he obtained sonie signal victories ov^ tb^^^el^ebrated 
Saladi^^ir ^ It is t6: be re^r^ted that such heroic valour should 
have b^ tip misapplied . Nevertheless^ Ae 4crustklci& were not 
Witibout^tbeii^foodeffects^f Ambi^t th^miiltitudei that crowded 
19^^ ;bo)y 1i!av,>vi^rp'persQiiti of 411 rankik ;: teany of thenh ttitisi 
Ipsre^bfleDpfiMm^ tl» superior imprbvlfments 
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and the new scenes they beheld in the diflferent countries 
through which they passed, in their journey to Canaan made 
doubtless a lasting impression on them. They became 
acquainted with arts and employments, which before had been 
unknown to them, and communicated them to their country- 
men on their return. This tended in no small degree to 
enlarge the understanditigs of a rude race of men, and to 
prepare their minds for a greater improvement in literature, as 
well as a superior cultivation of the arts of life. As people 
encreased in wiealtb, they began 1o feel more respeet for them- 
selves, and, consequently, the less inclination to submit fo 
unjust authority, and as this dis^sition encreased, the power 
of the higher classes was much lessened. Thus, the crusades, 
though in their origin and principle highly absurd, yet 
were attended with consequences, which, in the end, proved 
highly beneficial. 

' With respect to the constitution, the tyrannical laws of 
the conqueror and his successor, and the tyrannical manner in* 
which those laws were put in execution, now began Seriously 
to alarm the nation at large. Even the barons who had before 
looked on, unconcerned, while their own rights remained se- 
cure, took fire when they found those rights likely to be i*- 
vaded, and a confederacy, for which the general oppression' 
had paved the way , instantly took place. The lord, the vas- 
sal, the inferior vassal, all united ; they even implored tbe 
assistance of the peasants and cottagers, and that haughty 
aversion, with which, on the continent, the nobility repaid 
the industrious hands which fed them, was in England com- 
pelled to yield to the pressing necessity of setting bounds to 
the royal authority. 

The people, on the other hand, knew that the caute tbey 
were called upoQ to defend, was a cause common to iall, arid, 
at the same time, were sensible that they were the necessaiy 
supportera of it. In&^ructed by the example of their leaders*, 
they spoke udd stipulated for ttemselves^ and th^^y iMiiEifed 
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that every individual e^buld be intitled to the protection; of 
^e law : Henry the First, therefore, ivhen he asc^ded the 
throne, found, that the only way to maintain his power, would 
be by gaining the affections of his sublets, and he. granted 
them a charter, revoking many of the feudal institutions of iiis 
two predecessors, and restoring the laws of Edward the Confes- 
sor. Henry the Second, by a cbarter,confirmedthose regulations. 
It is to this prince too that we are indebted for that exceHex^t 
institution the appointment of itinerant justices. In the same 
reign the Trial by Jury, a mode of procedure which is at 
present one of the most valuable parts of the English law, 
now began to make its reappearance. Richard the First made 
some improvements in the laws. The reign of King John 
was a scene of continual disturbances, in consequence of his 
want of integrity and unceasing efforts to enslave his people. 
It was in this reign that the charter which Henry the First 
had granted to his people, and which was then unknown to the 
barons, was discovered in a monastery (at the granting of this 
charter, a copy had been sent to every monastery, &c.) by 
Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, at a time when 
the lords spiritual and temporal were taking into consideration 
the redress of grievances, and the security of their privileges, 
it proved a valuable acquisition, and served as a model for 
their own demands ; the reign of this faithless monarch, how- 
ever, will be ever memorable for that palladium of English 
liberty Magna Charta. 

But though the rights of the subject were at this period 
considerably enlarged, yet the insolent claims of the bishops 
of Rome were constantly growing greater. It was in vain for 
the people to murmur, their complaints were lost in the lou- 
der voice of those supporters of Papal authority. It was in vain 
for them to struggle against their encroachments, for methods 
were generally found to make them in the end submit. 

Although learning was more assiduously cultivated in this 
period than it had ba^n in any former one, yet the age was 
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comparatively rude and ignorant. Indeed if we look at the 
advances that had been made in learning in this period, it 
must be a matter of astonishment^ that it should have assisted 
so little in dispelling the misA of error and superstition which 
still enveloped the intellectual faculties of our ancestors ; but 
much of our astonishment will cease when we consider the 
studies which engaged their attention ; unfortunately even 
the learning which then existed, was confined within the nar- 
row compass, of a few persons, and what was still more to be 
regretted, their abilities were frequently converted to the most 
unworthy purposes. 



SK ETCH 



OF THE 
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One of the mort celebrated divines of tbiii period, was 
.Lanfranc,. archbishop of Canterbury, he was an eminent mas- 
ter of logic, the subtleties of which he employed in a famous 
controversy concerning the real presence. Our ancient histo- 
rians represent him as the most learned man of his time. Un- 
fortunately, however, he wholly employed his eminent: talents 
in support of the doctrine of transubstantiation. His works, 
besides his celebrated Treatise on the Real Presence, 
were commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul, Sermons, and 
letters. 

Anselm, the successor pfLaufranc,. in the see of Canter- 
bury, wa9 one of the warmest supporters of the ambitious 
views of the church of Ron^ that ever flourished in this 
country ; but consideriog the age in which he lived, was a 
man of considerable learning. He was one * of the most volu- 
minous writers of his time. The i works 6f this monkish 
champioa were published by Father Gierberotn at Paris, in 
the year 1675, in three* patite, th0: first contains dogmatieal 
tracts, ^titled, Mmohgia: The sebond contains practical 
md devotional pieces, tbe* ) third is composed of hiii^ ii^tem. 
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AQselm was an acute metaphysician, and contributed to the 
introduction of the scholastic manner of writing, in which 
the subtleties of logic were applied to theology* Anselm, it 
was, who introduced the custom of composing prayers in the 
manner of meditations. 

Arnulph, bishop of Rochester, was a learned divine of 
the Norman period. His works are, Epistles, and a History 
of the Church of his See. Unfortunately the mind of this 
prelate was strongly tinctured with the superstition of the age. 

Osmund, bishop of Salisbury, was an eminent prelate. 
He is distinguished by having corrected the Sarum Liturgy, 
this was so judiciously composed, that soon after it was gene- 
rally received by all the dioceses in the kingdom. 

(rodfrid, cotemporary with Arnulph, was a learned di- 
vine. 

Gilbert, bishop of London, gained the pompous appel- 
lation of Universalist, but whether his learning was consider 
rable enough to merit it, may be doubted. 

Another eminent divine of this period, was Baldwin, 
archbishop of Canterbury ; he was the author of several pie- 
ces chiefly theological . 

Robert White, an English cardinal, and chancellor of the 
holy see, possessed a considerable degree of learning. He 
recieived a part of his education at the University of Paris, 
where he continued several years, and acquired great reputa- 
tion by his learned lectures on philosophy and theology, as 
well as at Oxford, on the scriptures ; he composed many theo- 
logical works, one in particular, his Book of Sentences^ a 
Body of Scholastic Divinity is written in a better style, and 
with greater perspicuity than was then customary. 

A circumstance which> proves, that, persons of tlie meanest 
birth». may obtain the highest promotions if possessed of 
talents, and an opportunity of displaying them, is the eleva- 
tion of Nicholas Breakspeare, or Adrian the fourth to the 
papal throneii His lather was a monk in the abbey of St. AJ* 
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bans, and when he applied for the habit of the order, he was 
refused witii contempt, by the abbot, for want of suflScient 
learning. Upon this he left £ng]and and travelled to Paris, 
where he prosecuted his studies with great ardor ; from thence 
he went to Provence, and becanie a monk at the abbey of 
St. Rufus ; and, on the death of the abbots he was unanimously 
chosen to supply his place. Here began the good fortune of 
Adrian. The monks soon became weary of his government, 
and complained to the Pope (Eugenius the Third) who was so 
well satisfied with the eloquence and learning he displayed in 
his defence, that he pronounced him innocent, and made him 
cardinal bishop of Alba. A short time after, he was sent as 
legate into Denmark and Norway, and converted to Christia- 
nity those barbarous nations. ^On bis return, there being a 
vacancy in the papal chair, he was unanimously elected to that 
high station, and took the name of Adrian. This pontiff made 
to King Henry the Second a grant of the kingdom of Ireland. 
In this grant he impowers him to take possession of it, for the 
propagation of Christianity, the correction of the civil manners 
of the inhabitants, and the increase of virtue among them, 
^^ You project,'' says Adrian in this remarkable bull, " the 
*^ instruction of ignorant people, the civilizing the barbarous, 
^' and the reformation of the licentious and immoral ; and to 
execute this design with more effect and advantage, you 
have applied for countenance and direction to the 

** holy see. You have advertised us, dear son, of your 

^' design of an expedition into Ireland to subdue the ignorance 

** of that nation, and make them better christians ; 

** We, therefore, being willing to assist you in this, your 
*^ pious and commendable desjgn,^ remit you entirely to your 
^^ own inclination, and grant you full liberty to make a descent 
^ upon that island, in order to enlarge the borders of the 
'^ church, to check the progress of immorality, to improve the 

^ natives in virtue, and promote their spiritual happiness 

*^ '» cbiM^fng the people of the countiy to Bubmit 
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'' to your jurisdiction, and receive you as their sovereign. 
^' Provided always, that the rights of the church are invio* 
*' lably preserved, and the Peter Pence duly paid. For, in- 
'^ deed, it is certain, that all the islands, which are enlightened 
^' by Christ, the son of righteousncM, and have submitted to 
^' the doctrines of Christianity, are unquestionably St. Peter's 
^^ right, and belong to the jurisdiction of the holy Roman 
" church/' 

Noue of the works of this extraordinary man ar^ extant, 
except his letters and some homilies. 

His friend, John of Salisbury, was the ornament of the 
age in which he lived ; his learning procured him the favor 
of some of the greatest princes in Europe. He was the au- 
thor of several works, particularly Policration, a very pleasatit 
miscellany full of erudition, and which shews a judgment 
of men and things much superior to what might have been 
expected from the age in which he lived. He likewise 
drew up a very learned defence of grammar, logic and rhe- 
^.^.^^ ) toric, in which may be found a curious account of the state 
of those sciences in that period ; a Life of Thomas a'Becket, 
Letters, &c. John of Salisbury' was, indeed, a prodigy of 
learning for his time. 

Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, was, con- 
sidering the period in which he lived, a prelate of great learn- 
ing ; be wrote the life of King Richard the First, and Com- 
mentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul and all the Old Testa- 
ment ; he likewise divided the Bible into its present distinc- 
tion of chapters. This prelate may be justly considered one 
of the restorer of British liberty, and the part he acted^dur*- 
ing the disgracful reign of John, was such as became a sincere 
lover of his country. 

Robert, the Scribe, was a divine of learning, and wrote 
commentaries on the Bible. 

Peter of Blois, was an eminent theologist of the eleventh 
century^ but unfortunately bis eiudy was that scholastic tlieo- 
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logy wfafich consisted in vain attempts to prove and explain 
by the subtleties of Aristotelean logic, the many absurd doc- 
trines which then prevailed in the church, and in endeavour- 
ing to explain in this manner the most fallacious of all opi- 
nions that ever existed among mankind ; he was the first per- 
son who employed that figimous word transubstantiation, which 
was afterwieirds adopted by the church of Rome, and which has 
made so great a noise in Europe. 

^t ^ifitOtiSinfi of this period were very numerous as 
>vell as valuable. 

Ingulph, abbot of Croyland, who flourished during the 
reign of William the conqueror, wrote a history of that abbey 
a work of considerable merit, and extremely valuable, for the 
information and anecdotes it conjtains relative to English 
affairs ; his work begins at the year 664, and concludes 
A. p. 1091. 

Marian us Scotus^ must not be here forgotten ; he was a 
monk of Scotland, and composed a large History of Europe, 
interspersed witb an account of English transactions, from 
the creation of the world to the latter end of the reign of the 
conqueror. 

The Life of William the Conqueror was written by Wil- 
liam of Poictiers, who was an eye witness of what he related, 
and tb$i impartiality with which he describes one of the most 
important revolutions in the history of this country, makes 
him a valuable historian. 

Aired us or Ailred, was an historian of great merit ; he 
wrote an excellent abridgment of English history, from the 
time of the imaginary Brutus, to Henry thle First with 
others, and the excellence of his historical compositions has 
obtained him the appellation of the English Florus. 

Odericus Vitalis conDposed a Church History, two books 
of it contain an account of the martial achievements of the 
Normans in .England and other countries ; but his work, 
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though ui^eful, is by no means equal to those of some of his 
cotemporaries. 

But one of our most valuable hisloriaiis was William of 
Malmesbury ; according to his own account, having examined 
into the memorable transactions of his country, and not find- 
ing any account of them written in a manner sufficiently satis- 
factory, he determined to compose one himself, not to display 
his learning, but to bring to. light things -that- were covered 
with the rubbish of antiquity, and the produce of his labours 
were, De Gestis Regum Anglorum^ Novella: Historiee^ and 
a Church History, in four books. The two former containing 
a very judicious collection of the most material occurrences 
in this country, from the arrival of the Saxon in A. D. 449 to 
the escape of the Empress Maud, A. D. 1143. The civil and 
Church History, are indeed much indebted to the labours of 
this excellent person. 

Eadmer, a monk of Canterbury, composed a History of 
the Reigns of William the Conqueror, William Rufus and 
Henry the First, a work of a considerable degree of merit, as 
well as value, and which has had the highest commendations 
bestowed upon it by some of the most judicious authors. 

In the early part of this period, Florence, a monk of Wor- 
cester, composed, or rather as some writers say, transcribed 
from Alar ian us, a chronicle from the creation to Henry the 
First, this performance is, in some degree, valuable for the 

good information it contains, and the distinctness of its chro- 
nology. 

Simeon of Durham did not possess any considerable me- 
rit, he drew up an account of English affairs, from the year 
616 to the reign of Henry the First, with a few smaller histo- 
rical pieces. 

Roger Hoveden sustains a character rather doubtful ; 
some authors assert, that, in his history, he improved upon 
Simeon of Durhafn, or that he was a plagiary who did not ac- 
knowledge what be took from him. The work which entitles 
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Hbveclon to the natne of an historian, is, ** The Antials of 
England, from the year 731, to the reign of King John/^ But, 
though he has been accused of plagiarism by some, yet he had 
his vindicators ; the learned Selden not only defends him, on 
this point, but highly extols him^as an accurate writer, who com- 
piled a useful and careful work from former writers, of which 
Simeon was one. Leiand, and Sir Henry Saville both speak 
in praise of his fidelity as an historian, and the former greatly 
extols the beauty of his style* 

Henry of Huntingdon has been accused of borrowing 
many falsities from Geoffrey of Monmouth's Fabulous History 
of England. He composed a general history of this country 
from the earliest accounts to A. D. 1154. 

Gervase, a monk of Canterbury, possessed no distin- 
guished merit ; his voluminous chronicle, of the kings of 
England, reaches from the reign of Siepben to his own time. 
He likewise wrote a history of the archbishops of Canterbury, 
ft'om Austin to Huber, in the reign of John. His chief merit 
is a strict attention to chronology in the disposition of his ma- 
terials. 

Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, was the author of a 
latin chronicle of Henry the Second and Richard the First, 
as also the life of Thomas a'Becket ; he was an historiati wh€Nie 
annals had a liberal cast, and whose details are divested of the 
uninteresting precision of regular annalists. 

William Little, or William of Newburg (so called from 
the monastery of that name of which he was a member) drew 
up a history of England in five books, from the conquest to 
Richard the First, which, for veracity of disposition and pu^* 
rity of style, is one of the Hiost valuable performances of 
the time. In this work he has attacked Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth with great severity. *' In our times,'* says WilliaBi, 
'^ there sprung up a certain writer, who, to expiate the faults 
^^ of the Britons, set forth a number of ridiculous inveiitions, 
*y extolling their virtue and valor, with an impudent Vanity, 
^' above the Macedonians and Romans, bis name Wosi Geoffrey, 
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^' and he was nicknamed Arthur, on account of his taking the 
'' fables of the ancient Britons concerning king Arthur, fronn 
'^ the old romances, encreasing them with his own additions, 
^^ giving them the varnish of the Latin language, and by those 
^' means cloathing them with the honourable name of an his- 
^' tory ; he also, with still greater boldness, published the Fal- 
'^ lacious Divinations of one Merlin, (those he likewise im- 
^^ proved by his own additions, whilst he translated them into 
'^ Latin), which he set forth as anthentic prophecies founded 

" on immovable truth." Those severe strictures have 

drawn upon him the resentment of several British writers^ 
and amongst the rest the celebrated Leland. 

Alfred of Beverly and Ralph de Diceto, did not attain to 
any considerable merit. Alfred's history is said to be no more 
than an epitome of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Ralph de Diceto 
wrote two books Abbrevationea Chronicorum^ and Imagines 
Historiarum. 

The Saxon Chronicle, which was^ finished in the reign of 
Henry the Second, must not be here forgotten. This vene- 
rable production was began before Bede's time, and composed 
at different periods ; it reaches from the birth of Christ, to the 
year 1154. In some respects it follows Bede and Asser, but the 
history of the wars between the Britons and Saxons is original. 

Girald Barry, or Giraldus Cambrensis, deserves parti- 
cular regard for the universality of his works ; to the character 
of an antiquary, an historian, and a topographer, he joined 
that of a divine, a philosopher and a poet. He composed a 
Topography of Ireland, in three books, and an Account of 
Wales, with many other works ; and though those two trea- 
tises are full of pedantry, idle conceits and fables, yet they are 
not without value; his works are also written with some degree 
of elegance. 

l^litt UtarnittO was not forgotten at this period, on the 
contrary, many of the Norman prelates, who were introduced 
into England by the Conqueror, were polite scholars. 
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Geoffrey, a learned Norman, who had been invited from 
France, to superintend the direction of the school of the 
Abbey, of Dunstable, wrote a play which was called the play of 
St. Catherine, and which was acted by his scholars. This 
production is supposed to have been the first spectacle of the 
kind that was ever exhibited or attempted in England. 

latin ^oetrs was much cultivated by the clergy. God- 
frey, prior of St. Swithins at Winchester, and a native of 
Cambray, was an elegant latin epigrammatic poet, and wrote 
with a great degree of ease and smartness. 

Laurence of Durham, composed nine books of latin ele- 
gies, and employed himself in framing latin defences of du- 
bious cases which occurred among his friends. Besides a 
variety of elaborate pieces, he composed a work on the method 
of writing epistles. 

Robert Dunstable, a monk of St. Albans, was the author 
of an elegant latin poem in elegiac verse on the life of Saint 
Aiban, and his style was flowing %nd harmonious. 

Henry of Huntingdon, the historian, was the author of 
eight books of epigrams and as many of love verses. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, although he is highly censurable 
for his fabulous narrations, has been commended as a poet. 
His latin style is far above mediocrity, and his poem on Mer- 
lin is greatly applauded by Leland. 

Richard, a canon of St. Austins, was the author of a 
poem on tbe celebrated expedition of Richard I. to the Holy 
Land. 

John of Salisbury was the ornament of his age, and a 
good latin poet. The poem prefixed to his book, De Nugis 
Curialium^ is both elegant and witty ; his verses were easy 
finished and flowing. 

William of Malmesbury, besides being an historian of 
great merit, did not forget the Muses ; he .was the autJ^r of 
several pieces of latin poetry. 
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John Hanville, aiaonk of St. Albans, coin posed along latin 
poem, in nine books, called, Achiirineiua^ which is a mixture 
of satire and panegyric on public vice and virtue ; besides 
this, he wrote several latin epigrams, epistles, and smaller 
poems, many of which have considerable merit. 

Alexander Neckham, was an excellent philosopher, a 
profound divine, and a good rhetorician and poet, considering 
the age in which he lived ; his principal piece of latin poetry, 
is on praise of divine wisdom. Neckham, likewise, wrote 
treatises on divinity, philosophy and morality ; he wrote be- 
sides, a tract on the mythology of the ancient poets, and a 
system of grammar and rhetoric. 

Walter Mapes, archdeacon of Oxford, wrote chiefly in a 
satyrical or festive strain ; he was an excellent latin poet, 9nd 
ha3 been called the Anacreon of the age. 

But the great ornament of this period, was Joseph Iscan, or 
Joseph of Exeter, who was the author of two epic poems in 
latin heroic verse. The first was on the Trojan war founded 
on Dares Phrygius^ the favorite fabulous historian at that time, 
in six books, and called, De Bello Trojano. The second is 
entitled, Antiocheis^ and is founded on the celebrated expedi* 
tion which King Richard the First made to Palestine, which 
monarch, Joseph is said to have accompanied, and to have 
been an eye witness of his exploits ; the structure of the ver- 
sification in those poems, approaches nearly to that of polished 
latin poetry. On the whole, the beauty and excellence of the 
first of those poems, and what remains of the second, is so 
apparent, that any one who examines them must acknowledge 
that Jscan would have shone with distinguished lustre, had he 
lived even in more enlightened and polished times. 

William de Canno> celebrated in a poem, the famous Cru- 
sade, or expedition of the brave Richard the First to the Holy 
Land ; hut, this cannot be compared with the more elegant 
production of Joseph Iscan. 
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The other poets of the same period, were WiHiam of 
Ramsey, Peter of Blois, Archbishop Langton, Eadmer the 
historian and Giraldus Cambrensis. 

Besides those latin poems, there \rere composed a number 
of metrical compositions in the vernacular language, but far 
inferior in merit to the performances in latin., those were 
chiefly on religious subjects of this .species of compositions, 
there occurs a translation of the scriptures into English, sup« 
posed to have been made before the year 1200, a version of 
the Psalms, and a large volume of the lives of the Saints. 
The earliest specimen of English poety which is extant, is a 
Prayer to the Virgin Mary, written by one Godric, or Saint 
Godric, an hermit in the twelfth century, and is as follows i-^ 

" Sainte Marie (clane) virgine, 

Moder Jhesu Cristes Nazarene, 

On fo, schild help thin Godric, 

On fang bring heglich wid the in Godes riclie 

Sainte Marie, Christes bur. 
Maidens clenhad, moderes flur, 
Dilie min sinne rix in min mod, 
. Bring me to binne wid the selfd god/^ 

Which is thus literally translated :-^ 

** Saint Mary (chaste) virgin. 

Mother of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 

Take, shield, help, thy Godric ; 

Take, bring him quickly with thee into god's Kingdom. 

Saint Mary Cfarist's chamber. 
Purity of a maiden flower of a mother, 
Destroy my sin reign in my mind. 
Bring me to dwell with the only god/' 

Many satirical compositions appeared on monks, lawyers, 
physicians, &c. &c. Love also, was the theme of many 
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poets ; of those kind of poems, the most ancient love song in 
the English language, was composed in the reign of John. It 
begins as follows : — 

" Blow northerne wynde sent. 
Thou me my suetynge blou ; 
Northerne wynde blou, blou, blou ; 
Ich at a burd in boure bright 
That fully seemly is on syhte 
Menksful meiden of mvhte 
Faire and fre to fonde. * 

Manyotherkinds of poetry, such as elegies, pastoral and 
descriptive poems, &c. occur in those periods. 

Among the poets of this period, who wrote in English, 
were Gulderord, Lazamon, and Orm. 

Some attempts were made likewise towards an improve- 
ment in polite literature. 

John, or Johannes Grammaticus, composed an explana- 
nation of the Metamorphosis of Ovid, and a Treatise on Ver- 
sification. He also, is said, to have been the author of seve- 
ral pieces in the Greek language. 

Laurence of Durham, mentioned before, employed him- 
self in writing orations, &c. in the manner of the ancients, 
and though they were not written with the greatest elegance, 
his design deserves praise. 

Walter de Vinosalvb, wrote on eloquence, and was a cele- 
brated rhetorician. 

.0lVLtilt was much cultivated at this period, by the clergy 
of all ranks. The Anglo Norman clergy applied with great dili- 
gence and success to the study of it. Music and poetry were 
never more intimately united than they then were ; many 
musicians were then poets, and sung verses of their own and 
othier compositions to the niusic of their instruments. The 
sedular mnsiciahs of those times were called minstrels, and 
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are skid to haire formed a very numerous Iratemity, possettied 
many privileges, to have been held in the highest estimation by 
all chusses, and to have worn a particular dress and certain 
ornaments which procured them immediate access to thegreatest 

personages. Church music was also much cultivated by the 

clergy. 

At the latter part of this period, the western part of the 
world, and particularly England, began to pay more attention to 
the sciences of philosophy, physic, and geometry. This was 
owing to the writings of the Arabians, who, having con- 
quered and established large kingdoms in the east, and brought 
them to a state of security and magnificence, applied them- 
^ves to the arts of peace, and the cultivation of knowledge ; 
those sciences to which they were more particularly attached, 
were medicine, mathematics, astronomy, and chemistry, in 
order to improve themselves in useful knowledge, they dili- 
gently applied themselves to the study of history ; they trans- 
lated into Arabic the principal Grecian authors, and were, in 
short, for the space of several centuries the only people among 
whom science mav be said to have prospered. 

At length, they moved towards the west, and settled in 
Spain ; and under the protection of the moorish princes, 
there flourished several men of eminence in various branches 
of knowledge. 

The most famous of the Arabian authors, were Avicena 
and Averroes, by whom the Works of Aristotle were trans- 
lated at a time when they were utterly unknown in Europe. 

To the translations of theGreek and Eoman authors, made 
by the Arabians, Europe was, for a longtime, indebted for their 
acquaintance with those authors. But of all the Greek writers, 
Aristotle was the favorite with the Arabians, they translated 
him into Arabic for the use of their students, and made innu- 
merable comments on the logical part of his writings. The 
western parts of Europe were only acquainted with the works 
of Aristotle through the medium of the Arabic versions, 
translations being made from those, the genuine writings of 
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that great philosopher were unknown, and instead of being 
benefited by that treasure of sound sense, and deep under- 
standing which may be found in them, the philosophers of 
Europe were in consequence of their ignorance of his real 
works, continually penrerting the simplest truths. Nothing 
could be more unfavourable to the liberal studies than the bar- 
barous and barren subtleties of scholastic divinity. 

The first teacher of this art which had now become abso- 
lutely necessary for defending the doctrines of Rome, were 
Peter Lombard, Archbishop of Paris, and the celebrated 
Abelard. The first of those about the middle of the twelfth 
century, compiled four books of sentences, from the writings 
of the ikthers, and with the assistance of an introduction to di- 
vinity, in three books, which had been composed by Abelard, 
in the beginning of the same period. Endless were the conm 
mentaries to which this composition gave birth, and it gained 
a reputation almost unprecedented ; the author was distin- 
guished by the title of ^^ The Master of Sentences,'^ and his 
works long held in the highest reputation. 

This admired species of sopnisniy originally founded on 
that spirit of intricate and metaphysical enquiry, which the 
Arabians had communicated to philosophy, and whichi while 
it had the discovery and establishment of truth for its professed 
object, degenerated into mere sophistry, was greatly eiicou^ 
raged in England by Lanfranc, and Anselm, archbishops of 
Canterbury, and became so mucb in vogue, that it was es^ 
teemed the most necessary and excellent of all the sciences, 
and was studied by great numbers. The chief delight and 
business of the schoolmen was to write voluminous systems -of 
divinity, consisting of a prodigious number of questions oti 
all subjects, which they- discussed with the greatest l<^ical 
acuteness* These questions were frequently frivolous and even 
obscene. Among the questions which they canvassed with 
great eagerness, one was, ^^ Is the body of Christ that is eaten 
in the sacrament dressed orunddressedV' another, ^' l>oth the 
glorified body of Christ stand or sit in heaven,'' &c. Sco^ 
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These visioimry theologists perverted the siinplest expressions 
and embarrassed the most evident truths by laboured distinc- 
tions, and unintelligible solutions. John of Salisbury bitterly 
laments this sophism in his Metalogicon. *' These men," says 
he, ^.' frequent the schools;, they staft a thousand frivolous 
*^ and perplexing questions^ and confound both themselves and 
" others by a deluge of words/* 

From Spaiuy the studies of the Saracens made their way 
into France, and from thence inta England. The invaluable 
art of cyphering was amongst the arts, for which we were in* 
debted to them, and it was from them, that the Europeans 
learned to compose an Almanack. 

Another art of incalculable utility, paper making from 
cotton, which we had from the French, they from the Spa- 
niards, and they from the Arabians, wBo had acquired a 
knowledge of it by their conquests in Tartairy, bqgan to be 
introduced into England towards the beginning of tb^ eleventh 
century. 

Several learned persons at the dose of this period, in 
consequence of the taste which was caused by the introduction 
of the works of the Arabians, applied themselves to the study 
of Natural History. 

Henry of Huntingdon, the historian, was the author of 
three long didatic poems on herbs, spices, and precious 
stones. 

Walter Morgan wrote on the natural history of birds and 
animals in verse. 

#lai$nnattcal SktXtntt was not neglected. Adelard, 
or Athelard of Bath, travelled for the sake of mathematical 
knowledge into France, Spain, Germany, Italy^ Egypt and 
Arabia y he was the author of De Naturis Rerum^ and trans- 
lated Euclid among other Greek writers, from Arabic into 
Latin, and an Ar^ic work, called, Mrttk Ekharetmi^ixpon 
the seven planets. He sicquired great reputation as a teacher 
<^ medicine^ : 
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Daniel Morley, or Merlay, was eminently skilled in the 
mathematics,, and travelled to Spain in order to improve liini^ 
self in that science. 

^jftronotnn was chiefly cultivated in this period, as iar as 
it served astrological predictions, and not for the purposes of 
genuine science ; but though astrology was a fallacious study, 
yet it contributed to promote the study of astronomy. The 
professors of it were undoubtedly well acquainted with the 
planets, eclipses, and the various revolutions of the heavens. 

.fifflttlitlnti at the same time, b^^n to be studied as a 
science. The professors of it were chiefly monks, who ap- 
pear to have derived a great part of their knowledge of the 
art from the writings of the Arabian physicians. 

Athelard of Bath, is reported to have composed several 
treatises on the medical art. 

The arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture were in 
the mean time much practised. 

l^intittS^^ frequently used to decorate churches, and 
the subjects of those pictured ornament were probably stories 
from the scriptures. Another branch of art practised among 
our Anglo Norman ancestors was portrait painting. The art of 
paintingwas likewise, employed in the apartments furniture and 
shields of persons of rank and fortune ; a learned divine (Peter 
of Blois) in the twelfth century complains, that the nobles, 
by carrying into the field their richly ornamented shields, pre- 
sented to the enemy the prospect of booty rather than of dan# 
ger. Painting on glass, it is believed, was introduced into 
this island in the reign of king John. A very favorite art 
with the clei^ of all ranks was illuminating, which was 
chiefly used to adorn the Bible and other books, many curious 
specimens of which still remain. The illuminators of this 
period appear to have been in possession of a great number 
of colouring materials, and to have known the art of prepar- 
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ifig and mixing them, so as to form great variety of colours. 
In those specimens just mentioned there may foe perceived not 
only the five primary colours ; but also various combinations 
of them. Among the clerical artists of the Norman period. 
Osmund, bishop of Salisbury did not disdain to employ him- 
self in writing, binding, and illuminating books. 

Historical painting meanwhile, was not neglected, that it 
was practised, appears from a precept directed to the Sheriff of 
Hampshire, in the severtteeuth year of the reign of King 
Henry the Third, in which he is ordered to cause the King's 
wainscotted chamber, in the castle of Winchester, to be painted 
with the saihe histories and pictures, with which it had been 
painted before. This proves, that historical painting was 
practised in England so long before the seventeenth of Henry 
the III {i. e. 1233) that the paintings were so faded or tarnished 
that they required to be renewed. 

Sculpture airtlf ^tatuars received great encouragement 
in this period, this was owing to the great veneration in which 
the images of saints were held, every church had a statue of its 
patron saint ; and cathedrals and conventual churches were 
filled with them. Matthew Paris speaks in the highest terms 
of the statues erected in the Abbey of St. Albans, some of 
which he says were executed in a masterly manner^ Histo-» 
rical pieces, and figures in basso and alto relievo i^ere exe- 
cuted, the same historian celebrates a curious piece of this 
class in the Abbey. In this piece, he says, which was 
over the high altar, was a representation of the divine 
maj<esty, a christian church, and a Jewish synagogue. On 
ofie hand was a series of figures representing the twelve 
patriarchs, on the other hand, a series representing the twelve 

apostles. 

» . .' 

^r^tfCtUre in all its branches, received considerable 
improvemetfti m the present period ; the ardour for building 
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was UDiversal during the twelfth century, and in eonsequenee 
of this ardour which affected all ranks, nearly all the sacred 
structures in England^ in the course of that period^ were 
rebuilt* 

The sacred architecture of the Anglo Normans, differed 
little in its style and manner from that of the Anglo Saxons, their 
churches being in general plain, low, strong and dark, the 
arches of the doors and windows semicircular, with few or 
no ornaments. By degrees, however, our monkish architects 
improved in their taste and skill, and formed plans of more 
noble light, and elegant structures with a profusion of orna- 
ments which led to that bold magnificent style of buildings 
called the latter gothic ; this style, which began to appear in 
the reign of Henry the Second, was distinguished from the 
more ancient gothic by the following marks. The walls were 
much higher, though not so thick, and supported on the out* 
side by buttresses ; the doors and windows were wider and 
lojBtier ; while the arches of both were no longer semicircular 
but pointed, and sometimes ornamented with clusters of pil« 
lars on each side^ and great variety pf carvings ; the larger 
windows had mullions of stone for ornan^nt, and for the coq- 
veniency of fixing the glass, the pillars^ that supported the roof« 
were lofty and slender, and frequently sqrrounded with small 
pillars, that made them appear like a cluster ; the arches of the 
roof were pointed^ the roof was covered with lead, and the 
fabric ornamented ou the top at each end with pinnacles, and 
with a tower over the middle of the cross, on which, at the 
close of this period, very lofiy spires of wood or stone begmi 
to be erected; this mode of architecture, with some variai* 
tions flourished more than three centuries. 

An immense number of castles were erected in the course 
of this period : Every one who was able (says one of the au*- 
thors or the Saxon Chronicle) built a castle, so that the poor 
people were worn out with the toil of those buildings, and 
^he whole kingdom was covered with castles ; baudes thos 
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which were erected before that tiaw in Entglaiid (according tb 
Ralph de Diceto) no fewer than eleyen hundred and fifteen 
castles were raised from the foundation in the space of nine- 
teen vears. 

Among the architects, who on account of their abilities, 
have obtained a place in history, was William of Sens, 
employed to build the Cathedral of Canterbury. He is said 
to have been a most exquisite artist both in stone and wood 
he not only made a model of the whole cathedral, but also 
models of every particular piece of sculpture and carving, for 
the direction of the workmen ; and invented many curious 
machines for loading and unloading ships and conveying heavy 
weights by land, as all the stones used in the erection of the 
building were brought from Normandy. 

A study which was much attended to, but to the great detri- 
ment of politer pursuits was the &i\)il %a!iO. The accidental 
discovery of a copy of Justinian's Pandects, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, caused the civil law to be received and embraced in the 
western parts of Europe, many nations adopted, and united it 
with their feudal customs, some giying it a more and some a less 
extensive authority. It was first brought over into England by 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, A. D. 1140, who was ac- 
companied by several learned professors in it, particularly Roger 
Vacarius, whom he placed at Oxford. But though it was at- 
tempted to be introduced into this kingdom, the attempt proved 
iueffectual. The ancient common law of the land which had 
immemorably subsisted, maintained its ground against the inno* 
vations of the conqueror and his successors ; and being founded 
on more equal and moderate principles than the Roman code, 
the people retained the strongest affection for it. It was taught 
andstuaied as a science in the monasteries, the universities 
and the houses of the principal nobility, the clergy in prrti- 
cular applied themselves to the study of it with great ardour ; 
but a complete alteration seemed likely to take place, by 
the introduction of the civil law, as it was ^enforced by 

I 
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the authority of the popes, it naturally drew the veneration 
and regard of the monks ; add to this, the Norman clergy 
introduced by the conqueror, Sec. had no acquaintance 
with, or relish for the English jurisprudence. Consequently, 
they obstinately adhered to the Roman code, and, notwith- 
standing prohibitions, they still taught it in their schools. 
They strove, with indefatigable zeal, during several reigns, 
to establish it in this country, and to substitute it for the 
law.of the land ; but the laity continued firm to their ancient 
common law, and declared in the famous parliament of Mer- 
ton, that their old laws should not be clianged. Finding it 
impossible to root out the municipal law, the clergy began to 
withdraw themselves by degrees from the temporal courts, and 
at length, by the episcopal canons all ecclesiastics were for* 
bidden to appear as advocates, in foro secularly nor did they 
long act aa judges, with the exception of the office of chan- 
cellor. But in those places where their authority remained, 
they displayed the same zeal to introduce the rules of the civil, 
to the exclusion of the common law. 

In consequence of this contest between the clergy and 
laity,, the professors of tlie municipal law being driven from 
the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, came from 
thence to London, and erected an university of a new kind, a 
juridicial one in the inns of court and chancery, where exer- 
cises were performed, lectures were read and degrees conferred. 

With regard to the common law, Ranulph de Gianville, 
chief justice to Henry the Second and Richard the First,, com- 
posed a sort of system of it, called De Legibus et Consueiudx" 
nibus AngluBf in fourteen books. 

The canon law was a very favorite study with the monks 
in this sera, as was the decretals of the pontifis, those pontifis 
were constantly assembling councils^ and enacting laws or 
canons. In consequence cMf this, the bishops, &c. were ne- 
cessiated to study those laws, to direct them when they acted as 
judges in their spiritual courts; they were, therefore, very 
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lucrative studies, as they p:iTed the way to the highest honours 
aod richest benefices, and were taught in the universities and 
schools. 

^IPI^iloloSllt or the accurate knowledge of languages, 
does not appear to have been neglected. The Jews in their 
schools which they had in different parts of England, had rab- 
bies, who, besides the rites of the jew^ish religion, taught the 
Hebrew and Arabic languages, arithmetic and medicine, 
and those schools were open to christian youth. The He- 
brew language could not therefore be unknown in this 
eountry. 

Among others, John of Salisbury and Peter of Blois, 
have given proofe in their writings, that they were acquainted 
with both the Hebrew and Greek languages. 

Johannes Grammaticus has been mentioned before as the 
author of some Greek pieces. 

Only two persons in England, at this period were famous 
for their knowledge of the Arabic language, those were Adelard 
of Bath, and Robert of Reading, who both had been several 
years in the east. 

®ft< StminWCitti of UtarttittS in this «ra, were very nu- 
merous ; the University of Oxford was in a most flourishing 
condition. The numbers brought up in it, may be judged, 
when we are told, that in the reign of John, three thousand 
left Oxford and retired to Cambridge^ Reading, and Maid* 
stone; and at the end of the same reign, having returned, 
the university consisted of four thousand members. Cam- 
bridge was at this time a very celebrated seat of learning ; im- 
mense numbers of seminaries of learning, such as cathedral 
and conventual schools, schools in towns and cities, &c. w&rt 
founded in the course of this period, the sciences there tai^t 
were logic, rhetoric, grammar, theology, philosophy, {^ysic, 
tht laws, music« the greek and hebrew las^ages, &c, 

1% 
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Wbt @lltli0]^ &tmimtttf at the time of theconquest^ was 
riot incoDsideFabler that erent though it obstructed the pro- 
gress of trade, yet this obstruction was temporary ; in other 
respects it opened a free communication with several rich pro- 
Tinces of France, which soon produced a trade between those 
provinces and England. 

London was in this time, a very celebrated seat of trade,, 
and the chief one in the country for riches and commerce ; Bris-i 
tol, Exeter, the Cinque Ports, Norwich, Lincoln; York^ and 
many others had also a considerable share of trade. The set*^. 
tl^nent of the Jews in different parts of the kingdom in the 
early part of this period, brought large sums of moneji^inta 
England, and contributed to increase both ifsMnternah. and 
foreign commerce, in which they were . constantly employed J 
The most disgraceful extortions were practised lapon ithOBe 
unhappy people on account of their immense riches and-^^reat 
trade; the chief articles of the foreign trader of this -countrji 
were, the exports, slaves, horses, wool^ leather, 'woolen 
yarn, cloth, corn, metah, salt, &c» Sic. ; the imports .were; 
gold, silver, wines, spices,, drugs, silks, prdcitis stoi^es, &c;. 
from the east, tapestry, linen ; furs from the northern coun- 
tries, dye, stuffs, corn, &c. Among the princes cf this period 
who made mercantile regulations, William the Conqueror 
enacted several laws &vourable to trade, as did Henry the First 
and Henry the second ; this last prince strictly commanded 
that no man should buy or sell any ship to carry out of Eng- 
land, or should send or cause to be sent, any mariner out of 
the country, so necessary did he consider the ships and sailors 
of his kingdom for its defence and trade. Richard the First 
made many judicious mercantile regulations, both for the in*' 
temaj ^and foreign trade of the nation. King John paid great 
att^tjoii to maritime and mercantile concerns^: 'and :gfeatly 
GontrilMited to the improvement of commerce. ; :^. 

The ships used by the Anglo. Normans wer^ much supe- 
rior iasise and baildijag to those of ifae Anglo Saxcvis^ ; a&d 
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their fleets were very numerous, King Richard, the First's 
fleet, when he went on his expedition; to. the Holy Land, con- 
sisted of thirteen ships of the largest kind, with jthree masts, 
and without oars, one hundred and fifty of. th<$ second rate 
large vessels with three masts ;fifty»three gillies, and a great 
number of tenders. The English> ship^, as well, as sailors, 
were much admired by every n:^tiQn jn EJurope, and at this 
time the commerce of England, was greatly enlarged. 

- •• • • - . r 

S^anguast. — The Norman^ haii^jng obtained complete 
possession of England, soqu attempted an alteration in lan- 
guage,' the conquest could not be considered complete, unless 
the language of the conquerer, which was the French and 
Franco Gallic was introduced, .and accordingly, ,all hi^ acts, 
edicts, pleadings, diplomas, &c. were orddted ny him ' to be 
written in that language. 

But his attempts were unsuccessful, and from tbiscatise, 
the number of Normans who accompanied him were ex- 
tremely small in comparison with the native Englri^h or Anglo 
Saxons, and, consequently, biefdrq they pould' feflect : any 
change in the English language, they forgot their own. 

This, however, did not prevent a great number of French 
words being introduced into the English language, and many 
English words becoming obsolete. Hence, the English which 
was afterwards spoken^ and still continues to be spoken, is a 
mixture of the ancient Saxon and Norman French, together 
with such new and foreign words as commerce and learning 
have in the progress of time introduced. 

About the year 1160, in the reign of Henry the Second, 
near which time the language began to assume a form, in 
which the present English may be discovered ; the Lord's 
Prayer was translated by Pope Adrian IV. as follows, and sent 
into England :—» 
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Ure Fader in heaven rich. 
Thy name be hayled ever lich; 
Thou bring us thy michell blisse; 
AIs hit in heaven y doe 
Evar in yearth beene it also, 
That holy bread that lasteth ay, 
Thou send it ous this ilke day, 
Forgive ous all that we have don, 
As we forgiven other mon. 
Ne let us fall into no founding, 
Ac shield ous fro the fowle thing 

Amen. 



The following example of the early Norman Saxon, is a 
charter which was granted to the citizens of London, by Wil* 
liam the First, viz« — 

" Williem, King, grets Williera Bisceop and Godfred Por- 
terefan, andcalle ya Burghwarn binneu London Frencisco, 
and Englise frendlice, and ic kiden coy, yeet ic wille yeet git 
fen ealra Jagay weord, ye get weeran on Eadwerds daege 
kings. And ic will yeet aeic child by his fader yrfnurne, 
aefter his faders daege. And ic nelle ge wolian, yeet aenig 
man coy aenie wrang beode : God coy heald/' 
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INTRODUCTORY SKETCH. 



1216 to 1399. 



XT has been already seen in the last period, that the papal 
power and pretensions had arisen to an astonishing height, 
and that they had no where been greater or more successfnl 
than in England. It is astonishing, after such examples as 
Henry the Second and John, that the sovereigns not only of 
England but of Europe, did not come to a firm determination 
of abridging the vast power, and checking the extravagant 
claims of the Roman pontifs ; but instead of this, they and 
their adherents still continued to exercise the greatest oppres- 
sions and extortions, and met with little opposition. 

One proof out of numbers, that might be offered, of 
the unbounded avarice of the court of Rome, is the methods 
adopted by them to raise sums of money in this country. 
Pope Alexander the Fourth issued an ordinance, in the be- 
ginning of this period, in which all the bishops, abbotts, and 
priors were ordererd to accept certain bills which were already 
drawn for large sums of money, and payable at a stated time. 
It was in vain for those prelates to remonstrate or resist ; the 
bills were presented, and they were compelled to pay them. 
This iniquitous transaction happened in the year 12515, in the 
reign of Henry the Third. 

The beginning of this period unfortunately was remark- 
able, for the infatuation which possessed the nation. It was con-^ 
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sidered an unpardonable crime for any of the laity to deviate 
from that passive submission to ecclesiastical authority, in 
whick they had long beea held ; they were taught to pay im- 
plicit faith to the clergy, and were considered as indispensably 
bound to avoid all inquiry into the established doctrines. It 
might be thought wonderluU that a nation possessed of prin- 
ciples and knowledge, should suffer their understandings to be 
thus enslaved ; but this may in some degree be accounted for» 
if we consider that few laymen received any education, while 
learning was confined to clergymen, the former were not con- 
sidered by their situation as adapted to letters and knowledge, 
and a strict conformity to what they were enjoined by their 
priests and pastors, was considered as their principal duty ; 
some- of the laity began, indeed, to emerge from their igno- 
rance; and blind submission to ecclesiastical authority, but 
these were very few. 

In the depth of this gloom, two lights arose that pierced 
through the clouds of darkness that surrounded them. These 
were Grostest and Bacon, the one a bishop, the other a fran- 
ciscan friar ; the former had in this age of darkness discovered 
many of the defects in the ecclesiastical system, and had the 
courage to resist with invincible spirit, the insolent claims 
of the church of Rome. The latter was in every respect the 
luminary of his age. Yet his worth could not be comprehend- 
ed by his cotemporaries. But though his writings were con- 
demned to obscurity industriously decried, and long kept in 
concealment. Yet this could not prevent, the subjects on 
which his amazing abilities had been employed from being 
known, though the people were ignorant of his numer- 
ous performances. The persecution he underwent, had occa- 
sioned those admirers of his surprizing talents, to-enquire why 
a man of such eminent virtue and piety, and to whom the 
world owed so many obligations, should have fallen under the 
severest displeasure of the church, and should have been so in^ 
humanly treated by the heads of it, and caused them to suspect, 
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that his persecution, had beeu caused by envy of his knerit, and 
a dread that his magnanimity and courage, might prompt him 
to expose their ignorance, and impositions on the credulity of 
mankind. It was well known that he dared to lay his sentiments 
on the abuses of the church, even before the pontiff. His 
friendship and connection with the illustrious Grostest, was 
also well remembered, and made it probable that their senti- 
ments, on the subject of ecclesiastical corruptions, were similar. 
The people, though they were unable to profit by his lessons, 
through the depression they were kept in by the clergy, still 
knew that he disapproved of many of their proceedings, and 
that that was one cause of his imprisonment, and his persecu- 
tion made a silent but a lasting impression upon the people of 
England. 

Such were the sentiments of the greater part of the nation, 
at the death of Henry the third, at which period the powers of 
sound sense, seem to have made great advances among man- 
kind. At the same time, though the state of knowledge was 
fluctuating and declined in some degree ; yet, on the whole 
tlie circle of the sciences was enlarged, and some of them were 
considerably improved. It must not be forgotten that the ab- 
surdities, which went by the name of philosophy and had been 
so detrinientai to true science, had lost much of their credit. 

Edward the First, the monarch who succeeded Henry, was 
peculiarly suited to the temper of his people, with regard to papal 
power; and he soon discovered the necessity of setting bounds 
to that power. As a general, he was one of the most illustridns 
of the English monarchs, and his courage he had sufficiently 
displayed in the crusade he headed to Palestine. But he was 
above all illustrious as a legislator, bis statute of Mortmain, is 
enough to establish his character in this respect. So many ex- 
cellent laws, here enacted in the course of his long reign, 
and the attention he paid to the welfare of his people, 
have procured him, deservedly, the name of the Justinian of 
England. The whole of his regulations ; in short for the in- 

K 
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ternal manageDtient of his kindom ; have proved so bighlj 
beneficial that they have lasted with few alterations in any es- 
sential points down to the latest periods. 

The power of the pope and the riches of the clei-gy, were 
now become so great, that Edward perceived the necessity of 
checking both ; for this purpose the statute of Mortmain was 
enacted ; by this wise regulation no person was allowed to give^ 
selh bequeath, or change, or by any other title whatsoever as- 
sign any land, tenements, or rents, to any religious body with- 
out obtaining a permission from the king for that purpose ; 
besides this, new laws were made in great numbers, and the 
system of jurisprudence he established, was so excellent, that 
after times found no necessity to alter it. 

He confirmed the great charter, and charter of the forests, 
by solemn acts. He established and distributed the several 
courts within their proper bounds checked the papal insolence 
and incroachments, and settled the bounds of the inferior 
courts of justice, and placed able men in all of them, by which 
means justice was well administered. 

His statute of Mortmain produced some salutary efiects. By 
restraining the augmentation of the riches of the clergy, who 
were the principal abettors of papal pretentions, the high 
credit which had been possessed by the pope and ecclesiasti* 
cal order, was diminished by the decrease of their means of 
acquiring wealth. The reverence, in which the popes bad 
hitherto been held was indeed first declining, and the eyes of 
the English began to be opened on the arbitrary innovations, 
and gross abuses of the see of Rome. Another preponderant 
motive, with many of the thinking part of the nation, to free 
themselves from that yoke, was the schism between thetwo preten- 
ders to the papal throne, which then divided the christian world. 

Edward the second did not follow the example of his father. 
His weak reign presents to our view nothing but a series of 
weaknesses, errors, crimes and misfortunes. A circumstance 
which shews, in a .conspicuous light, the progress which the 
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spirit of liberty had made iu this country is, that on his 
coronation the people extorted from him an unprecedently 
formal and solemn oath, to observe the laws of the land. 
His deposition is a remarkable instance of the treatment 
of the English, to a sovereign vrho disregarded their rights, 
and shews the firm attachment to liberty, and resolution !to 
oppose oppression, which then constituted a prominent fea- 
ture in the English character. It must not be forgotten, 
that the parliament, which had before been one assembly, 
was in this reign divided into two houses, of Lords and 
Commons. The first composed of all the clergy and 
laity, who held of the crown by barony, who were sum- 
moned by writs; the second of the representatives of ^1 
the smaller barons, citizens and burgesses ; this division was 
productive of many happy effects, the commons by being 
separated from the other body, conducted their deliberations 
with more calmness and regulation, and gradually acquired a 
greater degree of weight and influence ; by this means the 
rights of the people were sectired against the despotic authori^ 
of their rulers, and the constitution of England greatly improved. 

We are now arrived to the reign of Edward the Third, a 
reign when the nation was highly celebrated for their valour and 
military virtues. Edward the Third was possessed of the most 
distinguished talents, his love of chivalry was not one of the 
least prominent features in his character, he endeavoured by 
every possible means to inspire his subjects with a bold and en- 
terprising spirit, for which he himself was so eminently dis- 
tinguished. He celebrated tournaments, to which he invited 
ail wha delighted in feats of arms, and he encouraged valiant 
foreigners to enter into his service. His institution of the 
ORDER OF THE GARTER, was R great iuducemeut to follow 
the profession of arms, as those persons who partook of this 
honour, were such as were famous for their military accom- 
plishments. 

Chivalry, although it would have been unworthy of later 

k2 
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ages, could not fail of producing some good effects in a bar- 
LNB^rous agCr By the laws of chivalry, none could aspire to the 
honour of knighthood but those of un blemished character. To 
be a brave, loyal, just, generous, and good knight, achampionr 
of the church, a protector of the ladies, and a redresser of the. 
wrongs of widows and orphans, formed part of the articles 
which every knight swore he would perform. Such principles 
as these, on which chivalry was conducted, could not fail to 
soften the minds, and to have some influence on the conduct of 
those, to whom the honour of knighthood was the highest ob- 
ject of ambition. 

The eyes of the nation now began to be opened on the iiv- 
supportable tyranny, and insatiable avarice of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, and a circumstance occurred which contributed to 
strengthen the opinion the people, had already informed of the 
avarice and insolence of the court of Ron&e. The tax granted 
to Rome, by King John, had failed to be discharged lor 
about eleven years, and Urban the Fifth haughtily demanded 
from King Edward the Third,^the payment of it,^ and ia case 
he refused to comply with this demand, he summoned him to 
his court to answer for the default. 

Instead of adopting any measures for discharging this igno- 
minious tax, our brave monarch determined to submit the 
whole question to the parliament, which met the following 
year, and that assj^mbly, with one consent, pronounced that 
neither King John,. or any other King had a right to bring the. 
realm and people into such thraldom, or grant such a tax with- 
out the approbation of parliament, and that what he had done 
was contrary to his coronation oath ; they therefore exhorted 
the King, if the pope urged his claim further, or attempted any 
thing against him by process, or any other way, to oppose such 
usurpation with all his power and force. It was on this occa* 
$ion that Edward put an end to the payment of the annual tax 
of one penny upon each house, for the support of an English 
college at Rome,^ called Peter's pence, which had originally 
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been granted to Rome by Ina, King of Wessex, in the time of 
the Heptarchy . 

It was in the same reign, that the papal authority received a 
severe check by the two famous statutes of pramutiire and 
proviiors; by the first it was ordained, that all persons who 
carried causes into courts abroad, the decision of which 
belonged to those at home, should be imprisoned, and forfeit 
their lands, goods and chattels to the king^ The second ordered 
that the pope should not collate any ecclesiastical benefices in 
prejudice of the sovereign , the right of the chapters, and pa- 
trons, and that any person who procured reservations, or pro- 
visions from the pope should be imprisoned. 

A man who dared to expose the corruptions of Home, and 
the clergy, and made some bold attacks on their authority and 
doctrines, was John Wicklifie : this man exposed the tyranny 
and extortions of the pope, in the strongest colours, and his 
doctrines were received and embraced by several of the greatest 
men in the kingdom, and by a farge portion of the nation. The 
clergy raised, as might naturally be expected, a violent perse- 
cution against him, and endeavoured by every means in their 
power to bring him to punishment, bu>t in vain. The doc<^ 
trines of this intrepid champion of the liberty of thinking, in 
religious matters,, were the same with those afterwards dis* 
seminated by more successful reformers in the sixteenth cen^ 
tury. 

it was also in this reign, that the Muses ventured to 
speak in English with particular dignity. It is in this reign 
that we find the illustrious names' of Gower and Chaucer, the 
two fathers of English poetry, and two of the first men who 
wrote with any degree of success in the language. 

It was in the same period that the invention of artillery 

took place, which instruments of war are said to have been 

^rst used at the battle of Cressy, and to have contributed to the 

fining that famous victory ; but it was some time afer wards 

heSove they were brought to any degree of perfection. 
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The reign of Edward the Third is a remarkable epoch in 
the history of the English language, for it was then ordered 
by parliament, that the Norman tongue should be no longer 
used in law proceedings. In the same reign the constitution 
and form of the parliament was greatly improved, and its au- 
thority much increased. The great charter was confirmed by 
several acts of parliament, and some articles of it enlai^ed 
and explained, and many statutes likewise were made which 
contributed in no trifling degree to the improvement of the 
common law and the security of the rights and privileges of 
the people ; but unfortunately the philosophic pursuits, as they 
were then styled, still engaged the attention of our ancestors, 
were considered by many of the sublimest nature, and were 
the chief cause that many applied with so much less ardour to 
politer studies. 

The parliament, in the reign of the weak Richard 
the Second, was more completely formed, and approached 
nearer to the model on which it has been ever smce esta- 
blished, and assumed a greater d^ree of importance ; it is in 
this reign that the first instance occurs of a Speaker of the 
House of Commons being chosen. Sir Peter de la Mare and 
Sir James Pickering are the two first upon record who bore 
that honourable office. Richard the Second's deposition is 
another remarkable instance of the determined spirit of the 
people towards an arbitrary monarch, and shews that more 
rational notions of liberty began to prevail among them. 
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CxROSTEST, Bishopof Lincoln,called likewise Greathead and 
Grouthead, merits particular notice; this worthy and heroic pre- 
late was, in every respect, the ornament of his age, an universal 
scholar, and in the knowledge of every science, greatly excelled ; 
^e composed a great nuniber of treatises on divinity, philoso- 
phy, and every other subject, and was well acquaint^ with the 
Latin, French, Greek and Hebrew languages ; he translated 
(with the assistance of Nicholas, surnamed Graecus, whom he 
retained in bis service) from Greek into Latin, a work, called, 
*' The Testaments of The Twelve Patriarchs,** and was so for 
a proficient in the French language, as to translate from it a 
piece, called, Le Chdteau de I' Amour ; his vigorous opposi* 
tion to the arbitrary mandates of the church of Rome gained 
him great celebrity ; when he received any of the papal 
bulls, he examined whether they contained what was contrary 
to the precepts of the gospel or the interests of religion, if he 
found this to be the case, he immediately destroyed them. He 
received from the pope one bull, which contained in it the 
clause of non obstante ; but the noble Grpstest instead of ex- 
ecuting it, wrote a letter to him, in which was contained some 
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of the boldest expressions and severest reproaches, and in which 
the injustice and impiety of it was exposed, with no small de^ ' 
gree of freedom and severity. He, as might be expected, drew 
upon himself the highest resentment of Rome, and the sentence 
of excommunication was denounced against him, but the pow- 
ers of that court were lost upon him, and his life which had, 
throughout, been a life of piety and virtue, was closed with 
making a solemn appeal to theChristiau world, against the un- 
just authority and usurpations, of the church of Rome. 

His learning was universal and profound, and the illustrious 
Roger Bacon, with whom he was intimately connected, and 
who was well qualified to give a correct judgment, tells us that 
he was one of the most learned men in the world, and excelled 
all the rest of mankind, in every species of knowledge. 

Alexander Cemetarius, affords a woeful example of the 
persecutions which those who resisted the Church of Rome, 
were doomed to suffer. This man, who had been professor of 
theology at Paris, dared to preach that the popes had no con- 
cern with the temporal affairs of a state, and had no right to 
deprive kings of their crowns ; for this dangerous doctrine he 
was so severely persecuted, as to be reduced to the necessity of 
begging his bread. 

Sewald, or Sewall, Archbishop of York, was distinguished 
as an opposer of the church of Rome. Or in other words, 
was singularly stout in defending the cause of his clergy 
against the pope. 

Robert Bacon must not be here forgotten, he was an emi- 
nent divine of this period, and the author of several theological 
works, he wrote the life of Edmund Riche, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, his patron. 

Richard Fishacre was a distinguished lecturer in the sci. 
ences, both at Oxford and Paris, and was extremely celebiiated 
for his knowledge in divinity. 

Edmund Riche, Archbishop of Canterbury, was a prelate of 
f\o small d^free of learning. 
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William Shirivodd, or Shirley, Chancellorof Lincoln, was 
a divine of considerable learning. 

But one of the greatest men, and most wonderful geniuses, 
that this or any other country ever produced was, Roger 
Bacon, a franciscan friar, of this period. 

This illustrious person was born at llchister, in Somerset- 
shire, in the year 1214, and at a« early age was sent to Ox- 
ford, at which place he prosecuted his studies with such ardor 
and success, as to recoramerid him to the friendship and pa- 
tronage of the greatest men ih the university, among those 
was Grostest, Bishop of Lincoln, to whom he was particularly 
indebted, and whom Bacon speaks of in his works, in terms of 
the highest commendations. 

Having spent some years at that famous university, in the 
study of the languages, logic, mathematics and various branches 
of philosophy, he, according to the custom of the times, re- 
moved to the university of Paris, which was then extremely 
celebrated as a seminary of learning, where he was distinguish- 
ed by his application and improvement, and in token of his 
eminence in literature and science, he received the degree of 
doctor in theology. In the year 1240 he returned to his na- 
tive country, and took the habit of the Franciscan Or- 
der, and as the love of learning was his predominant pas- 
sion, he settled at Oxford, in order that he might prosecute 
his studies and researches with a greater degree of advantage. 
This great man did not, like the scholars of the age, employ 
his time in the study of the imperfect versions of the works of 
Aristotle, and in reading commentaries on them, written by 
men who did not understand the original language, in which 
they were written, but made himself a master of the Greek 
language. He next applied himself to the study of nature, and 
engaged in a course of laborious, expensive, and well-conduct- 
ed experiments, which he considered as the only means of ar- 
riving at certainty and making useful discoveries ; and so great 
was the esteem in which he was generally held, and so high 

L 
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were tbe expectations entertained of the benefits that would 
result to science from the vigour of his mind and the assiduity 
of his application, that be was enabled by the generosity of his 
friends and patrons, to collect books, construct instruments, and 
prosecute his experiments during the course of twenty years^ 
and to expend on those experiments, &c., the sum of two 
thousand pounds, eaual to thirty thousand pounds of our 
naoneyat present. This was a prodigious mass of money for 
those days ; but if we consider, on wiiat it was expended, we 
must be forced to confess, that no money was ever better em- 
ployed, and ^^ in the course of those experiments (says a learned 
writer,) he made a greater number of useful and surprizing 
discoveries, than ever were made by one man, in an equal 
space of time." 

But the fame of the illustrious Bacon excited the envy, and 
subjected him to the ignorance and malice of the monks of his 
order, wlio spread a report that he practised magical arts, and 
held converse with evil spirits. In consequence of this, he was 
restrained from reading lectures to the younger students of the 
university, which to him had always been a pleasing occupa* 
tion, and lest his writings should extend beyond the limits of 
his monastery, be was closely confined, and debarred from all 
intercourse with his friends, his enemies pretending that he 
was attempting to introduce dangerous innovations, tending to 
disturb the peace of the church, and he was prohibited from 
sending any of his writings out of his convent, except to the 
pope. 

But the efforts of malevolence could not deprive him of the 
esteem and respect, to which his extraordinary talents justly 
entitled him. The papal legate in England, Cardinal Bi^op 
of Sabina, who afterwards sat in St. Peter's chair, entertainea 
so high an opinion of Bacon's genius and merit, that he re^ 
quested from him, a complete copy of his works. Biit Bacon 
was unable to comply with his request, by the prohibitioa of 
hi^ own^ m^onastery. On. the accession, however, of the cardinal 
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to the papal chair, under the name of Clement 4th, he signi- 
fied to his holiness, his willingness to perform what he had 
before requested ; and immediately began to collect, arrange 
and revise the pieces he had already written, and having di- 
gested them into one volume, which he called Opus Majusy 
(i. e. the gi-eater work) he sent it to the pope, by John of Paris, 
his favorite disciple, and the liberal minded pontiff was so 
gratified with the present of this work, that he procured 
for Bacon extraordinary favour and encouragement in his 
studies. 

On the death of the enlightened Clement 41h, Bacon en- 
dured fresh troubles ; Jerome de Esculo, general of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, prohibited the reading of his works and im- 
prisoned him, because it was alledged his writings contained 
some suspected novelties, and in this confinement he continued 
ten or twelve yeai-s. 

At length his ancient enemy Jerome de Esculo, was raised to 
the papal throne, and took the name of Nicholas the fourth ; 
upon this, Bacon attempted to conciliate his favour, by present- 
ing to him a treatise, " on the means of avoiding the infirmities 
of old age ;" but his endeavours it appears were unsuccessfuli 
for he remained in his cruel confinement, till nearly the latter 
end of this pontificate, when he was released, at the earnest 
intercession of some English noblemen. Upon his return to 
Oxford, this illustrious man composed his Compendium of 
TTieology, and " continued (says Dr. Hairy,) to prosecute his 
studies by polishing his , former works and composing new 
ones, till death put an end to all his calamities and all his la- 
bours, at Oxford, June 11th 1292, in the college of his order. 
He was interred in the church of the Franciscans.'* 

Thus ended the life of one of England's greatest ornaments, 
Friar Roger Bacon, who well deserved the appellation of doC'^ 
tor mirabilisj (wonderful doctor) and whose extraordinary 
powers and attainment, must always be objects of the highest 
admiration among the enlightened part of mankind. His en** 
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comium on the learned Grostest, may indeed be more justly 
applied to himself, when he characterises that excellent bishop 
as the most learned man in the world, excelling all the rest 
of mankind in divine and human knowledge. 

His knowledge was universal, to begin with the languages. 
In Greek, Latin, HebrewandChaldee, he was profoundly skilled 
and had scudiedthem with so great a degree of critical exactness, 
as to render some of his observations in that part of the Opus 
Majus^ which treats on the subject, judicious and instructive. 

In mechanics, he was a second Archimedes, in a work of bis, 
called " of the Secret Operations of Art andNature^ and theNul- 
lity of Magic ^^^ hesays ''that, instruments may be made without 
the help of Magic, which instruments may perform by artificial 
means, many wonderful operations such as magic itself is incapa- 
ble of performing. A vessel (he continues) may be so construct- 
ed, and oars within so disposed, as to make more way with one 
man m her, than another vessel full of sailors. It is also possible 
(adds he) to makea chariot, which without any assistance of ani- 
mals, shall move with that incredible rapidity, with which the 
scythed chariots of the antients are said to have moved« It is pos- 
sible (he continues,) to make instruments for flying, so that a 
man sitting in the middle of it, and steering with a kind of 
rudder, may manage what is contrived to answer the end of 
wings, so as to divide and pass through the air. It is equally 
possible to make a machine of a very small size, and yet capar 
ble of raising or sinl^ing the greatest weights, which may be 
of infinite service on certain occasions, for by the help of such 
an instrument not above three inches high, or less, a man may 
deliver himself or his companions out of prison, and ascend or 
descend at pleasure. — An instrument may be made by means of 
which, one may di*aw a thousand men to him, by force and 
against their wills. — As also machines which will enable men 
to walk at the bottom of the seas, without danger. That all 
these instruments (says Bacon,) are made in our time is roost 
rertaia, and 1 have seen them all^ but that for flying, and that 
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I have never seen, though I am welt acquainted with the wisie 
man who invented it/* 

From his mentioning the machine foi^ raising or sinking the 
greatest weights, it appears this wonderful man was acquainted 
with the perpetual screw^ as well as with the diving hell^ for he 
speaks of a machine to enable persons to walk at the bottom of 
the sea. Those discoveries are amazing, if we consider the 
ignorant age in which this great man lived. 

His knowledge of the science of Optics was equally accurate 
and he undoubtedly understood the theory and practice of 
many of those discoveries, the application of which has been 
so important, and so useful in more modern times. In 
his admirable treatise on Perspective, he explains at great 
length, and with wonderful perspicuity the theories of reflected 
vision or Catoprics and of refracted vision, or dioptrics, as 
well as of direct vision, or optics, and from those theories be 
has deduced many useful inventions, among others that of read- 
ing glasses, which he plainly describes, as well as the Camera 
Obscura, some have ascribed to him the invention of the 
telescope. 

By his skill in catoprics, he rivalled Archimedes in the 
construction of burning glasses, and there is the clearest evi- 
dence in the works of this wonderful man, that he was ac- 
quainted with the different kinds of instruments^ for viewing* 
objects to advantage which have been so much admired as mo- 
dern inventions* 

In geography, his researches were various and extensive. 
Frota conversing with those who had travelled in distafit parts, 
and from perusing every thing that had been written on the 
subject, he composed a description of all the countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, that were known in the thirteenth 
century, which description is far ,more correct than could be 
expected. It appears that Bacon bad adorned and illustrated 
his descripti^m by a map, in which the latitude and longitude 
of places were ascertained by meridian and parallel lines the 
eameas in our present maps. He was of opi^iioh, apdiftboured 
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with great earnestness to prove that, ' a much greater portion of 
the terraqueous globe was dry land, and habitable^ particularly 
in the southern hemisphere ; than was generally supposed ;' and 
he endeavoured to prove this, by the very same arguments 
which two centuries afterwards, determined Columbus, to go in 
quest of the new world. 

His acquaintance with astronomy enabled him to discover 
the errors of the calendar, and to propose a proper method of 
correcting them. Another of his studies was Alchymy, but 
though he indulged in chimerical notions of the medicinal 
virtues of the aurum poiabile^ or tincture of gold, and was 
misled by the visionary projects of the alchymists of his age, 
yet in the ardent pursuit of the grand elixir and universal^me- 
dicine, he made useful and curious discoveries, such was that 
of the ingredients and effects of gun powder, both which he 
has described in several parts of his works, although it was 
for a long while supposed to have been a much later invention. 
In his Treatise on the Secret Operations of Art and Nature, 
already mentioned, he informs us that '^ sounds like thunder, 
and corruscations may be made in the air, and even with 
greater horror than those which are made by nature. For 
a little matter properly disposed, about the bigness of a 
nian^s thumb, makes a horrible noise, and produces a 
dreadfd corruscation ; and by this, a city, or army, may be 
destroyed in several different ways.'* In another part of the 
same treatise, he tells us the ingredients of which this terrible 
composition is made : '' by saltpetre, sulphur, and the powder 
of wood coal, you may make this thunder and corruscation, 
if you understand the art of compounding them.'* 
Of his knowledge in medicine, we have sufficient proof 
in his Treatise on the Means of avoiding the Infirmities of 
Old Age, blended with many obscure and fanciful things. 

The imputation on his character of his leaning to magic, 
was altogether unfounded, for though he so far partook of the 
superstition of the times as to place some confidence in judi- 
cial astrology, yet he was an enemy to necromancy and magic, 
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and the absurd story of his haying constructed a brazen bead, 
which proposed and answered questions, is equally ridiculous 
and groundless. 

IiV logic, metaphysics, philology, and the politer parts of 
learning, our illustrious Roger Bacon was equal, if not supe- 
rior to most of his contemporaries, and there is to be found in 
his Treatise on Ethics, or Moral Philosophy, many excellent 
principles for directing the judgment, and regulating the con- 
duct. 

But his favorite study was theology, and to that all his 
other studies were subservient ; he directed all his actions and 
his writings to the glory of God and the good of his fellow 
.creatures ; to the Holy Scriptures he paid due deference, and 
enforced the study of tbem in their original language, as well 
as an assiduous application to the several branches of learning, 
which he considered necessary for rightly understanding and 
interpreting them ; this seems to have been the object of his 
last treatise, The Compendium of Theology. 

The works of this wonderful man were very numerous, 
The Opus Majusj which he sent to Pope Clement the Fourth, 
in the form of an epistle or address, is a digest of all his for- 
mer writings. In this work Bacon describes the impediments 
which hinder persons from arriving at true and useful know- 
ledge, illustrates at large the usefulness of the studies of gram- 
mar, mathematics, and perspective, explains the nature and 
value of experrments in philosophy, and earnestly exhorts the 
pontiff whom be addresses, to give every possible encourage- 
ment to science in general, particularly to the study of nature ; 
this work entitled, Eptstola Fratris Rogeri Bacanis^ abounds 
with various physical facts and observations, and also exposes 
the futility of necromancy, charms, divination and magic. 

The whole life of Ibis truly illustrious nmnv was spent in 
composing bdoks, which had for their subjects^ grammar, 
mathematics, ]:^'»i€8, optjcd,' geography, astronoitiy, chro- 
nology, clietDistpy, magic, medicine, ]<^cv metaphysics, 
ethics, theology, philology, and miscellany. Indeed, when we 
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contemplatie the extraordinary powers and attainments of Friar 
Bacon, and review the important and useful discoveries that 
were made, by him, in various branches of science, and when 
we compare them with the age in which he lived, we cannot be 
surprised that he should have been distinguished by the title of 
Wonderful Doctor. We must ever regard him as a prodigy of 
learning and science, and one of England^s brightest luminaries. 

Thomas Doching, Thomas Hall, and Nicholas Gotham, 
wrote commentaries upon scripture. 

John Baconthorpe, so called from the place of his birth, 
merits particular distinction, he was distinguished by the title 
of Resolute Doctor, and obtained great reputation by bis 
works, even on the continent. He wrote commentaries on 
all the Old and New Testament, and many other works. 

Bradwardin, Archbishop of Canterbury, was eminent for 

his knowledge in school divinity, philosophy, and mathema«» 

tics. His celebrated treatise against the Pelagians, obtained 

.a reputation which continued a longtime. He wrote several 

other works. 

Richard Fitz Ralph, Archbishop of Armagh, although 
supposed to have been an Irishman, is here inserted because 
he is thought by some to have been a native of Devon. This 
prelate was extremely celebrated for his knowledge in philoso* 
phy, divinity, the civil and canonical laws and logic, as well as for 
tiis vigorous opposition to the encroachments of the Mendi- 
cant Friars, whose vices he did not hesitate to relBect upon, 
with great severity, in his sermons and lectures at Oxford ; but 
there 16 one circumstance in his life, which, if true, does him 
the highest honour ; he is said to have translated the Old and 
New Testament into the Irish language for the use of that 
nation. 

John Duns Scotus, who lived rather earlier than Brad- 
wardin, was an eminent professor of scholastic theology, and 
became very celebrated throughout all Europe, for his supe- 
riority in the admired art of logical disputation, the quickness 
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and «ubtilty of his distinctions, and the fecundity of hfs 
invention. This wonderful man was likewise eminently 
skilled in natural and moral philosophy, the civil and canonical 
laws, as well as in every branch of mathematical knowledge. 

His disciple, William Ockham, was also a man of won- 
derful abilities and great courage in opposing with great vehe- 
mence, the ambitious pontiffs ; but he was particularly famous 
as a professor of scholastic divinity, on which account he ob- 
tained the pompous titles of Singular and Invincible Doctor. 

But the shining light of this period was John Wicklifie, 
who introduced the greatest alteration in religious know- 
ledge that this country had experienced for many centuries. 

He received his education at Oxford, where he made 
great progress in all the literature of the age, and obtained the 
highest academical honours ; his genius and learning recom-> 
mended him to the notice of Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by whom he was appointed. rector of Canterbury Hall ; but 
under his successor Langham, he was displaced, and a monk 
substituted in his stead. Upon this he appealed to the Pope, 
who confirmed the archipiscopal sentence, as a rebuke for the 
freedom miih which he had treated the monastic profession. 

Highly exasperated at this usage, Wickliffe immediately 
gave.a loose to his resentment, and attacked in numerous ser^ 
moAS ^nd treatises not only the ecclesiastical corruptions, bcft 
even the usurpations of the papal hierarchy; he combatted with 
great spirit the exhorbitant power and ambitious pretentions 
of the court of Rome, in temporals as well as spirituals ; and 
with equal spirit he opposed the encroachments of the begging 
friars, who were the great supporters of the papal power. 
By his numerous writings in the English language ; ne still 
faither diffused the knowledge of his doctrines, and exposed 
the sloth, hypocrisy and other vices, of the mendicant friars, to- 
gether with the various <!orruption8 of tbecoort bikI cliurcfa of 
Home ; and whatever were his motives, it rs certain that those 
efforts enlarged the notions of mankind, and sowed tiie seeds 
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of a revolution in religion, which was disfieminated even in 
foreign countries, and raised an opposition to the papal autho- 
rity, which generated a spirit of investigation that was never 
entirely suppressed ; and, although kept in a state of depres* 
sion, occasionally was the source of much alurni to the court 
of Rome ; and, finally, operated as an example to those illus- 
trious men who undertook the great work of reformation in the 
sixteenth century. 

He soon gained a multitude of proselites amongst the 
most enlightened of the English clergy ; and what was of 
essential service to the cause he maintained was, his acquiring 
disciples and protectors amongst the first personages in theking- 
dom^ particularly the Lord Henry Percy, Marshal of Eng- 
land, and John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

This illustrious champion, of truth and liberty, went so 
far as to call the pope Antichrist ; he denied his supremacy, 
apd exposed his tyranny and extortions in the strongest colours; 
he denied the real presence, and the authority of the bishops 
to inflict temporal punishments upon religious offendei*s ; he 
condemned tne worshipping of saints and images, and not 
only exhorted the laity to study the scripturee, but translated 
the Bible into English for general use. 

His sentiments exposed him to the greatest persecution of 
the clergy y many bulls were published against him, and he was 
forced to appear before his superiors ; hut being protected by 
twQ such powerful persons, Ids enemies were unable to punish 
him. In vain did the Pope ^nd clergy denounce vi^ngeance 
agaijQSt him ; in vain did .his enemies destroy his works and 
conclemn his. dqctripes ; all those attempts were ineffectual : 
his followers became so numerous as to constitute a strong 
party» who separated in form, from the church of Rome, and 
who b^d such cpnfidenc^ in their numbers^ and . the power and 
digiuty of their prote^oi^ and patrons,- as. boldly to propose 
theirsyst^mtothe considi^ration and reception of parhament. 
lr},spite,/ff the malignity :pf hiaenemies^ this iliustrious^ man 
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lived in peace, and quietly closed a life which had been 
spent in attempting to emancipate his countrymen from the 
tnost intolei-able oppressions, at his rectory of Lutterworth, in 
the year 1384. 

Among the followers of Wickliffe, Peter Pateshull dis- 
tinguished himself, and was a zealous defender and propagator 
of the doctrines of that illustrious reformer ; but he was 
forced to fly into Bohemia, and there he became very famous 
among the disciples of John Huss. 

Nicholas Hereford and John Ayshton, were two persons 
who professed and preached the new doctrines. Ayshton was 
forced at length to desert them. Hereford refused at first to 
retract his opinions, but at length consented to shut himself 
up in a convent of Carmelites, where he died. 

Dr. Philip Rapyngdon was a famous supporter of the 
doctrines of Wickliffe, but at length was induced to recant 
and become a zealous persecutor of the Lollards, and he, in 
course of time, became a bishop, and afterwards was raised 
to the dignity of a cardinal. 

The writers on the opposite side, or the adversaries of the 
Lollards were very numerous ; the principle of them were, 
John Sharpe, a philosopher and divine, ana the author of se- 
veral treatises ; John Swafham, a Carmelite Friar, who after- 
wards became bishop of Bangor ; Richard Lavingham, a 
monk of Ipswich, and an eminent logician. 

Dimock and Binham distinguished themselves ou the 
same side. 

The schism in the church, at this period, concerning^ the 
election of a pope, the competitors for which dignity were 
Clement the Seventh, and Urban the Sixth, was the subject of 
much controversy in Europe ; amoiig the English writers who 
exerted their talents on the subject, were, Thomas Palmer and 
John Colden. 

Although the ^fttOtiOM of this period were very nu- 
merous, yet few of them were eminent for their abilities. 

m2 
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Of all of them Matthew Paris was the most illustrious. His 
Historia Majorjh a very full History of England, from the con- 
quest to 1259, and he was the author of an abridgment of the Hu^ 
toria Major, called Historia Minor; he likewise wrote the lives 
of the two Offa's, kings of Mercia, and of the twenty-three 
first abbots of St. Albans. No historian who has recorded the 
transactions of his countrymen in his own time, can be com- 
pared with this learned monk for intrepidity ; he censures in 
the plainest language, the follies and vices of persons of the 
highest rank, and though a monk, he has painted the avarice and 
tyranny of the see of Rome in the strongest colours. His 
historical labours,, in short, will be read with pleasure by every 
lover of English history and antiquities. 

Walter of Coventry, has been praised for the fidelity of 
his narrations, particularly by Leland. 

Thomas Wikes drew up a chronicle of English affairs, be- 
ginning with the conquest and ending with- the death of Ed- 
ward the First, which is clear and full in many parts. 

Ralph Higden has taken from many of our best histor 
rians ; but although a plagiary, he has preserved in his Poly- 
chronicon^ many remains out of ancient chronicles now wholly 
lost or mislaid. It is divided into seven books, the first, de- 
scribes all countries in general, particularly England, the other 
six comprise a concise account of civil history from the erea- ^ 
tibn, to the year 1357. r 

The chronicle which goes under the name of John Bromp- 
ton, begins from the conversion of the Anglo Saxons, and 
ends with the death of King Richard the First. The author is 
very full in his collections for the Saxon tixnes^ and gives us 
many of their laws at large. 

Matthew of Westminster wrote a short chronicle from the 
creation to the year 1307, called Flowers of History, the first 
part of which is said to be an exact transcript of a work of 
Matthew Paris. 

Matthew's work was continued by other persons, particu- 
larly by Adam 4^ Merinauth to the year 1380. 
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Walter Hemmingford composed a history of England, 
from the conquest to 1308, this work is composed with great 
care and exactness, and considering the time in which it was 
written, the style is not undeserving of praise. 

John de Trekelowe and Henry de Bianeford, both wrote 
histories of the reign of Edward the Second, which are valu- 
able, as they contain many curious particulars, which could not 
elsewhere be found. 

Nicholas Trivet, a dominican Friar of London, was the 
author of historical annals, called, Les Gestes des Apostoiles^ 
Empereurs e Roisy from the year 1130 to 1307. This history 
he had compiled with great care and attention. He was a man 
of considerable learning, and a volumnieus writer on various 
subjects in philosophy and divinity, and was the author of a 
commentary on Seneca's tragedies. 

Robert de Avesbury composed a history of England, in his 
own time, on the acts of Edward the Second and Third, 
'l^his work is valuable both for the sincerity, with which it is 
written and the original papers it contains. 

Henry Knyghton composed a history, beginning with the 
conquest ending in the year 1305. 

William Thorn was the author of a chronicle of all the 
counties, bishoprics^ and abbeys, in England, 8cc. 

Another historical writer of the present period, was Sir 
John Froissart. He had (although a Frenchman,) receiv- 
ed his education, in the court of Edward the Third, and was 
likewise in the court of his successor Richard the Second. 
His work is a general history of the affairs of France, Spain 
and England, as well as other parts of Europe. This history 
he wrote in French, wUch at that time was the court language 
of England. His view of the reigns of Edward the Third and 
Richard the Second, is- a very valuable work, and his account 
of English transactions, is particularly interesting, as from his 
residence in the country, be was perfectly weU acquainted on 
thesubjectof what he relates, and (in the opinion of archbishop 
Nicholson,) his narrations are plain and honest, and the same 
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prelate thinks that^ perhaps, no writer gives a belter account of 
those two reigns than Sir John Froissart: 

William Pakington, secretary to the black prince, wrote a 
chronicle of English transactions from the reign of John 
to 1320. 

The other historical writers of (his period, were Peter 
Henham, Sir Thomas de la More, Ralph JBaldock, William 
Rishanger, Thomas Stubbs and John de Fordan. 

'Ij^OttXJSi^ — ^The next object worthy of particular attention 
is the i?tate of poetry, during the present period. 

It will appear, upon examination that our early poetry, 
from the beginning of the last period, to about the year 1200 
had made no very rapid improvement. Yet as we proceed we 
shall find the language losing much of its ancient barbarism 
and approaching more nearly to the dialect of modern times. 

In the reign of King Edward the First, the character of 
our poetical compositions began to be considerably changed, 
either fictitious adventures were then substituted by the min- 
strels in the place of historical or traditionary iacts, or reality 
was disguised by the misrepresentations of invention, and a 
taste for ornamental and even exotic expression, gradually pre- 
vailed over the rude simplicity, of the native English phraseo- 
logy, this change which had been growing some time, was 
partly occasioned by the introduction and increase of the tales 
of chivalry. 

It was in the reign of Edward the Second, or about that 
period, that the metrical romances chiefly flourished, and 
though the poetry of them was in general very rude, they often 
exhibited gleams of imagination, and many of them had pas- 
sages which were touched with a rude but expressive pencil. 

Of the English poets, the first whose name occurs is 
Robert of Gloucester, a monk of that abbey. He has left a 
poem of considerable length, which is a history of England in 
verse from the imaginary Brutus to his own time. This oom* 
position appears to have been written about the year 1280. 
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The following irude specimen, of his work^ is a descrip- 
tion of the sports and ^lenmities, which followed the corona- 
tion of King Arthur : 

....... - ■ ' 

" The kyng was to ys paleys wh^n the servyse was ydo 
. Yldd with his men^tfe^ aiid the queen to hire also, 
Vor hii hulde the olde usages that men wyth men were 
By them gulve, and wymiiiem by Ihem suive also there, 
Tho hii were ecbotie^yisett Aeyt to her stat by com, 
Kay ktngof Aogeo a thousand knyt^s home 
Of noble men yclothed in ermyne ech one. 
0/ one syweie and servede at f hys noble fest anon 
£iedwer the 6o/y^^ kynge of Noi*th&ndye, '] .': 
Nom also' onjifi halfei vayr'companye, ' 
Of one sy wete ^iirto seroyqf the bofer!erye, 
By vore the qu^ne yt was also of til such certesye 
Vorto telle all the nobiye ihat ther wtus ydo 
They my tonge were of stel rae scsolde not <lure Iherto 
Wymmen ne kepte of no kyngt as in druety : . 
Bote he were in armys well yprbVed and atte leste thrysp. 
That made to the wymmen, the chastore life lede ' ' ^ ^ 
And the kyngtes the Stalwordore and the betere in 

herdede 
Sone after thys nohle mete asiyght was in herdedi 
The kyngtes atyled hem about in eclie s^de 
Yn feldysandili niedysto prove his bachelerye^ 
Somme wyth lance, some-wyth Boerd wythonte tr^/^»y^ 
Wyth playeing at tables, othef at chtkete 
Wyth castynge other wyth setting other in some ogyrt 

manere; .'•',* • '• 

And much so of eny gartie fiddfe thfe? ttmysihtfyfe "*• ; 
The king hem of ys-gyfteith dyd4 lai^e^^^ysy^t \ 
Upe^lbe letiursot'tht tfeiMfes th^ tadyeslHitii sMd^ ! 
And byhulde thys noble 'gtt:M^^''abd W.y<*ffe^k^^ts were 

god,. ' lr->i>. .'iyy * iy -■ ^« ■ '*i* -^ *^'''' 
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Althe thre hexte dain ylaste Ihys noblye, 
In halles $ind in veldes of mete and eke of pleye 
Thys men con;i the verthe day by vore the kynge there 
And he gef hem large gyftys evereashii werthe were 
Byshopryckes and cherches clerks be gef somme 
And castles and townes kyngtes that were y come, &c. 

The language, in which this chronicle was written, was 
the vulgar English of the time and is scarcely intelligible to a 
modern reader, and the work itself is.a very indifferent compo- 
sition. 

Another poet, who lived in the fourteenth century, appears 
as a translator, this was Robert Mannynge, or Robert de 
Brunne, his first work is a translation or rather paraphrase of a 
French metrical work written by Bishop Grostest, and called., 
Manuel Peche^ or the Manuel of Sins, it is a long work and 
treats of the decalogue, and the seven deadly sins, and is 
illustrated with many legendary stories. 

The following is a specimen of this work ; the translator 
speaks of Bishop Grostest's attachment to music, and his de- 
light in the harp, be says^ 

** Helovede moche to here the harpe 

For mens witte y^t waky tb sharpe 

Next hys chaovber besyde hys studye 

Hys harper's chamber was fast the •by 

Many tymes by nyghtes and dayes. 

He had solace in notes and layes. 

One asked hem the reason why, 

He hadde dely in mynstrelly 

He answered hym on thys manere 

Why he held the harpe .so dere, 

'' The virtu of Ihe harpe though skyle and rygbt 

Wy 11 destroy e Xhefendys myght 

And to the cros by Gode skeyl, 
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Ys the harpe lykened weyl 

Thirefore gode men ye shall leve, 

When ye any giemen here 

To worshepe gode at your power 

And Davyd in the sauter 

Yn harpe and tabour and symphanyle 

Worship gode yn trumpes and sautre 

Yn cordes, yn organes, yn bells ringyng 

Yn all these worsh the hevene king, &c. 

His second and more important work, is a metrical chroni- 
cle of England, the former part of which, from ^neas to the 
death of Gadwaller, is translated from an old French poet, call- 
ed, Wace, or Gasse ; the second part of de Brunne's Chronicle, 
beginning from Cadwaller and ending with Edward the First, 
i« chiefly a version of the second part of a French Metrical 
Chronicle in five books by Peter Langtoft, an Augustine Canon^ 
of Bridlington, of whom he says,. 

Pers of Langtoft a chanon 
Schaven in the house of Brydlyngton 
' On Fmnkis stile this storie he wrote 
Of Inglis kine 

He also says with regard to himself,^ 

Of Brunne I am if anye me blame, 
Robert Mannynge is my name, 
Blessed be he of God of hevene 
That me Robert with good will neven 
In the Third Edward's time was I, 
When I wrote all this history. 
In the house of Sixille I was a thfowy 
Dan Robert of Maltone that ye know 
Dyd it write for his fellows sake 
When they willed solace make, iic^ 

N 
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He thus describes Vortigern king of the Britons, meeting 
the princess Rowena, at a feast of Wassaile, 

Hengist that daye dyd hys myght, 

That alie men were glad, kyng and knight, 

And thei their hest in glading 

And wele cop schotin knyght and kyng, 

Of chambir Roena so gent 

Be fore the kyng in halle sche went, 

A coupe with wyne sch had in hand 

And her hatire was welefarand 

Before the kyng on kne sett, 

And on hir langage scho him grett, &c. &c. 

Robert of Bunne likewise translated into English rhyme a 
treatise of Cardinal Bonaventura, entitled de Cceria Passione 
Domini et Poenis S. Marine Virginis. 

Although much poetry began to be written about the reign 
of Edward the Second, yet the only English poet, in that reign, 
whose name has descended to posterity is Adam Davie, his works 
Gonsist of Visions, the Battle of Jerusalem, the Legend of St. 
Alexius, Scripture histories of fifteen tokens before the Day of 
Judgment, Lamentations of Souls, and the Life of Alexander, 
which last is his principal work. 

The following lines, from the last mentioned work, is a de- 
scription of a splendid procession made by queen Olympias. . 

After telling us that the queen being ambitious to shew 
herself, had prepared for a procession, he says, 

So dude the dame Olympias, 

Forto shawe hire gentyll face, 

A mule also whyte so mylke, 

Wyth sadel of golde, sambuc of sylke. 

Was ybrought to the q^jene. 

And mony belt of sylver shene, 

Y fastened on orfreys oftnounde, 
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That hangen were downe to ground e, 

Fourth sheferd weyd her route, 

A thousand lefdyes of riche soutej 

A sperwek that was honest j 

So sat on the lefdyes fyst, 

Ffoure trompes to fourne hire bew, 

Many men that day hire knew, 

A hundred thousand and eke moo, 

Alle aUmtou hire onton 

Alle the towne bihonged was, 

Agens the iefdy Olympias, 

Orgues^ chymbes vuche manner gleej 

Was dry nan ay en the levady fre 

Wythouten the totvnis murey. 

Was mered vuche manere pley^ 

Thar was knyttes tornaying, 

Thar wers maydens karoling,^ 

Thar was champions skymmynge, 

# ♦ # ♦ also wrestlynge, 

Of lyons chace, and bare bay ting 

A bay of bore of bole slay ting, 

Al the city was byhonge, 

Wyth rych samytes and pelles longe^ 

Dame Olympias myd thys paces^ 

Single rood al mantelless 

Hire yalewen har was fay re attjrred. 

And riche stronge of gold wyred. 

It helyd hire abouten hae. 

To hire gentie myddle smal, 

Bryght and shine was hire &ce, 

'Everiefadrhede in hir was, 

A poet named, Robert Baston,^ attended Edward the Se- 
cond to Scotland, in order th^t, being an eye witness of the 
expedition, he could celebrate in verse, the conquest of Scot- 
land ; but the event was far otherwise, for our royal bard 

n2 
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being taken prisoner by the Scots, was compelled for his ran- 
som to write a panegyric on Robert Bruce, or in the words of 
an ancient chronicle, mas constrained to frame a dittie to a 
contrary tune. His poem was probably in English, but our 
poet wrote chiefly in latin, and the only poem of his extant, is 
in that language, Baston's poetry, though barbarous, was not 
contemptible for the age in which he lived. 

The first poet who occurs in the reign of Edward the 
third, is Richard Rolle, or Hampole, of the order of Saint Au- 
gustine, and doctor in divinity. He was a very popular and 
learned, though inelegant, writer in latin, on theological sub- 
jects ; his principal pieces of English rhyme, are, A Para- 
phrase of part of the Book of Job, of the Lord's Prayer, of 
the Seven Penitential Psalms, and a piece in seven parts, 
called, the Prick of Conscience. 

Laurence Minot, was a cotemporary poet with Hampole, 
and was not without merit. 

About the same time flourished Robert Longlande, au- 
thor of the poem, called, The Vision of Pierce Plowman, this 
poem is an allegorical satire against persons of every profes- 
sion, and abounds with the boldest personifications, the 
keenest satire, the most expressive descriptions, and the most 
singular versification, this last is what has been principally 
4:x)mplained of, and has been considered his grand defect, he 
has adopted the style of the Anglo Saxon poets, and imitated 
their alliterative versification, which frequently renders his 
manner extremely perplexed and obscure ; nevertheless, in 
his poem there are a number of beauties, it is a series of dis- 
tinct visions conducted by the agency of several allegorical 
personages, as avarice, bribery, conscience, sloth, covetous- 
ness, wit, simony, theology, study, &c., it abounds with 
strokes of imagination and humour, and is ornamented by 
many fine specimens of descriptive poetry, in which the ge- 
nius of the author appears to great advantage. 

There is great humour in the following lines, descriptive 
f}f the manner in which hunger treated a reduced spendthrift: 
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" Hunger in hest tho bent Wastour by the maw, 
And wrong him so by the wombe that both his eies watered, 
He buffeted the breton about the ohekes, 
That he loked lyke a lanterne al his lyfe after." 

As well as in the following, in which the vices are repre- 
sented as converted and coming to confession, amongst which 
is the figure of envy. 

V Of a freres frpke were the fore sieves, 
And as a leke that hath lied long in the sunne ; 
So loked he with leane chekes lowering foule." 



The following description, in which Kynde^ or nature is 
represented as sending forth diseases from the planets, at the 
command of conscience, aidd of his attendants Age and 
Death is conceived with sublimity, it is too striking to be 
omitted. 

" Kynde, conscience then heard and came out of the 
planets. 
And sent forth h\^ forriours fevers and fluxes, 
Coughs and carc/mc/e^ crampes and toth aches, 
Reumes and radgondes and raynous scalles, 
Byles and blotches, and burnynge agues, 
Frenzes and foule evill foragers of Kynde, 
Ther was " Harowe ! and Helpe ! here conieth kynd ; 
" With death that is dreadful to undo us all.'* 
The lord that ly veth after lust tho aloud cried 
Age the hoove he teas in the raw ward^ 
And bare the banner before death by ryght he it claimed 
Kynde came after with many keen sores, 
As pockes and pestilences, and much people shent^ 
So kyne de through corruptions killed full many 
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Death came dryving after and all to dust pushed 
Kynges and kaysers, knyghtes and popes, 
Many a lovely lady and lemman of knygbtes, 
Swoned and swelted, for sorewe of deaths dyntes, 

This passage has, by some, been thought to have furnished 
Milton with the first hint of his sublime description of a Lazar 
House. Paradise Lost, book xi. verse 477. 

There is a Scottish poet, of the period we are now 
upon, who merits an eminent distinction ; the person 
referred to, is John Barbour, or Barber, Archdeacon of 
Aberdeen, his poem, entitled, " The History of Robert 
Bruce, king of the Scots," considering the time in which 
it was written, is a work of great merit ; the versification 
of it is in general correct and smooth, and the sentiments 
just and noble, and though Barbour was a Scotchman^ 
bis language is rather more intelligible to a modern English 
reader than that of any other part of his time, and even of bis 
illustrious cotemporary Chaucer. 

The following is part of a description of a battle fought by 
Lord Douglas. 

The English archers shot so fast ; 
That might their shot have any last^ 
It had been hard to Scottishmen, 
But King Robert that wel can ken : 
That their archers were perillous. 
And their shot right hard and grievous ; 
Ordained forouth the assembly^ 
His marshal with a great meuzie^ 
Five hundred armed into steel 
That on light horse were horsed well, 
For to prick amongst the archers. 
And to assail them with their spears, 
For they no leisure have to shoot, 
This marshal that i hereof mute,. 
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Sir Robert of Keith he was called. 
And before here have you tould, 
When that he saw the battles so, 
Assemble and together go. 
And saw the archers shoot stoutly, 
With all them of his company, 
In lay upon them can he ride, 
And overtake them at a side, 
And rushed among them so rudely. 
Sticking them so despiteously. 
And in lik fusion bearing down. 
And slaying them for out ransoun, 
That they them skailed e erilk^ne. 
And fra that time forth there was nane, 
That assembled shot for to ma — 

A most illustrious ornament of this age, was Geoffhet 
Chaucer, deservedly styled the father of English poetry ; 
with respect to the particulars of his life, a short account may 
suffice ; he was born about the year 1320, and received his 
education partly at Oxford and partly at Cambridge ; after leav- 
ing the university he travelled to the continent for farther im- 
provement, where he was introduced to the great Petrarch ; 
having obtained the patronage of John-of-Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, be was introduced by him to the court of Edward the 
Third, and was made a page to that prince ; hi$ connection 
with the Duke of Lancaster, he strengthened by marrying 
Phillippa, sister to the celebrated Cadierine Swynford, after- 
wards Duchess of Lancaster. Sometime after, be was sent to 
Genoa on a matter of public concern, and many lucrative em- 
ployments were conferred upon him ; the Duke of Lancaster 
having espoused the cause of WicklifFe, Chaucer engaged 
with warmth, and from principal, in the same cause. But by 
engaging in the political intrigues of bis friend and patron, he 
was involved in many troubles, and on the disgrace of the 
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duke, he was forced to fly into Holland, but afterwards re- 
turned to England upon the restoration of that prince to power 
and favour, and died in the beginning of the reign of Henry 
the Fourth. 

With respect to Chaucer's literary character, he was ad- 
mirably skilled in all the learning of the age. Of his know- 
ledge in astronomy we have the fullest and most satisfactory 
evidence in his Astrolobe, that he was versed in the heometic 
philosophy appears by his Tale of the Chanon's Yeoman. His 
knowledge in Divinity is evident from bis Parson's Tale, and 
his philosophy from that beautiful and pathetic piece called the 
Testament of Love, written in imitation of Boetius's consolation 
of philosophy. With respect to his character as a poet, he en- 
riched his native language by new formsof diction and versifica- 
tion, and in elegance, harmony, and perspicuity of versification 
he greatly excelled all his predecessors ; and his merit was 
not less in painting familiar subjects with humour and pro- 
priety, than in moving the passions or representing the beauti-* 
ful or the grand objects of nature with.grace and sublimity. 

His Canterbury Tales are master pieces, they exhibit a 
wonderful variety of talents and an uncommon knowledge of 
the world, in many of them are to be found splendid imagery 
and fine figures, displayed in glowing and elegant language ; 
they abound with genuine humour and admirable satire, and 
ill short they have been considered as one of the most extraoi^ 
dinary specimens of active genius and various talents that 
England ever produced. 

The outline of this poem is as follows : — 

It is supposed by Chaucer, that intending to pay his devo- 
tions at the shrine of Becket ; he puts up at the Tabard Iod», 
in Southwark, in this Inn he meets. 

Well, nine and twenty in a companie 
Of sundry folk, by adventure y fall 
la fellowship,. 
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These he finds are a company of pilgrims, who likewise 

Toward Canterburie woulden ride. 

They agree to sup with him, and accompany him there 
the next morning. 

Supper ended, the host, a man of sense, humour, and 
conviviah'ty, and whose character is here drawn at full length, 
proposes that to divert themselves on their way, each of them 
should.tell two stories, one going, the other returning ; and 
whoever in the judgment of the company told the best tales, 
should, on their return, be entitled to a good supper at the ge- 
neral expence. The proposal is assented to, he offers to be 
their governor and guide, and they accept his offer. 

At the commencement of the poem, the characters of the 
several guests are separately and inimitably drawn ; the cha- 
racter of the Jovial Hoste^ in particular, is admirably well 
kept up, and the same wit, spirit, and humour, that strikes us 
so much in the beginning, is preserved throughout the whole 
journey. 

" Chaucer," says one of our first English critics, " has 
taken into the compass of this poem, the various manners 
and humours of the English nation at that age. Not a single 
character has escaped him, all his pilgrims are distinguished 
from each other both in their characters and persons. The 
matter and manner of their stories, and of their telling, are 
so suited to their educations, humours, and callings, that 
each would be improper to be put in any other mouth ; even 
the grave and serious characters are distinguished by their 
several sorts of gravity, their discourses are such as belong 
to them^ and them only. Some of his persons are learned, 
some are unlearned, some are virtuous, and some vicious, 
even the ribaldry of the low characters is differei\t; the 
Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook are distinguished from 
each other as much as the Mincing Prioress, and the Broad 
■^ Speaking Wife of Bath/' His poem presents to us a 

• O 
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copious and extensive review of the private life of our ancestors, 
in the fourteenth century/' 

Besides enriching his native tongue, he it was, who esta- 
blished the English heroic verse, in which so many fine com- 
positions have since appeared. " In a word," says Mr. War- 
ton, '^ he appeared with all the lustre and dignity of a true 
poet, in an age which compelled him to struggle with a bar- 
barous language and a national want of taste, and when, to 
write verses at all was considered a singular qualification. 

As to his religious sentiments, he concurred with his co- 
temporary Gower, in his Strictures on the Clergy, and as an 
approver if not a direct follower of the principles propagated 
by WicklifTe, and his writings undoubtedly greatly assisted 
that reformer's doctrines, in opening the eyes of the people to 
the absurdities of popery, and exposing its impostures in a 
vein of humour and pleasantry. 

The following is a list of the poetical works of this great 
poet : — 

Canterbury Tales — The Flower and the Leaf. This 
poem is a sort of festival in honour of the various plants, par- 
ticularly the daisy, the laurel, the flower and the leaf. — Ro- 
maunt of the Rose : this is a translation from the French of 
William de Lorris, and Jean de Meung ; it is full of very severe 
strictures on the religious orders. — ^Troilus and Cresida : 
borrowed from Boccace. This is one of the largest of 
Chaucer's poems, being in five books, it is an admi- 
rable composition. — The Court of Love: the intention 
of this poem was to shew, that Love was a tribunal, to 
which, sooner or later, every man must pay obedi- 
ence ; he concludes this poem, which is of consider- 
able length, with the Festival of Love^ which Vith great 
elegance Chaucer fixes on the first of May, and makes it 
celebrated by the birds. — The Complaint of Pity, — Of Queen 
Annelida and False Arcite, with the Complaint of Annelida : 
borrowed from Boccace. — The Assembly of Fowls, or 
Parliament of Birds: the subject of this poem, is the 
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courtship of John-of-Gaunf and Blanch of Lancaster. — The 
Complaint of the Black Knight: this is supposed to have 
been written in honour of The Duke of Lancaster's Courtship 
of the Duchess Blanch, and is as elegant and harmonious a 
poem as any of Chaucer's composing. — Chaucer's A, B, C^ 
was. written by him for the Duchess of Lancaster. — ^The House 
of Fame, a most admirable performance, Stephen Hawes, a 
poet of the sixteenth century, borrowed from it the model 
of his Temple of Glass. — The Legend of Good Women, is 
a sort of panegyric upon the female sex, or stories of 

Gode women, both maidens and eke wives. 
That weren trewe in loving all her lives ; 
And of false men that hem betraien. 

All the stories are classical, and a great majority of 
them extracted from Ovid's Heroical Epistles. — The 
Council of Chaucer, touching Marriage — ^The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale, addressed to Anne of Bohemia: this 
poem has been admired for the powers of description dis- 
played in it, and for the ^beauty of its landscapes. — Bal- 
lad*, said to have been made by him on his death-bed, which 
has been much admired on account of its being ^' expressive 
of that serene frame of temper, that pure and celestial equa- 
nimity which so eminently characterised the genius of Chau- 
cer." — Ballad sent to King Richard — ^Proverbs by Chaucer 
— Chavicer's Words to his Scrivener. — ^The Book of the 
Duchess. This was written by Chaucer, on the death of that 
lady. — Chaucer's Dream, is an allegorical poem of the Loves 
of the Earl of Richmond and Blanch of Lancaster, and was 
written on the occasion of their marriage. — The Love and 
Complaints between Mars and Venus — Ballad of the Village — 
L'Envoy de Chaucer k Skogan — A Virelay : this little piece is 
distinguished for the happy vein of nature, simplicity and 
pathos which pervades it. 

Hisprose works are, The Testaroentof Love, written during 
his misfortunes, in imitation of Boetius's Consolotion of Philo- 

o2 
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sopby. Treatises on the Astrolobe, an excellent composition in 
Its kind. 

In the following extract from Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales, the Love of Good Cheer, and Facetious Disposition of 
the Host of the Tabard., are very expressively displayed. 

" Grete chere our Hoste made u^ everichone, 
And to the suppere set he us anone 
And servid us with vitailes of the best 
Strong was his wirie and well to drink us lest 
A seemly man our hoste was withal, 
To bene a marshall in a iordis hal, 
A large man was he with eyin stepe 
A fayrer burgeis is there none in chepe 
jBold of his speche and wise and well y taught, 
And of manhode lakid him right nought, 
And eke therto he was a merry man/* 

There is great humour in the following lines, descriptive 
of the confusion in a farm yard, in consequence of a cock 
having been conveyed away by a {^\» 
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After him they ran, 



And eke with stavis many anothir man. 
Ran coll our dogge talbot and eke garlond 
And malkin with her distaffe in her bond, 
Ran cowe and calfe and eke the very hogges. 
The duckis cried as men would thenai quell. 
The geese for fear flewin over the trees, 
Out of the hivi« came the swarme of bees/' 

The following is part of the character of the prioress, she 
is distinguished for her excess of sentimentality : Chaucer says, 

^^ She was so charitable and so piteous. 
She woulde wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caught in a trapp, if it were ded or bled ; 
Of smale houndis had she that she fed. 
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With vostid flesh, or milk, or wastell hredy 
But sore wept she, if any of them were ded, 
Or if men smote them with yarde smert, 
And all was conscience and tendir hert.*' 

The figure of a yeoman is thus described : — 

" And he was clad in cote and hode of grene, 
A shafte of pecocke arrows bright and kene, 
Undir his belt he bare full thriftily, 
Wei couth he dress his tackle yomanly, 
His arrows droupM not with feathers low ; 
And his hand he bare a mighty bow, 
Upon his arm he bare a gay bracer 
And by his side a sword and bokelor, 
A Christopher on his brest of silver shene, 
A horn he bare the baudrick was of grene/' 

Chaucer's Virelay should not be omitted, it is as follows:— 

Alone walkyng, in thought plainyng, 
And sore sighyng, all desolate ; 
Me remembryng of my livyng ; 
My deth wishyng both erly and late. 

• 

Unfortunate is so my fate, 
That, not ye what ? Out of mesure 
My life I hate ; thus desperate, 
In soche pore state, do I endure : 

Of other cure am I not sure : 
Thus to endure is hard certain, 
Suche is my ure, I you ensure ; 
What creature may have more pain ? 

My truthe so plain it takes in vain. 
And grete disdain in remembraunce^ 
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Yet I full &ia would me complaine 
Me to abstaine from this penaunce, 

But in substance none allegeaunce 
Of my grevance can I not finde ; 
Right so mjf chauncewith displeasa unce 
Doth me avaunce : And thus an ende. 

Another poet of the same period, who possesses consider- 
able merit, is John Gower, though he is inferior to Chaucer, 
in spirit, imagination, and elegance, his language is tolerably 
perspicuous, and his versification frequently harmonious ; he was 
a man of great learning, and the most general scholar of his 
age ; his education was liberal and uncircumscribed, and his 
course of reading extensive : by a critical cultivation of his 
native language be laboured to reform its irregularities and esta- 
blish an English style. The three principal works of this poet 
are called, Speculum Meditantis, or the Mirror of Meditations. 
Vox Clamantisj or the Voice of one crying in the Wilder- 
ness, and Confessio Amantis, or the Lover's Confession. 
The Speculum Meditantis^ written in French, is a moral poem, 
recommending fidelity, and mutual love to married persons, 
by examples out of different histories. Vox Clamantis, writ- 
ten in Latin, is a sort of poetical chronicle of the insurrection 
in the reign of Richard the Second — Confessio Amantis^ writ- 
ten in English, is a poetical system of morality, illustrated by 
many amusing tales, happily invented and naturally intro- 
duced. He has much good sense, solid reflection, and useful 
observation, but he is serious and didactic on every occasion ; 
on this account, perhaps, he is characterised by Chaucer, his 
most intimate friend, with the appellation of the moral Gower : 

Oh morall Gower this boke 1 direct 
To thee. 

And also Lydgate says, 

^' In moral matter full notable was Gower /^^ 
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The following extract from the Confessio Amantisj is 
concerning a king whose courtiers complained they had not 
received the rewards and preferments adequate to their me- 
rits ; the king who is no stranger to their complaints, con- 
trives a scheme to prove whether this v defect arose from his 
own want of generosity, or their want of discernment and 

" Anone he lette two cofres make 
Of one semblance of one make, 
So lyche that no life thiike throwe ; 
That one maie fro, that other knowe, 
Thei were into his chamber brought. 
But no man wote why they be brought. 
And methelis the kynge hath bede. 
That thei be sette in privie stede. 
As he that was of wisdome sjigh. 
Whan he therto his tyme sighj 
All privilyche that none it wiste. 
His own hondes that one chist^ 
Of fine golde and of Gneperie 
(The which oute of his tresurie. 
Was take) anone he filde full, 
That other cofi*e of strawe and mulle, 
With stones mened, he filde also. 
Thus be ihei full both tho/' 

* The king then assembles his courtiers, shews them the 
two chests, acquaints them, that one is filled with gold and 
jewels, and that they should choose which they liked best, 
they depute a knight to choose for them, who fixes upon the 
chest filled with straw and rubbish. 

'< This kynge then in the same stede^ 
Anone that other cofre undede, 
Wheras they sawen grete richesse. 
Well more than they couthen gesse, 
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" Lo sath the kynge now male ye see, 
That there is no default in mee, 
Forthy myself I will aquite, 
And beareth your own wite, 
Of that fortune you refused/* 

But Gower's talents were not confined to English verse, he 
wrote in Latin, and copied Ovid's Elegiacs with some degree 
of purity, and with fewer false quantities, and corrupt phra- 
ses, than any of our English writers had exhibited since the 
twelfth century. 

It was in the reign of Richard the Second, that the repre- 
sentation of Mysteries, or Moralities, dramas representing 
some part of the Old or New Testament first took rise ; and, 
though the manner in which they were represented was some- 
times highly absurd, yet something of design as well as a 
fable and moral appeared in them, something also of poetry, 
the virtues, vices, and other affections of the mind being fre- 
quently personified: 

With respect to ]^UoloS22, Gregory Hunter, prior of the Ab- 
bey of Ramsay, when the goods of the Jews were confiscated and 
sold at Stamford and Huntingdon, during the persecution that 
was raised against them in the reign of Edward the First, 
bought their manuscripts, and assiduously studied the Scrip- 
tures in their original language. 

William Britton wrote a Lexicon to the Bible, for the ser- 
vice of common divines, which probably had reference only to 
the vulgate Latin. 

^HVi^it still continued to be a favorite art with our Anglo 
Norman ancestors. The minstrels or secular musicians of 
those.times were held in the highest repute, even by the greatest 
personages by whom they were loaded with honours- and 
rewards.. 
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The most ancient English song^ set to music, which is 
now extant, is one in praise of the cuckoo. This great curio- 
sity is accompanied with a musical composition for six voices, 
in the nature of a catch ; it is also valuable on account of its 
being the earliest musical piece (marked in notes)* which re- 
mains; the date of it is the latter part of the reign of Henry 
•the Third, it is as follows : — 

Svmer is icumen in, 

LhudS sing cuccviy 

Groweth sed and bloweth med 

And springth the wde nu^ 

Sing cuccu 

Awi bleteih after lomb, 

Lhouth after calve cu, 

Bulluc sterteth, 

Bucke verteth. 

Murie sing cuccu, 

Cuccu, cuccu 

Wei sings thu cuccu 

Ne swik thu naver nu. 

Church music also was t^ultivated at this period, by the 
t^lergy of all ranks ; it attracted people to the church, and in a 
great degree rendered the performance of the public service 
more agreeable to themselves. The invention of the new musi- 
cal scale or modern gamut, by Guido Aretihe, in the last pe- 
riod, had contributed in no trifling degree to increase the ar- 
dour of the clergy in their application to music, by facilitating 
the acquisition of musical knowledge. The cultivation of it 
was likewise promoted by the introduction of organs into 
churches. So many of the public offices were sung to the 
^ound of these noble instruments, that to bear any part in the 
celebration of these offices it was absolutely necessary to study 
the musical art. It was accordingly taught in all the coU 

ieges^ cathedrals, convents, and capital churches ; and in con- 

p 
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sequence of the great encouragement given to the study of it, 
the clergy became very able proficients both in vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

Another art which was very diligently cultivated in this 

?eriod was Painting* — ^Under the patronage of Henry the 
^hird, who was a most munificent patron of the fine arts, 
painting flourished greatly ; he kept several painters constant- 
ly in his service, by whom many historical paintings were 
executed in his palaces at Winchester, Woodstock, Westmin- 
ster, the Tower of London, Nottingham, Northampton, 
Guildford and Kenel worth. A chamber in the palace at Win- 
chester was painted green, with stars of gold, and the whole 
history of the Old and New Testament. In one apartment in 
the palace at Winchester, and in another in the Tower of Lon- 
don, the history of Richard the First's Crusade, to the Holy 
Land, was painted. On the wall of the episcopal palace of Litch- 
field was painted, the coronation, wars, marriages and funeral 
of King Edward the First, — Wygmore, Abbot of Gloucester is 
said not only to have encouraged the liberal and mechanic art» 
in his monastery, but to have excelled in them himself ; in his 
great dining room were portraits of all the kings of England, 
before Edward the Second. Matthew Paris is said, in his 
leisure liours, to have amused himself with the study and prac- 
tice of the fine arts, and besides being an excellent sculptor in 
gold, silver, &c., to have been the best painter of his age. 
Friar Simeon tells us that he saw in the royal palace of West- 
minster, a chamber, on the walls of which all the warlike his» 
tories, of the Old and New Testament, were painted with inex- 
pressible skill, and explained by a regular and complete series- 
of texts, beautifully written in French over each battle, and not 
only the walls of palaces and churchet^, but even of the bed- 
chambers of private gentlemen were ornamented with histori- 
cal pictures. 

The art of painting in fresco,^ upon walla and ceilings, with 
colours compounded of resinous gums (says Mr. DaUaway,)^^ 
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is very ancient in England, and being confined chiefly to eccle- 
fiiastical buildings, it was frequently practised by the more in- 
genious monks. 

In the chapel of our lady (continues the same gentleman,) 
behind the choir of Hereford Cathedral, are beautiful fresco 
designs, not unlike the early sketches of Cimabue or Giotto, 
and a species of large mosaic work, still perfect. They are of the 
age of Edward the First, when several Greek and Italian artists 
had settled in England. These fresco paintings, on the walls, 
were made in exact imitation of the veneered marbles, which, 
from being so easily procured, were used even as an external 
ornament in Italy. 

A series of figures in distemper were once near the altc^ 
at Merton College ; before the close of the fourteenth century 
many portraits of princes and eminent men had been executea, 
which were defaced by the indiscriminating zeal of the re- 
formers. 

One of the most authentic and of the greatest merit, as a 
painting, now remaining, is the portrait of Richard the Second, 
in Westminster Abbey, said to have been retouched by Vandyke. 

The art of illuminating, on vellum, was much practised 
^nd brought to great perfection in the present period ; missals 
were made splendid according to the dignity of the owner, by 
the most delicate limningsin miniature, which were not confined 
to scriptural subjects, but often exhibited the portrait of the 
possessor and his immediate relatives. In the later centuries, 
flimilar embellishments were added to chronicles, and transla- 
tions of the classics, when they wete compiled by order of a 
noble patron . 

Painting on Glass was generally, and very successfully 
practised in this period. 

^CUltttUre aittr ^tatuarfi were arts which afforded 
^reat efflofument and honour to its professors. Many cathe- 
drals^ conventual, and other churches^ which were generally 
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magnificent structures, were ornamented on the outsides with 
statues of different dimensions and with figures of angels, saints, 
popes, prelates, monks, &c., in basso and alto relievo. The 
superstitious veneration, which was universally paid to cruci- 
fices, images of the Virgin Mary, &c., furnished another branch 
of business to the sculptors of this period ; several of the clergy 
applied to the (as it was then esteemed) pious work of making 
images for their churches and they were prompted by their re- 
ligious zeal, and encouraged by the prospect of obtaining both 
wealth and honour, to render them as attracting as possible, 
and the statuaries of those periods were excited by the most 
ample rewards, to exert all their skill to give those objects of 
popular devotion, a graceful and venerable appearance. 

The shrines of saints, and the tombs of princes, prelates, 
barons, knights and their ladies, afforded further employment 
to the sculptors, and statuaries of this period, as they were in 
general adorned with statues, and some of them with a great 
number of figures, some of these works were executed by 
foreign artists ; in a word, the sculptors of the thirteenth cen- 
tury excelled their predecessors in many respects, and we have 
the clearest evidence that sculpture and statuary, were cultiva- 
ted in the present period with no small degree of care and suc- 
cess. 

The style of ^ttttitttVlVt was in the present nearly the 
same as in the former period. Many of the sacred structures 
were large lofty and magnificent fabrics, and as building still 
continued to be regarded as the most effectual means of obtain- 
ing remission of sins, and the favour of heaven, they were nu- 
merous. The style of sacred architecture, which then pre* 
vailed in England, was what is commonly called the lighter 
gothic^ with some variations ; a careful inspection of the ca- 
thedrals of York, Salisbury, Lichfield, Worcester, Glouces- 
ter, Ely, &c., will give a clear idea of it. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the fashionable pillars of churches were of purbic marble. 
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▼ery slender and round, encompassed with marble shafts, a little 
detached, having each a capital adorned with foliage, which 
joining, formed one elegant capital for the whole pillar, the 
windowswere long and narrow, with pointed arches and painted 
glass. In the same century, likewise, lofty steeples with 
spires and pinnacles began to be admired. In the fourteenth 
century the pillars consisted of an assemblage of shafts not de- 
tached but united, forming one solid and elegant column, the 
windows, especially those in the last and west end were greatly 
enlarged, divided into several lights, by stone mullions, 
running into ramifications above and forming numerous com- 
partments in various fanciful shapes, those windows were filled 
with stained glass of the most lively colours, representing 
kings, saints, martyrs and their histories, and made a very 
solemn and glorious appearance. 

In the reign of Edward the Third, and the immediately 
subsequent ones, the large and lofty central tower (for the more 
ancient belfries were usually detached,) and the cloisters richly 
pannelled and having a most delicately fretted roof, were added 
to many of the cathedrals and conventual churches then exist- 
ing. Withinside the canopies of tabernacle work, over saints 
or sepulchral effigies, the shrines of exquisite beauty repeating, 
in minature, the bolder ornaments, by which the building was 
decorated on a large scale, in the high altar, and screens of in- 
describable richness, continue to fascinate every eye by their 
beauty and sublimity. 

King Edward the Third, has given sufficient proof of his 
taste for building ; we are indebted to him, under the direction 
of William of Wvckham, Bishop of Winchester, for fhat noble 
monument of what is styled gothic architecture, Windsor Cas- 
tle. Rede, Bishop of Chichester, was an adept in the art 
and practice of architecture, many others of the prelates and 
abbots of that time prided themselves in exhibiting proofs of 
their architectural skill, in rebuilding their churches, or fre- 
quently adding to them, and giving them a pervading symme- 
try of style* 
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Castles still continued to be the residences of the great 
barons and prelates, and served them at once for dwelling and 
defence, and the architects of them evinced great ingenuity 
in their various contrivances, to deceive the beseigers, by giving 
the strongest parts the appearance of weakness, to communi- 
cate intelligence to one another, to supply the garrison with 
water, &c. &c., but conveniency appears to have been sacrificed 
to security, for the apartments were commonly gloomy, the 
passages narrow and intricate, and the stairs steep and dark. 

With regard to ^^itUltVlVt in this period, all the opera- 
tions which had been before in use, as fallowings inclosmg, 
manuring, &c., were now practised more universally and with 
a greater degree of dexterity, than before. Yet no consider- 
able improvements were made in this art, during the present 
period ; this may be ascribed to the perpetual wars in which the 
kingdom was involved. The nobility and prelates kept iatheir 
own immediate possession great quantities of land, which were 
cultivated partly by their slaves or villains, and partly by their 
tenants, who were obliged to labour for their lords whenever 
they, were called^ and neglect their own farms, and as these 
slaves and tenants had very little interest in the success of their 
labours, it is not probable that they took much pains with their 
cultivation. 

The JMttalUc ^ttfi in this period were pursued with a 
considerable degree of care and success. The ardent pursuitof 
the philosophers^ stone, contributed greatly to make many of the 
pursuers of it better acquainted with the nature and compo- 
sition of metals^ and with the arts of compounding, melting and 
refining them. 

Thei^ibfl anV &mon Uabltf still continued to be 
studied, with great ardour, by many of the clergy, as they led 
both to riches and honours. Among the most eminent profi 
sors of the common law was. 
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Henry Bracton, Lord Chief Justice of England ; his work 
De Consuetudinihus Anglia^ has deservedly gained a lai^e 
share of reputation, and was received as the most authentic 
system and compendium of English law, down to the time of 
Chief Justice Coke, in the reign of James the First. 

John Becton, Doctor in both the lawd, was a lawyer of 
considerable eminence ; he was the author of a work, entitled, 
De Legibus Anglicanis. 

The Fleta^ a law production of considerable merit, takes 
its name from having been written by a person confined in the 
Fleet Prison, but whose name is not known. It is usually con- 
sidered as an appendix to Bracton. 

The Mirroir des Justices^ a law production which bears 
the name of Andrew Home, is attributed to the reign of Ed- 
ward the Second. 

With respect to the canon law, an eminent professor of it 
was Alexander Hales ; so great was his reputation, that he ob- 
tained the title of the irrefragible doctor. 

With regard to £ffltliitiVitf the clergy were the chief phy- 
sicians at this period ; some of the laity, however, made a 
figure in this art. 

Richard English was a physician of considerable emi« 
nence; who obtained a large share of reputation by his works ; 
lie wrote Correctorium Alchymice^ Treatises de Sighis Prog* 
mosticisj and De Urinisj and an anatomical work, in which be 
copied Galen ; he was the most ancient medical writer known 
in England. 

Alured English, was a medical writer of considerable 
eminence in the beginning of this period. 

Gilbert English is recorded, by Leland, to have acquired 
great reputation for his knowledge in philosophy and physic ; 
he was the first English physician who ventured to expose the 
absurd practices of the monks, with regard to physic. Gil^ 
berths works are chiefly compilations from those of the Arabian^ 
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physicians, they consist of Compendium MedicnuB^ tarn mor^ 
budium Universalium quam Pecularium,^ De Viribus Aqua^ 
rum,f De re Herbaria, Thesaurus Pauperum^ and De Tuenda 
Valetudine. 

Mauduit, an astronomer and mathematician of this period, 
wrote on medicine. 

John Giles, who had studied medicine at Paris, and who 
was medical attendant to the king of France, wrote among 
other things, De re Medica, and De Prognosticis. 

John de Gaddesden, gained great fame for his knowledge 
in Medicine ; he was the author of a large work on this sub* 
ject,- called " The Medical Rose,'* containing a comprehen- 
sive system of medicine, as it was practised in England in the 
fourteenth century. 

Hugh de Evesham, educated at both the universities of 
England, as well as at others in France and Italy, was an emi- 
nent physician of this period. 

With respect to ^tttgttSt John Ardern was the most 
famous surgeon and writer on the subject in England during 
this period. Although much empericism and superstition 
appears in his practice, yet many useful observations may be 
found in his writings ; and some are of opinion that he ought 
to be ranked among the improvers of his profession; The 
only composition of his ever printed, was an English 
translation of his Treatise on the Fistula, in 1588, by John 
Read. 

William Grisaunt is said to have been far superior to the 
rest of his brethren; he was the author of several pieces, 
aniong which, are, De Qualitabu^ Astrorum, De Motu Co- 
pitisj and De Urina non Risa. 

^{(ttOttOntSt ^^^ ^b^ former period, now likewise, had 
too much connection with Judicial Astrology ; it was studied 
in this period, by several persons. 
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Grostest, Bishop of Lincoln, whose knowledge exceeded 
that of all his cotemporaries, was an able proficient in Astro- 
nomy. 

But the illustrious Roger Bacon, was by for the greatest 
astronomer of that period ; his invention of an instrument 
similar to, if not the telescope itself has been already no- 
ticed. 

Mauduit, was an eminent astronomer of the same period, 
and Roger of Hereford is said to have composed a theory of the 
planets, but this circumstance is doubtful. 

Chaucer's knowledge in astronomy is sufficiently proved 
by his Astrolobe ; this work discovers an extensive knowledge 
in that science, as well as an admirable faculty of communi- 
cating that knowledge to a child only ten years of age. 

Bright applied himself to the study of astronomy, in 
which he was a distinguished proficient ; he was the author of 
a Treatise on the Planets. 

Nicholas Liensis was also an astronomer of the same pe- 
riod ; he is referred to by Chaucer in his Astrolobe. 

Osterwood, a mathematician of this period, distin- 
guished himself as an astronomer.. 

Several persons in the course of this period, applied them- 
selves to the mathematics, among those was : 

Michael Scot, a native of Durham, who obtained the 
appellation of mathematician among the learned, and magician 
among the vulgar. The fame of his learning was so great, that 
he was invited by the emperor Frederic the Second, who was 
the most learned prince, and greatest encourager of learning, 
in Europe, to assist him in procuring latin versions of the 
works of Aristotle and of the other Grecian philosophers and 
physicians. For this task he was believed to be better qualified 
than many others, on account of his knowledge in Aristotle's 
philosophy and of the Greek and Arabic languages ; but like 
Bianyof his cotemporaries, he was much attached to the study 

Q 
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of astrology, and the vain and faUacioug ones of akhemy, chi- 
romancy and physiognomy. 

Bradwardin, Archbishop of Canterbury, was exceedingly 
eminent for his knowledge in this respect, and was es- 
teemed, even on the continent, the best mathematician of his 

time* 

Osterwood, already mentioned as an astronomer, devoted 
his talents likewise to the mathematics. 

Mauduit, an astronomer and physician of this period, 
devoted himself to the mathematics, as also did Nicholas 
Liensis. 

A very eminent mathematician of this period was John 

Halifax. 

Richard de Wallingford, Abbot of St. Albans, was one of 
(^ ' the greatest mathematicians, astronomers, and mechanics of 
his age; this mechanical genius constructed, at great labour and 
expence, a wonderful astronomical clock, which represented the 
revolutions of the sun and moon, the fixed stars, the ebbing 
and flowing of the sea, besides an almost infinite number of 
lines^ with figures and demonstrations ; to this wonderful piece 
of mechanism the inventor gave the name of Albion, and com« 
posed a book of directions for keeping it in order, and decrib- 
ing its mechanism, that it might not be ruined by the igno- 
rance of the monks. 

Mathematical instruments are frequently mentioned by 
the writers of this period, as then in use, particularly the qua- 
drant and specula, or spying-glasses. 

It was in this period that the useful art of clock-making was 
first practised in England. The first clock, we are told o^ was 
made in the year 1282, or at least was then placed in the old 
clock tower opposite to the gate of Westminster Hall. The 
art of clock making was brought to a considerable degree of 
perfection at the latter end of the present period. 

.^atttral ]^ilo0opp5t ^t the present period, was very 
much upon the decline in England ; this may be partly attri<- 
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buted to the pestilences whicb desolai^d England in the four- 
teenth cefttury. The great plague in the year 1349 was still 
worse than the former ones ; the accounts given of its ravages 
appear hardly credible, although related by cotemporary his- 
torians, they tell us that it carried off one half, (some say a 
much greater proportion) of the whole nation, and a prodigious 
number of the clergy were carried off. The schools at Oxford 
were shut up, the students either died or dispersed themselves 
into remote parts, and illiterate laymen, who had lost their 
wives in the general calamity, were suffered to assume the eccle- 
siastical habit ; this dreadful pestilence was succeeded by 
others in the year 1361, 1370, 1381, and 1382. Such deplo- 
rable calamities were of the most fatal consequences to learning, 
as they made great ravages at Oxford, they might contribute to 
a speedier forgetfulness of Roger Bacon's example, and im- 
provements; this, indeed, had been already partly ac- 
complished by the reflexions thrown out upon him as a magi- 
cian, which might have occasioned his works to be designedly 
neglected and avoided. Thus, his example instead of prov- 
ing of the highest benefit to science, only deterred others from 
pursuing those studies, which had only exposed him to perse- 
cution. If we consider this, it cannot be deemed surprising 
that the writers of this period were so far inferior to those of 
the former one. 

Notwithstanding there were a few persons who ventured to 
tread in the steps of the truly illustrious Roger Bacon ; but 
even those, when compared to bim, will seem hardly deserving 
to be mentioned. 

Roger of Hereford was the author of a metalogical work, 
which is said to have been written with great skill and elegance. 

Friar Thomas Bongey, or Bungay, was a diligent cl ti- 
vator of natural knowledge. 

With respect to Q^]^tRUHx^ or more properly Alchy- 
my, which we had received from the French, and they 

Q 2 
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from the moors of Spain, it bad been pursued for a time, 
witb great ardour, but was very little attended to in this 
period. It may be here remarked, that though alchymy wait 
in itself a fallacious science, yet the aichymists while searching 
for the universal medicine and philosophers' stone benefited 
mankind by many useful discoveries ; of the number of those 
was the discovery of gun-powder, which has ever been con- . 
sidered of such vast importance in warfare. 

Among the noble patrons of learning, in this period, King 
Edward the Third deserves a distinguished place. 

John-of-Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, merits our gratitude 
and applause, when we consider, that he was the friend and 
patron of those two illustrious men Chaucer and Wickliff; 
and that he prompted, by his liberality, the exertions of men oif 
understanding. 

Richard Aungervyle, Chancellor of England, was a great 
collector of books, and encourager of learning* 

William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, soon after 
his advancement to his see, formed the design of founding two 
colleges, one at Winchester, in which young scholars might 
begin their education, and another at Oxford, where their 
education might be completed, both which he finished at a 
vast expence, of time and money. The plan on which both 
were founded, does him the highest honour. 

King Richard the Second has been spoken of as a polite 
scholar, by a writer called Francis de la Marque, who was 
in the suite of Richard, during his troubles, and who wrote a 
part of the life of that unfortunate prince ; in this composi- 
tion, after enumerating his other accomplishments ; the author 
speaks of Richard's genius for poetry. He informs us, that 
tnis king made ballads and songSj rondeaus and poems fairly 
and well. 

With regard to the ^eminariesf of ILeaming in England, 
a change took place in this period, in the state of the two uiii« 
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versities, which was very beneficial to letters; the teachers 
and students of Oxford and Cambridge, who had before lived 
in private houses belonging to the citizens, now removed to a 
number of colleges, or houses endowed with tenements, and 
revenues which had been founded by many munificent friends 
of learning, (who saw the inconvenience of their residing' 
with the citizens,) for the maintenance of a certain number c^f 
studious men and youth. At length, building and endowing 
colleges, became the prevailing taste ; several noble halls were 
erected and endowed in both the universities of England, be- 
tween the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The colleges founded in the university of Oxford were. 
University College, by William, Archdeacon of Durham, 
A. D. 1280 ; Baliol College, by the King of Scotland of that- 
name, 1268 ; Merton College, by Walter Merton, Bishop of 
Rochester, 1268 ; Exeter College, by Walter Stapleton, Bishop 
of that see, 1315; Oriel College, by King Edward the Se- 
cond, and his almoner Adam de Brom, 1324 ; Queen's Col- 
lege, by Robert Egglesfield 1340 ; and New College by the 
illustrious William of Wyiieham, 1386. 

In the university of Cambridge, the halls and colleges 
founded were Peter House, by Hugh Balsham, Bishop of Ely, 
1282; Michael College, by Harvey de Stanton, canon of York, 
1324; University Hall, by Ri<^hard Badew, Chancellor of the 
University, 1326; King's Hall, by Edward the Third ; Clare 
Hall, by Elizabeth de Clare, Countess of Ulster, 1347 ; Pem- 
broke Hall; by Mary de St. Paul, Countess of Pembroke, 
1347 ; Bennet Collie, by the united Guilds of Corpus Chnsti 
and St. Mary's in Cambridge, assisted by the patronage of 
Henry Duke of Lancaster, 1347 ; Trinity Hall, by Williain 
Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, 1350 ; and Gonvil Hall, by Ed- 
mond Gonvil in the same year. 

Besides the above colleges and halls there were, in Oxford, 
at this period, between t^vo anid three hundred private halls, in 
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which scholars resided, and an almost equal number of schools 
where they studied. At this period we learn, that there were 
no fewer than thirty thousand students in the University of 
Oxfords It appears, likewise, that this university had become 
extremely celebrated as a seat of learning; for it was fre- 
quented by a prodigious number of scholars, from the Conti-i^ 
nent, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

Many Schools were founded in the City of Loudon and 
its environs. It was in this period that a celebrated juridical 
university began to be established near Westminster, consist- 
ing of several colleges, called the Inns of Court and ofChan^ 
eery; before the conclusion of the present period thev were 
become numerous and flourishing. The other schools esta- 
blished in this, were the same, as in the former period ; we are 
informed by Roger Bacon, that schools were very numerous ; 
he tells us that they were in the thirteenth century, established 
in every city^ town^ burgh and castle. 

C^OVXOMKtt^ — This period is remarkable for many im- 
provements in the commercial state of England ; several laws 
were enacted, of the sumptuary sort, to encourage national in- 
dustry, and prohibitions took place of such importations as 
were calculated to obstruct the progress of domestic fabrica- 
tions. In the reign of Edward the Third, who encouraged the 
weaving of woolen cloth, it was enacted, by parliament, that no 
cloth, of foreign make, should be worn by any one except the 
king, queen, and their children ; it was likewise ordered, that 
no persons should be allowed to wear silks or furs, but those 
who had a yearly rent of one hundred pounds. In consequence 
of those statutes to promote the staple manufactures of thi» 
country, some inhabitants of Bristol, and particularly Thomas 
Blanket, set up looms in their houses. No less than seventy 
&milies of Walloons came over and settled in this country, 
and in the course of a few years they were followed by others. 
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At the same time John Kempe, an eminent woolen manu&o- 
turer of Flanders, came to England, and had a charter of pro- 
tection granted him and his workmen, and apprentices, by the 
king, and which was also offered to all other foreign weavers, 
&c. and their journeymen. - 

This encouragement, to foreign woolen manufacturers, &c. 
was productive of the best effect, and before the end of the 
reign of Edward the Third, the manufacture of woolen cloth 
had arrived to a tolerably flourishing state. 

Many wise commercial regulations were made in . the 
course of this period ; some, however, enacted by Edward the 
Third, were highly injurious, such was that which fixed the 
price of all kinds of provisions ; this law was so far from prov- 
ing beneficial^ that it produced a famine. The exports and 
imports of England, and the chief seats of trade continued to 
be nearly the same as in the former period. 

With regard to the foreign trade of England, it was very 
considerable and extensive ; it extended to Italy, Germany, 
the Hanseatic Towns, Flanders, Norway, Sweden, the Mediter- 
ranean Islands, Spain, Portugal, France, Prussia, Denmark 
and Iceland. Great numbers of foreign merchants settled in 
England in the present period, and formed themselves into 
companies for managing tne trade of the different states and 
cities to which they belonged ; of this class were the Mer- 
chants of the Steel Yard, and the Merchants of the Staple ; 
those were called Merchant Strangers. 

The naval victories obtained by king Edward the Thirds 
are sufficient evidences of the state of of the English navy at 
tlii6 period. This king had, in one expedition, a fleet of nto 
less than seven hundred English ships ; when he invaded 
France, he had eleven hundred^ but those large fleets were 
procured by impressing all the ships and their crews in the 

Eorts of England ; and it appears, that the kings of England, 
ad sometimes nearly one half of the sbips of the country in 
their service ; the greatest number of men in one of tbese ships 
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did not amount to more than forty, but though the ships of 
England had not encreased, yet the English sailors had ac- 
quired the character of great bravery and dexterity in manag- 
ing their ships. 

It was in the reign of Edward the Third, that two per- 
•sons are said to have made voyages of discovery. Nicholas 
de Lenna, a Carmelite, is reported to have made five voyages 
of this nature towards the North Pole, and to have presented a 
description of the countries which he had discovered to that 
monat'ch. We are likewise tokl, that one Macham, an Eng- 
lishman, in the same reign, discovered the Island of Madeira, 
but the relations we have of those discoveries are so very im- 
perfect, that neither deserve to be entirely depended on. 

There flourished, in this period, a character extremely 
remarkable, a distinguished and extensive traveller; this vras 
Sir John Mandeville, he was descended from an ancient and 
noble family in England, and was born near St. Albans ; he 
had studied most of the sciences which then engaged atten- 
tion, and amongst the rest, had made great progress in divi- 
nity ; but his inquisitive turn of mind, and his undaunted 
resolution, prompted him to inquire concerning other conn- 
tries, and accordingly in search of new adventures, he set 
out on a journey to the Holy Land, by the way of France ; he- 
travelled nearly all over Asia, and served in the army of Ma^ 
lek el Naser Mahommed^ Sultan of Egypt, and in that of the 
great Khan, in China. At length he returned, after an absence 
of thirty-four years, to his own country, but having been so 
long absent, he was scarcely known by his relations and frieryls, 
who had long before given him up for lost. He drew up an 
itinerary, or account of his travels in latiuj french^ and eng^ 
lish ; although many marvayles are related in them which are 
highly absurd and ridiculous, as his credulity was very great. 
In several respects his narrations are valuable, and it is par- 
ticularly deserving notice, that Sir John Mandeville was one of 
the first men, that opened a knowledge of the more remote 
parts of the globe, to the Western Europeans. 
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1LanSUase«— In the reign of Henry the Third, the Lord's 
Prayer was rendered into English, and altered in a very 
trifling degree from that which has been already given in th 
£brmer period, as follows: — 

^^ Fadir that art in Heavin blisse, 
Thin helge nam it wurth the blisse, 
Cumen and mot thy kingdom^ 
Thin holy will, it be all don. 
In heavin and erdh also, 
So shall it been full well ic tro, 
Gif us all bread on this day 
And forgif us ure sinnes ; 
As we do ure wider winnes ; 
Let us not in fonding fall, 
Oac fro evill thu sylde us all/' 

Amen. 



As a further specimen of our language, at the same time, 
the following Charter of King Henry the Third, A. D, 1258, 
may serve ; it is accompanied with a literal translation, inter- 
lined. 



Henry, thurg Godes sultome. King on Engleneloande, 
Henry, through God's support, King of England, 

» 

Lhoauerd on Yrloand, Duk on Normand, on Acquitain, 
Lord, of Ireland, Duke of Normandy, of Acquitain, 

Eorl on Anjou, send I greting, to alle hise holde, 
£arl of Anjou, sends greeting, to all his subjects, 

R 
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iterde tod ilewede on Huntingdonn-schiere. Theetwiten 
learned and unlearned of Huntingdon - shire. This know 

ge wel alle other the moare del of heom, thaet beotb 
ye well all or the more part of them, that be 

jchosen thurg us and thurg thset loandes-folk on ure 
chosen through us and through the land - folk of our 

kuneriche, habbith idon, and schullen don, in the 
kingdom, have done, and shall do to the 

worthnes of God, and ure treowthe, for the freme of 
honour of God, and our allegiance, for the good of 

the loande, thurg the besigte of than toforen iseide 

the land, through the determination of those before said 

raedesmen, beo stedefoest and ilestinde in alle thinge 
counsellors, be stedfast and permanent in all things 

abutan eendC) and the beaten alle ure treowe^ in the 
without end, and we enjoin all our lieges, by the 

treowthe thet heo ua ogeu, thet heo stede-festliche bealden 
allegiance that they us owe that they stedfastly hold 

and weren to healden and to swerien the isetnesses thet 
and swear to hold and to maintain the ordinances that 
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beon makede and beo to mkeen, fhurg than toforen 
be made and be to l>e made, through the before 

iseide rsedesmen other iburg the moat^ del of heom 
said consellors, or through the more part of them 

alswo, alse hit befovefe iseide. And ^^ sehcother hdipe 
algo, as it before said. And that each other help 

Ihet for to done bitham ilche other, aganes alle men, 
that for to do by them each other, against all men, 

in alle thet heo ogt for to done, and to foangen. And 
in all that they ought for to do, and to promote. And 

noan ne mine of loande, ne of egetewher, thurg 
none either df my land, 'nor of ekewhere^ through 

• ■% ...;•, • . ; 

this besigte ; muge beon ilet other iwersed on 

this business; may be impeded or dams^ed in 

oniewise. And ^if oni ether onie cumen 

any way. And if any maii Or any woman cometli 

her oDgcnes, we willen and heaten, thaet alle ure treowe 
them against, we will and enjoin, that all our lieges 

heom healden deadlichisten. And. for th^t we willen thet 
them hold deadly foes. And for that we will that 

r2 
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this beo stedefoest and lestinde we senden gew this writ 
this be stedfisust and lasting we send you this writ 



open iseined with ure seel, to halden amanges gew rne 
open sealed with our seal, to keep amongst you in 



hord. Witnes usselven set Lundeenthafie, egtetenthe 
store. Witness ourself at London, the eighteenth 



day on the monthe of Octobr, in the two and fowertigthe 
day of the month of October in the two and fortieth 



geare of ure crunning. 
year of our crowning. 



In the reign of KingRichard the Second, the Lord^s Prayer 
was altered as follows, by Wickliff, in his translation of the 
New Testament, with the addition of some Latin words. 

" Our fadyr that art in heaven, halloed be thy 
name, thy kingdom come, to be thy will done 
so in Heaven and in erth ; gif us this day our 
bread, over other substance, and forgif to us 
our dettis as we forgevan to our detters, and 
leed us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
eviU." Ametim 



S^IB(i>(&I&IB8Q (DO^ ISSt^D^KTIIklJaaxEm^- 



INTRODUCTORY SKETCH. 



1399 to 1485. 



XT mighf reasonably have been expected that the variouis im- 
provements, which were made in many branches of art and 
science, and the rich and new vein of poetry di^Iayed by 
€haucer, in the last period, would have been in some degree 
imitated^ and have produced some good effects in this ; and 
above ail, that the noble eieample of Wickliffe, would have 
caused men to think and act for themselves ; but we find a 
lamentable reverse, genius and learning now evidently retro- 
graded, and the nation, instead of profiting by those improve^ 
ments, or imitating the example which had been set them by 
that illustrious reformer, neglected every laudable pursuit, 
while they suffered such studies as Atchymy to engage their 
attention, and busied themselves in the transmutation of me- 
tals ; they degenemted into the most degrading and slavish 
submission to the clergy, who now firmly held them in the 
chains of bigotry, superstition and ignorance. 

Henry the JFourth, the monarch who now sat on the 
throne, favoured the interests of the clergy, because they were 
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not at all incompatible with his own ; this monarch consider- 
ing that they might be made a powerful engine in establishing 
him on his throne, determined to comply with Ibe requisi- 
tions of the prelates, although those requisitions were in direc 
enmity with the reformed doctrines^ doctrines which he him- 
self had been well known to favour^ and those prelates sanc- 
tioned by him, now proceeded to persecute the followers 
of Wickliflfe with all the severity thej^ were capable of 
exerting. 

Among those great ecclesiastics, was one whose character 
was particularly marked by superstition and cruelty, this was 
Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury ; through his 
influence an act was passed, in parliament, for burning '^ Ob- 
stinate heretics,*' or the professors of the new doctrines ; by 
this barbarous act it was ordered, that '' If any person was 
^ suspected of heresy, the ordinary might detain them in prison 
' till they were canonically purged, or abjured their errors. 
^ Provided always, that the proceedings against them were 
' publicly and judicially ended within three mondia. If they 
' were found guilty, the bishop of the diocese or his com^ 
' missary might imprison or fine them at discretion. Those 
' who refused to abjure their errors, or after abjuration re« 
' lapsed, were to be delivered over tor the seculfir power, 
^ and the mayors, sheriffs, or bailiffs, were to be present (if 
^ required) when the bishop or his commissary passed the 
' sentence, and after sentence they were to receive them, and 
' in some high place, burn them to death before thi» 
' PEOPLE.'* The first victim to this sanguinary act, was Sir 
WilliamSawtre, or Sawfre, rector of St. Oswyth, London; he was 
brought to trial before the Convocation of the Province of Can- 
terbury, which sat at St. Paul's, received sentence of con- 
demnation, and was, by virtue of the King's writ, delivered to 
the mayor of London, and burned alive ; this man was the first 
in England who suffered death on account of his religious 
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opinions^ and his execution reflects great disgrace on bis coun- 
trymen, and shews the intolerant and perseicuting spirit of the 
times. *\ Conscience/' as the enlightened Lord ManedSeld 
once observed, *' is not contrbtilable. by human laws, nor 
amenable to human tribunals/' Persecution or attempts to 
force conscience, will never produce conviction ^ and are only 
calculated to make hypocrites or martyrs. 

What bloodshed and confusion have been occasioned, from> 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, when the first penal statutes' 
were enacted, down tx> the revolution in this kingdom, by 
laws made to force conscience ! There is nothing, certainly, 
more unreasonable, more inconsistent with the rights of hu- 
man nature^ more contrary to the spirit and precepts of the 
christian religion^ more impolitic than persecution ; it is against 
natural religion, revealed religion, and sound policy. 

In the reign of Henry the Fifth, the clergy continued 
their work of persecution ; the Lollards were now greatly 
encreasing in the kingdom, and seemed to threaten the esta- 
blished hierarchy ; the clergy ,^ therefore, considered it necesr 
sary that they should sacrifice one of the most distinguished 
among them, and by thi» means intimidate the rest. The per- 
son who was doomed to sufi*er in defence of the doctrines of 
Wicklifie,^ was John CHdcastle,^ Lord Gobbham, who, besides 
his other accompIishmenti», was by no means meanly versed 
in all the learning of the age^ and who rme far above his co- 
temporaries in the liberality of his ^entiments^. This illus- 
trious nobleman having refused to desert his opinions, endured 
many great misfortunes^ and was at length brought to the 
stake ; the manner of his death was truly horrible and cannot 
but reflect the greatest disgrace on hi» countrymen. Suspended 
by the middle with a chain, by a slow fire, he was literally 
roasted alive. Henry the Fifth* was under the same disgraceful 
necessity of courting the clergy a$ his father, in consequence 
of his intended design of the invasion of France^ and there-^ 
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fore it is not to be wondered at that they should attack such a 
man as Sir John Oldcastle, who was the most illuttrious of all 
the followers of Wickliffe. It is much to be rq^ted that 
the lustre of a reign, which otherwise shines so brightly in our 
annals, should be tarnished by the perpetration of such a 
barbarous act of cruelty. 

The consequence of the great power possessed by churchy- 
men, joined to the severity with which all who dared to pro- 
fess the doctrines of WicklilSe were treated, was a pusilanimous 
dread of it in all classes, the persecutions, of the Lollards had 
likewise the effect of silencing those of a similar opinion ; but 
though the opinions of Wickliffe had been proscribed in Eng^ 
land, yet they were zealously and extensively adopted in the 
kingdom of Bohemia, and produced some mighty revolu- 
tions and signal events. 

One proof, and a striking one, of the ignorance and bar- 
barity of the time, is the superstitious credulity which then in- 
fected the nation ; the treatment of the heroic Joan of Arc, and 
the dread entertained by the English of her magical powers, 
shews to what a height this weakness had arisen, that in an 
age from the martial character of which we should expect a 
generous treattnent of such a character, she should be solemnly 
brought to trial, and condemned to die, for being a wrceres$^ 
and a worshipper of the devil^ is truly astonishing ; but super- 
stition appears to have so completely taken root in the minds 
of all classes, that this circumstance may in some decree be 
accounted for. 

The confusions attending the dreadful conflicts between 
the two rival houses of York and Lancaster, occasioned a long 
stagnation of literary improvements ; the most useful parts of 
knowledge were neglected by many, while great faith was 
placed in the absurd discoveries of Alchymy ; the transmuta^* 
tion of metals was generally believed to be attainable, and thje 
searchers for the philosopher's stone were encouraged, and even 
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publicly authorised. In this condition of things, it cannot be 
expected that classical accomplishments and polite literature 
were much upon the adyance. 

But, notwithstanding the decline of. classical and polite 
learning, several branches of the arts were cultivated with 
additional success. A superior taste in painting, sculpture and 
architecture, began to be introduced ; but one art was intro- 
duced intathis country, in the present period, which has 
proved of the highest benefit to mankind, this was the art of 
PRINTING. The introduction of this art, into England, greatly 
contributed to disseminate knowledge and liberal opinions 
among the people, and was of unspeakable benefit to the cause 
of literature in this country. 

Learning was likewise powerfully aided by the munificence 
of many distinguished characters, amongst those Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, was the most distinguished. This illus- 
trious nobleman purchased books at a great expence, which he 
presented to the University of Oxford. Another circumstance 
which contributed towards the advancement of letters in this 
period, was the patronage afibrded to literature and learned 
men, by many of the first personages in the kingdom. 

In the mean time, the introduction of the art of printing 
had furnished the nation with several valuable productions, 
and greatly enriched the state of letters ; many of the priests 
possessed a considerable share of erudition, which is evident 
from some of their Latin productions, which are still extant ; 
but, though learning was not neglected by the clergy, it de- 
scended no lower ; the people at large, not considering it wor- 
thy their attention. 

The present period was, indeed,, very unfortunate with 
respect to letters ; and of all the former periods was one of 
the darkest and most illiterate ; ^^ even in the darkest ages,some 
extraordinary men arose, as Bede, King Alfred, Roger Bacon, 
John Wicklifie, &c., who, by the force of their genius and 
application^, dissipated the gloom with which they were suc^ 
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rounded ; but in the fifteenth century there was not so much 
as one man in this country who either acquired or deserved a 
very e^^tensive or permanent reputation by his writings.^ In- 
deed the observation of a contemporary typographer (WiUiam 
Caxton) concerning the character of the voun^ men of his time 
may be justly applied to this age. '^ There u no kernel nor 
good comfounden but chaff for the most part/* 

Another circumstance which contributed to the neglect of 
learning among the nation^ was the long contests between the 
two rival houses of York and Lancaster, and the bloody civil 
wars that were occasioned by them. Neither of the two princes 
who were engaged in this dispute were distinguished for their 
literature or good qualities, one has been justly called a hand- 
some savage, and the other, on account of his effeminacy^ 
seemed to be better fitted for a female than a man. 

With respect to the constitution, in the beginning of this 
period, if allowance be made for the base subserviency of our 
monarchs to the clergy, the government may be said to have 
assumed a form and liberty ; the distinctions between the nobi- 
lity and the people was rendered less considerable, and the ma- 
gistrates were less arbitrary and venal. The people, in the lat- 
ter end of this period, had acquired, even among foreigners, the 
character of being a well governed, and by no means an op- 
pressed people. " In my opinion,*' says Philip de Comines, 
** amongst all the sovereignties I know, in the world, that in 
'' which the public good is best attended to, and the least vio- 
" lence exercised on the people, is that of England/' . and 
Fortescue strongly maintains the same point. The constitu- 
tion derived some important benefits from the civil wars, as both 
parties in those contests endeavoured by every means in their 
power to increase the number of their adherents, this produced 
an accession of personal liberty, the multitudes of bondmen 
or villians, who cultivated the lands of their masters, were now 
freed. The parliament likewise acquired more influence, from 
the frequent appeals to its authority, in the vicissitudes that befel 
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the respective claimaDts for the crgwo* Ui» to the honottr of 
the reig^n of Richard the Third, that it was then that the sfia-' 
tirtes were first written in the English language; this alteration 
was very favourable to the right conduct of political govern* 
ment, as the laws of England could then be read by any per- 
son (be they otherwise ever so illiterate) who had learned to 
read. On the whole, notwithstanding the defects which still 
subsisted, the constitution and laws of this country, in the pre- 
sent period, were considerably improved. 

At length the disputes, and the civil wars occasioned by 
them, between the rival houses of Lancaster and York, which 
had deluged the kingdom with blood, and in which in the 
course of thirty years, one hundred thousand persons perished, 
were finally terminated by the death of King Richard 
the Third ; those disputes had reduced the kingdom to a 
state of almost savage barbarity, laws, arts, every thing lau- 
dable was* almost entirely neglected, and all gave way to the 
practice of arms, " Men were murdered faster than the genera- 
tion could rise up to supply their place ; the country was depo- 
pulated,^ the gentry greatly diminished, and the nobility nearly 
extinct ; Ihe rival houses fought till they coufd scarcely raise 
an army to fight ;. extinction was threatened by both, and' 
actually fell upon one." 

" Human nature cannot pursue itseif with more rancour 
than that which existed between the roses. The interest of the 
kingdom was equally divided between the two contenders; 
thirteen successive battles were fought, and one hundred thou- 
sand lives lost in determining where right lay, which equity 
would have decided in one moment.. A country was depo^ 
pulated, widows and children were left to mourn an irreparable 
loss ! and discord held possession of the kingdom, beeause 
two men could not agree which should wear a crown that nei- 
ther of them deserved." 

With Richard the Third, the last king of the house of 
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York, terminated those fiital disputes, and the two families, 
who had caused so much bloodshed, and so much desolation in 
England, were at length united by marriage, in the person of 
Hbnrt of Lancaster. 
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W I T H respect to the 9ibfnt|B( of this period, who were 
eminent for their abilities, 

WilHam Thorp, a celebrated follower of Wickliffe, was 
eminently learned, he was imprisoned by Archbishop Aran- 
del, in tlie dungeon of Saltwood Castle, in Kent, where he is 
thought to have perished. 

John Purvey, a Lollard divine also, and ^ member of the 
University of Oxford, was a voluminous writer on Theology, 

Robert Mascal, Bishop of Hereford, was a divine of con*- 
siderable learning, he wrote on divinity and Aristotle. 

John Free or Phrea, travelled to Ferrara, for instruction in 
the learned languages ; he translated Diodorus Siculua, and 
several pieces of Xenophon in Latin ; his Latin epistles are par- 
ticularly distinguished for their terseness and facility of ex- 
pression, and of his taste it was no inconsiderable testimony 
that he was requested by 6ome of his Italian friends to c^ttii- 
pose a new epitaph for the great Petrarch. 

Pococke, Bishop of Chichester, ought not to be here for- 
gotten ; his. opinions, wluch were the same with those which 
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had been disseminated by John Wicklifle, caused him to be 
examined before Archbishop Bourchier, and he was induced 
to make a formal recantation of his opinions ; he was next 
deprived of his see, and condemned to a retirement, or, as 
some have thought, to a prison ; it is much to be regretted that 
his fortitude had not been equal to his knowledge. 

Thomas Walden, an adversary of the doctrines of Wick- 
liffe, was a divine of learning. 

William Lichfield was a very voluminous writer on divi- 
nity, but was by no means a divine of eminence ; besides an 
immense number of sermons and other pieces, he wa& the 
author of a poetical dialogue between God and the penitent 
soul. 

With regard to the ^IfHOXlmSt of this period, the first of 
those who deserve notice, is Thomas Walsingham, a monk of 
St. Albans, who composed two historical works, one of them 
called A History of England, the other, Hypodigna Neustria^ 
from the days of Rollo, to Henry the Fifth ; both these are of 
considerable extent, though Walsingham was aa historian of 
no very considerable merit in respect to his composition, as 
well as from his credulity and insertion of so many fables ;. 
yet his latinity has the merit of being far less barbarous than 
that of many of his cotemporaries, and his works are valuable, 
because they contain many things not to be found in> dther 
works. 

Another historical writer of the same period was Thomas 
Otterbourne, a franciscan friar, he wrote a history of this 
country, from Brutus to the year 1420, the former part of it is a 
compilation from older historians, delivered in nearly their own 
words ; but in that part of it, which relates to his own time, his 
account of things jseems^ to be original and becomes rather 
interesting. 

John of Wheathampstead, abbot of St. Albans, composed 
a chronicle of English afiairs from 1441 to 14A1, which 
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though short, is extremely Taloable. This autlior was in high 
£ivour with Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and was em- 
ployed by him to collect valuable books. 

The Life.>of Henry the Fifth, was written by Thomas De 
Elmhani prior of Lincoln, which work, considered as an his- 
torical composition is valuable on account of its originality* 

De Elmham's history was done into an epitome with some 
additions by an Italian who was in the service of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, and who, professing to imitate that great 
Roman historian Livy^ did not scruple to call himself Titui 
Livius / but though his work possesses some merit, yet it need 
hardly be said that it cannot be compared with the works of 
the great historian he professed to take for his model. 

John Rous or Ross, the antiquary of Warwick, was the 
author of a history of the kings of England and the Earls of 
Warwick, in the former of which there are many collections 
illustrating the antiquities of our universities, and though his 
works abound with lies and absurdities, yet they are not desti- 
tute of some interesting particulars, which throw a light on 
the transactions and manners of the times. 

Some intelligence, not to be found in other works, may be 
derived from the annals of William of Worcester, a native of 
Bristol, and a member of the university of Oxford, though in 
point of composition they are utterly undeserving of praise. 
His Annals of England reach from 1324 to 1468. 

Other historical writers of the same period, were Thomas 
Radburn, John Sherbourn, John Henfield, John Harding and 
William Caxton ; but they were all destitute of merit. Thomas 
Radburn's Chronicle bears the name of Chronicon sive His- 
taria Major. John Sherbourn's Chronicon Brittannorum^ 
begins with the landing of Brutus, and ends with the reign of 
Henry the Sixth ; John Henfield brought down his history to 
the same time ; John Harding wrote two books of Chro- 
nicles in English rhyme ; William Caxton continued Higden's 
Polychronicon in English, and gave his continuation the title 
of Fructus Temporum. 
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With respect to '^tttJJiy during the present period. - 

The only poet whose name occurs in the reif^n of fienl^ 
the Fourth, is John Walton, called likewise Johannes Capel- 
lanus, canon of Osney, he translated into Cngljsh ^^ Boetius's 
Consolation of Philosophy/' but he does not appear to have 
contributed in any degree to reform either our poetry or phrase^ 
ology. 

Before we proceed to an enumeration of the poets of the 
next reign, it may not be improper to give some account of the 
popular minstrelsy of that period, which had then arrived to a 
considerable degree of perfection. When Henry the Fifth 
passed through London, after his victory of Agincourt, the min- 
strels celebrated the laurels he had won, in songs sung by 
children, placed in turrets along the streets ; but he forbade 
his subjects to extol his victory in such songs ; however they 
either had already beguu to chaunt triumphal songs, or disre- 
garded the prohibition ; for one of these pieces, with the ori- 
ginal music, is still preserved, though it contained some spirit- 
ed lines ; the style was barbarous when compared with that of 
Gower and Chaucer. But we must not expect to find among 
the minstrels, who were careless and illiterate,^ those refinements 
of diction which mark the compositions of those two poets, 
who professedly studied to embellish the English idiom. King 
Henry the Fifth, did not want an attachment to poetry, for he 
maintained twelve minstrels, with each an allowance of one 
hundred shillings yearly. 

Of the compositions of the minstrels in the reign of Hen- 
ry the Sixth, the following is a specimen, it is a carol in. praise 
of the Holly, viz. 

r. 

Nay ! Ivy ! Nay ! Hyt shall not be I wys ; 

Let Holy have the mastereye, as the manere ys. 

Holy stond in the halle, fayre to behold. 

Ivy stond without the dore ; she ys full sore a cold. 

Nay ! Ivy ! Nay ! &c. 



V .' 
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II. 

Holy and bys mery men they daunsyn^ and they syng, 
Ivy and her maydenys they wepyn and they wryng 
Ivy hath a lybe ; she caught it VFith the cold, 
So mot they all huse that wyth Ivy hold ! 

Nay! Ivy != Nay! &c. 

III. 

Holy hath his berys as red as any rose 

Thei foster the banter kept him from the doo I 

Ivy bath berys as black as any do 

There come the Oule and ete bym as she go. 

Nay! Ivy] Nay! &€. 

IV. 

Holy has byrdis a ful fayre flok 

The nightyngaie^ the popingey, the gauptyle lavyrok 

Grood Ivy 1 nowe what l>yi*dis hast thou. 

None but the houlet. that krey e^ how ! how ! 

Nayj! Ivy ! Nay ! byt dball not be 1 wys, 
. Let Holy have the mastereye as the manere ys. 

We are now come to the poets of the reign of Henry the 
Fifth; Thomas Occleve or Hoccleve, who flourished in that 
reign, considered as a poet, is a feeble writer. His. chief merit 
is, that he contributed by his writings to meliorate the English 
language; he wrote a great number of poetical pieces, but 
none of them are distinguished either for invention or fancy. 
His principal poem is a translation of Egiduis oh the gpvjern- 
ment of princes/ 

The following pathetic lines, on the immortal Chaucer, 
who ws^ his model, and with whom he is though to have 
formed a fKendship in early life, reflect "honour on the sensi- 
ibility of his heart. 

But well awaye, lo is mine hert^ wo. 
That the honour of English tongue is dede 
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Of which I wont was han council and rede, 

O maystere dere and fadir reverent 

My mayster Chaucer, fluure of eloquence. 

Mirrourof fructiones entendment, 

O universal fadir in science, 

Alas that thou thin excellent prudence : 

f n thy bed mortal mighest not bequethe ; 

What eylid deth alas ! why would he sle the, 

O deth ! that didst nought sin nought harm, 

In slaughtre of him that all the land it tMnerteth : 

But Nathlesse^ yet hastowe no powere, 

His name to sle, his hie vertue astertitb 

TJnslaye from thee, which aye us lifely hertith ; 

With boke of his ornate enditing. 

That is to all this lond enlumyning. — 

The next poet, in succesion, is John Lydgate, a Oionk of the 
Bbnedictine Abbey of Bury, a great ornament of bis profes- 
sion. After leaving the university of Oxford, be travelled into 
France and Italy, from whence he returned a complete master 
. of the languages of those countries, and became so distinguish- 
ed a proficient in polite learning, that he opened a school in 
his monastery, for teaching the sons of the nobility the artaof 
versification and the elegancies of composition ; be was not only 
a poet and rhetorician, but a geometrician, astronomer, 
theologian, and disputant ; he is also ranked among the im- 
provers of the English language, and has been pronounced the 
first writer, whose style was clothed with that perspicuity in 
which the English phraseology appears at this day to an Eng- 
lish reader. 

No poet seems to have possessed a greater versatility of ta- 
lents, be moves with ease in every species of composition, and 
his miuse was of universal access ; he is seldom animated or 
pathetic, his chief excellence is in description, and we are fre- 
quently surprised in difierent parts of his works to find poetry 
of such a modem verse, in so early a period. 

~'is principal productions are The Fall of Princes. The 
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Siege of Troy, The Destruction of Thebes ; and he was also 
the author of The Temple of Glasse, The Work of Sapience, 
and which has by some been attributed to Stephen Hawes. In 
favour of Lydgate the authorities are determinate, and Hawes 
himself speaks of him in one of his poems, as the author of that 
work, 

And the tyme to passe 

Of love he made the bryght Temple of Glasse* 

Vide Pasty^e of Pleasure. 

The " Temple of Glass/' therefore, which was mentioned 
in the last period, as the production of Hawes, ought to have 
been assigned to Lydgate. He appears to have been ambitious of 
rivalling Chaucer, but he was undoubtedly far inferior to him 
in the grand requisites of poetical excellence, nevertheless he is 
not destitute of beauties, particularly in his Siege of Troy, 
wherein he displays much powers of description, in conjunc- 
tion with clear and harmonious numbers* 

The following is from his last mentioned poem ; a knight 
brings a steed to Hector in the heat of the battle* 

And brought to Hector sothly th^re he strode ; 
Among the Greeks, all bathed in their blood. 
The which in haste fol knightly he bestrode. 
And them among like Mars himself he rode. 

The following expresses the strokes on the helmets, amid 
the plumes. 

But strokys felle, that men might herden rynge ; 
On bassenettes, the fields round aboute ; 
So cruelly, that the fire sprange oute : 
Amonge the tufles broad foile and shene^ 
Of foyle of golde, of leathers white and grene. 

He thus describes part of the ceremonial used by King 
Oetes, after Jason's first audience. 

The time appointed and gan to nigh fest, 
That officers fuif busily tbeniicMt, 
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To make ready with all their busy care 

For by the deal the hour they gsin to mark, 

ThatPheabus southward whirled up his ark, 

So high aloft that it drew to noon, 

Unto his meat and enter into hall 

And then Oetus with his lordes all, 

And with his knightes about him every one, 

With Hercules and also with Jason ; 

Tq set to meat in his own royal see, 

And every lord like to his degree, 

But first of all, this mighty man Jason 

Asseyned by the king anon ; 

For to sette at his owne borde : 

And Hercules, that was so great a lord'e 

Was Mtte also fast by his side ; 

And the marshal no longer did abide, 

To assign estates where they should be 

Like as they were of high or low degree. 

And after that, on scaffolds high aloft 

The noise gan loud and nothing soft. 

Of trumpeters, and eke of clarioners, 

And therwithall the noble officers, 

Full thriftily served have their hall : 

I want cunning by order to descrieve. 

Of every course the diversities. 

The strange sewes and the subtleties. 

That were that day served in that place. 

Two other poets occur in the reign of Henry the Sixth, if 
mere translators merit the appellation ; these are, Hugh Campden 
and Thomas Chestre, Campden translated into English verse 
the French romance of Sidrac. It is written in what is called 
the minstrel metre, Chester composed a poem on one of King 
Arthur's knights, he appears to have been a writer for the 
minstrels, both the works of those two persons are utterly desti* 
ttite of either elegance w harmony^ 
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John Harding, John Norton and George Ripley, possess no 
share of merit. The first has been abready mentioned, the 
two others were chymical writers; those two persons might 
contribute to develope the history of chymistry, in this country, 
but they certainly contributed nothing to the state of our 
poetiy. 

Leaving the Engli^ poets for a while, we will now pro- 
ceed to mention the compositions of the minstrels. Two 
poems are preserved which are attributed to this order of men, 
they are both songs or ballads, and are supposed to be 
of the age of Henry the Sixth, written in a rude northern 
dialect ; the one is upon the battle of Otterburne, fought be- 
tween the Scots and English, under the respective comnmnds 
of the Earl of Douglas and Henry Lord Percy, better known 
by the name of Hotspur. The other, if not a different modifi* 
cation of this ballad, is on an imaginary conflict between a 
Douglas and a Percy, occasioned by an hunting match supposed 
to have been made by the latter in Chevy Chacb (i. e. the 
heights of Cheviot in Northumberland, then within the 
Scottish march), in which they are both slaia. This beautiful 
song has been much admired by somie of the best judges in 
this country ; Sir Philip Sidney in his discourse of poetry, be- 
stows this eulogy on it: ^* I never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart moved more 
than with a trumpet ; and yet is it but sung by some blind 
crowder, with no rougher voice than rude stile, which being 
so evil apparelled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivil age, 
what could it worke trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 
Pindare.'^ Ben Johnson used to say he would rather have 
been the author of it than of all his works. Addison observes 
in the Spectator, Vol. L Number 74. " That the sentiments 
*^ in thm ballad are extremely natural and poetical, and fuH 
^^ of the majtetic simplicity which we admire in the greatest of 
^y the ancient poets ; the thoughts which naturally arise from 
'' the'sttliject are always simple^ and sometimes exquisitely 
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^' noble, the language is often very sounding, and the irhole 
" is written with a true poetical spirit." 

Resuming the subject just quitted, we now proceed with 
the poets of King Edward the Fourth's reign. In this reign 
the first mention is made of the King's poet, under the appel- 
lation of Laureate^ this was John Kay, yet we do not find any 
composition which can be sufficient to entitle him to that cha- 
racter. The only production of his, which has been trans- 
mitted to posterity, is an English translation in prose of a Latin 
history of the Siege of Rhodes. Anciently, a wreath of laurel 
was sometimes conferred, in the universities, on those who dis- 
tinguished themselves by their abilities in writing Latin, and 
it is probable that the King's Laureate, was nothing more than 
a graduate employed in his service. The laureates originally 
appear to have written in Latin, which custom is supposed to 
have continued till the reformation. 

If the poems which have been attributed to Thomas Row- 
lie, asecular priest of Bristol, and which ai*esaid to have been 
found in an old wooden chest in the belfry of St. Mary, Red- 
clifie Church, Bristol, and to have been brought to his friends 
by Chatterton, when little more than fifteen years of age are 
genuine, a want of genius cannot be imputed to this age. 
But the authenticity of them, and even the existence of Row- 
lie are so very questionable that they cannot be considered as the 
compositions of a writer of the fifteenth century, and several of 
our most learned and able antiquaries and critics have main- 
tained, and many very important arguments and authorities 
have been urged to prove that they are of modern fabrication. 
To enter into a minute detail of the facts relating to the 
pretended discovery of those poems would be unnecessary, as 
so much had been already said on the subject by many of our 
ablest writers. It may be sufficient to observe, that the poems 
themselves afibrd the most decisive internal evidence of their . 
being modern productions. The ten lined stanza, used in 
four of the pieces, was first made use of by Prior ; the versifi- 
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cation is equally vigorous and harmonious, ^nd formed on a 
general elegance and stability of expre^iou ; whole stanzas 
sparkle with that brilliancy, which did not appear in our poetry 
till towards the middle of the eighteenth century, and in the 
modulation of versification the author exceeds Spenser, and 
equals Dryden. These circumstances have induced a large ma- 
jority of our ablest antiquaries totally to deny the authenticity 
of the compositions in question, and therefore Howlie must be 
rejected. 

As a specimen of the tragedy of Ella, which is among the 
alledged productions of Rowlie, the following may serve : 
it is called, ^' Songe to iElla Lorde of the Castel of Brystowe, 
viz» — 

Oh thou, orr what remaynes of thee, 

iElla, the darlynge of futurity. 
Let thys mie songe bolde as tbie courage be 

As everlastynge to posteritye. 
Whanne Dacya's sonnes, whose hayres of blonde redde 

hue 
Lt/che kynge-cuppes brastynge wythe the morning due, 

ArraundgM ynne dreare arraie, 

Upponne the lethale daie, 
Spredde farre and wyde oune Watchets shore ; 

Than dyddst thou furiose stand. 

And by thy valyante hande 
Besprengedd all the mees wytbe'gore. 

Drawne bie thyne anlace felle, 
Downe to 'the deptbe of helle 
Thousandes of Dacyanns went ; 
Brystowannes, menne of myghte, 
Y dar*d the bloudie fyghte. 
And actedd deeds full quent. 

Oh thou, whereer (thie bones att reste) 
Thye Spryte to haunte delyghteth beste. 
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Whetberr upponne the bloude«embrewedd pleyne, 

Or whare thou kennst from farre 

The dysmall crye of warre, 
Orr seest somme mountayne made of corse of sleynes, 

Orr seest the hatchedd stede 

Y prauDceynge o'er the mede. 
And neighe to be amenged the poynctedd speeres ; 

Or ynne blacke armoare staulke arounde 

Embattled Brystowe, once thie grounde. 
And glowe ardurous onn the castle steeres ; 

Or fierye round the mynstere gleare ; 

Let Brystowe stylle be made thie care ; 
Guarde y tt ivomme foemenne and consumynge fyre ; 

Lyche Avones streme ensyrk ytte rounde, 

iW lette a flame enharme the grounde, 
Tylle ynne one flame all the whole worlde expyre. 

About the reign of Edward the Fourth lived Juliana 
Barnes, or Bemers ; Prioress of the monastery of Sopewell ; 
she wrote three English tracts on hawking, hunting, and fish- 
ing ; the second of these treatises is written in verse, the rest 
of the work is in prose. This composition became so popular, 
that in the space of five years it went through two editions, 
and in the very infancy of printing in England. . 

The most elegant poem which was produced in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, was written by James the First, 
King of Scotland. When only a youth of thirteen, he was 
taken prisoner by the English, and detained during the term 
of eighteen years in a confinement which was often strict and 
rigid. His education, however, was not neglected but was 
attended to with the utmost care, the person appointed as his 
governor, was Sir John Pelham, a gentleman of worth and 
learning, under whose tuition he made such a rapid progress, 
that he soon became a prodigy of talents, and a proficient in 
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every branch of polite literature to a knowledge of gmmtnar, 
oratory, jurispruaence, and the Greek and L^tin languages ; 
be joined an acquaintance with poetry, mn^ie, and the philo- 
sophy of the age, and equalled his mental acquirements by 
his bodily exercises. 

During fifteen years of his captivity, he seemed forgotten, 
or at least neglected by his subjefcts, and be had begun to 
abandon himself to despair, when he beeame enamoured of 
the Lady Jane, daughter to John Beauforty Duke of Somerset, 
in whose commendation he composed his principal poetical 
work. 

When he was restored to the possession of his throne, 
his great object was to enlighten and civilize his^ subjects ; and 
his efforts were mostly attended with such a d^ree of success 
that he may be said to have given a new turn to the genius of 
the Scottish nation. 

Various' pieces were written by him in prese and verse, 
most of which are unfortunately lost ; the only remains of his 
which exist, are of a poetical nature, four of his pieces which 
have happily escaped the devastations of time, are '^ The 
King's Qaair," " Song on his Mistress,'' " Peblis to thePlay," 
and " Christ's Kirk on the Green." The first of those is 
composed in the northern dialect of Scotland, and is a poem of 
large extent, being divided into six cantos ; it contains various 
particulars of his life, is full of simplicity and feeling) and ia 
poetical merit is not inferior to any similar production of Chau- 
cer. The song on his mistress is composed in the southern 
dialect of the country, the two latter pieces are of a ludicrous 
nature. 

The following stanzas which are taken from the second 
canto of the ^' King's Quair" contain some part of his own 
adventures. 



V 
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X. 

The longe dayes, and the nightis eke, 
I would bewail my fortune in this wise, 
For which against distress comfort to seek, 
My custom was on mom is for to rise, 
^ Efurlv as day. Oh ! happy exercise 
By thei come I to joy out of torment. 
But now to purpose of my first entent. 

XI. 

Bewailing in my chamber thus alone, 

Despairing of all joy and remedy 

For tired of my thoughts and were begone 

Unto the window gan I walk on hie 

To see the world and folk that went for by 

As for the term (though I of mirthies food 

Might have no more) to look it did me good. 

XII. 

Nor was the made fast by the touris wall, 

A garden (air and in the corners set 

An herber green with wandis long and small 

Railed about, and so with treeis set 

Was all the place and hawthorn hedges knot 

That life was none walking their forby 

That might within scarce any wight espie. 

There was a Scottish poet of the present period, who 
wrote a poem on the exploits of Sir William Wallace, his sur- 
name is not known ; but heisdistinguishedby the appellations of 
Henry the Minstrel, and Blind Harry, on account of his hay- 
ing been blind from his birth. 



The following extract from his poettii which has many 
fine passages, is when Wallace has cat off the head of an £ng- 
lishman named Fawdoun, whom he suspected of treachery. 
He afterwards loses two of his m^ in a forest :*— 

As Wallace thus in the thick forest sought 
For his two men, in mind he had great pain 
He wist not well if they were tane or slane 
Or scaped haill by any jeopwdy. 
Thirteen were left with him, no more had he 
In the gask hall their lodging had they tane 
Fire got they soon but meat then had they nane 
Twa sheep they took beside them of a fold, 
Ordained to sup into that seemly hold. 
Chraithed in haste some food for them to dight} 
So heard they blow rude hornis upon bight. 
Two sent he forth to look what it might be 
They bode right long and no tidings heard he 
But bausteous noise so bryvely blowing fast 
To other two into the wood forth past ; 
None came again but bousteously gan blaw 
Into great Ire be sent forth on raw. 
When that alone Wallace was leaved there 
The awful blast abounded meikle mare, 
Then trow'd he well they had his lodging seen ; 
His sword he drew of noble metal keen. 
Syne forth he went where at he heard the horn 
Without the door, Fawdoun washimbefom, 
As to his sight his own head in bis hand 
A cross be made when he saw him so stand 
At Wallace in the head he iwukked there 
And he in turn soon hint it by the hair 
Syne out again at him he could it cast ;. 
Into his heart he greatly was aghast^ 

u2 
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Right well be trou'd that was do spirit of man. 

It was some devU that sic malice began. 

He wist no wale there longer for to bide 

Up through the hail thus wight Wallace can glide ; 

To a close stair the boards they rave in twin 

Fifteen foot large he lap out of that inn : 

Up the water he suddenly could fare 

Again he blinkd what pearance he saw there 

He thonght he saw Fawdoun, that ugly sire, 

That haill hall he had set into a fire, 

A great rafter he had in his hand ; 

Wallace as then no longer could he stand. 

Andrew Winton, canon r^ular of the priory of St Serf's 
Island, Lochlieven, wrote a large chronicle, in verse, of the 
kingdom of Scotland, and though he will not bear to be put in 
competition with King James, yet his work is valuable on 
account of many things being related in it concerning the 
early ages of the Scottish history, which are not to be found in 
other works. 

A Scottish poet of the name of Holland, has left an alle- 
gorical satire called the Howlat, which appears to have de- 
scribed the poetical employments and musical entertainments 
of the age. 

JWUJBfiC in this penod was studied with great ardour, by 
all ranks, and, consequently, received considerable improve- 
ments ; church music in particular was considered a science 
of great importance, it was not only practised as an art, but 
was studied as a science by the clergy, who made it their chief 
business to captivate the people by the sweetness and melody 
of their music, and also with a view to prevent their being 
allured by the professors of the new doctrines, who contended 
for a purer form of worship. Anew harmony was added to the 
plain chanty or ancient melody of the church, this sort of music 
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was evea deemed worthy the attention of monarchs; Kin^ 
Henry the Fifth is said to have been fond of it, and was a per-'^ 
former on the organ. 

Among the performers of this period, James the First, of 
Scotland, makes a conspicuous figure. He was a performer 
on eight different instruments, particularly the harp. He also 
composed many pieces of vocal music, and is commonly be- 
lieved to have been the inventor of that beautiful and pathetic 
kind of melody which the Scots boast as peculiarly their own. 

.With respect to the writers on this subject ; John Dunsta« 
ble was an eminent musician of the present period, and wrote 
a treatise called De Mensurabilis Mustca. 

Dr. John Hambois was equally celebrated for his musical 
knowledge, he was the author of a tract entitled Summum Ar^\ 
ti$ Musices^ and Canionicum Artificialium diversi Generis^ Sfc. 

The following extract, from Lydgate's Work of Sapience, 
may, perhaps, give some idea of in what the art was then con- 
sidered to consist : — 

within a place of blys 



Dame Musyk sat, and with her ladyes thre : 

The fyrst hyght dame Armonyca ^ys. 

The second Rethenica a lady free^ 

The thyrd Metrica ful of beaute, 

The song she prycked, she numered notes newe : 

Theyr melodye formed an heven newe. 

The fyrst delyted her in tunes mete. 

The second mesured dy te with the note, ' 

The thyrd numered her songe vrith certeyne fete 

And whiche be her boundes fyght wel she wote. 

And with them were good ekrkis that thus wrote 

And say d, " that musyk was the pure connvnge. 

And veray wey of trewe paifj^te syngynge.' 
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i^itttitlS was not Delected in the present period^ on the 
contrary, it was much practised, painting on gkuEsin particniar 
was greatly cultivated, and many of the glass windows which 
ornamented cathedral and other churches were executed 
with great taste and beauty. 

The missals and manuscripts of the later centuries, which 
are now remaining, sufficiently evince the taste of the illumi- 
nators. Many curious specimens of ancient art, which are 
preserved, contain either the portrait of the owners, the 
patrons of the authors, or the events recorded in the work. 
The delicacy and brightness of the colours, and the great 
exactness of finishing with which the figures are wrought, 
notwithstanding their frequent stiffness and ungraoefulness, 
render the manuscripts of the present period extremely va^ 
luable. 

The art of oil painting does not appear to have been un^ 
known in England in the present period. The invention of 
this art has been usually ascribed to John Van Eyck, about 
the year 1400 ; but Mr. Kaspe, in his ingenious and learned 
JSssay on the Art of Painting in Oil, has clearly evinced that 
it was known in lisAy three or four centuries before his time. 

Among the painters of this period, Thomas Occleve 
should not be forgotten, he painted a portrait of the immortal 
Chaucer, which is still preserved. 

Few portraits were executed in this period ; devout sub- 
jects were held in great estimation. 

$CttI]ptttU anil ^tatnatfi, i» the period we are now 
upon, attained a greater perfection, and met with ample en- 
couragement. The seulptors had now greater rewards than 
before ; the clergy being anxk^us to fix the people in an attach- 
ment to the established religion, by encreasing the beauty and 
elegant execution of the images, nor were their efforts unsuc- 
cewfiily for they greatly contributed to inflame their devotion. 
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The sculptors had no w ample employment, in executing these 
objects of popular adoration. 

Besides the images to ornament churches, &c. &c., another 
branch of this art furnished employment to the sculptors of 
this period, monumental sculpture was much practised. In the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, tnree English artists^ were employed 
to execute a marble monument^ for John, Duke of Brittany, their 
names were, Thomas Colyn, Thomas Hollwell, and Thomas 
Poppehowe, and this monument when finished, was carridd. 
over to Brittany, and erected in the cathedral chmt:h of Nantes, 
this is a proof that English artists were in esteem, even on the 
continent ; every person who was possessed of either nnk or 
wealth, had a monument erected to his memory, with his figure 
upon it, done in either marble, freestone or metal. The mo- 
nument of Richard Beauchamp^ Earl of Warwick, was adorned 
with thirty-two images, and a figure of the Earl.^ On the 
whole, sculpture and statuary in this period, aj^ars to have 
received several improvements. 

Among the sculptors of the present peribd, whose name 
is preserved, is Master Cumings^ who executed ifor the church 
of St. Mary Ratclifie, at Bristol, a sepulchre, which is thus 
described in a book belonging to that church. 

Memorandum : 

That Master Cumings hath delivered, the fourth day of 
July, in the year of our Lord 1470, to Mr. Nicholas Bettes^ 
Vicar of Ratclifie, Moses Couteryn, Philip Bartholemew^ 
and John Brown, Procurators of RatclifTe beforesaid, 4 new 
sepulchre well-gilt, add cover thereto, an image of God Al- 
mighty rising out of the same sepulchre, with all the ordi- 
nance that loBgeth thereto ; that is to say, 

A lath made of timber and iron-work thereto ; 

Item^ ibereto longeth Heven, made -of timber and stained 
cloth ; c 

Item^ Hell, made of timber and iron-work, with devib, 
the number thirteen ; ^ 
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ItetUf Four knights armed, keeping the siepulchre, with 
their weapons in their hands, that is to say, two spears, two 
axes, two paves (large bucklers) ; 

liem^ four pair of angel's wings, for four angels, made of 
timber and well painted ; 

Jtemy the mdre,^ the crown and visage, the bell with 
a cross upon it well gilt with fine gold ; 

Itemy the Holy Ghost coming, out of faeven into the 
sepulchre ;. 

Itemy longeth to the angels four chevelers (perukes). 

With regard to ^tt^tUtVlVtf it was by no means on the 
decline in this period, but received great enooomgement^ 
immense sums were laid out in the construction and deco^ 
ration of churches, and both clergy and laity distinguished them- 
selves as the liberal encouragers and patrons of tUs art. Even 
in the civil wars, which were so prejudicial to the arts of civili- 
zation, architecture flourished in a superior degree. The 
greater ecclesiastics were confined to their cloisters, a» few of 
them took an active part in the disputes, and some of the most 
beautiful ancient structures which now remain, arose in con* 
sequence of wealth accumulated by instigating the noble and 
afiiuent to contribute to the general emulation of erecting 
splendid churches. Grothic architecture, in the present period, 
was not only greatly improved, but was carried to the highest 
point of perfection. 

Among the founders of sacred structures, Jn the present 
period, was the pious and unfortunate Henry the Sixth,^ it is to 
him that we are indebted for the erection of that beautiful 
structure. King's College Chapel, Cambridge ; of the roof of 
this chapel. Sir Christopher Wren, the ablest architect of his 
time, did not disdain to confess, that it exceeded his utmost 
efforts in construction. That noble specimen of gothic architec- 
ture, the Royal Chapel of St. George at Windsor, was erected 
by Kiiiig Edward the Fourth* 
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The ^metallic art* were by no means neglected in 
the present period ; on the contrary, we have proofs that they 
were very successfully practised. 

With regard to ^grftulture, in the present period, it 
made no progress ; the civil wars were very unfavourable to 
the progress of this art, while the estates of either party were 
alternately wasted, it was soon discovered that flocks and herds 
were better adapted than the produce of agriculture, to such 
troublesome times : they might be removed with ease on the 
irruption of an enemy, or disposed of secretly, if the pro- 
prietor should happen to be involved in the misfortunes of his 
party. A measure recommended by its expediency, was gene- 
rally adopted, and proprietors converted into pasturage those 
demesnes which their slaves and cottagers had formerly cuiti-> 
vated. This custom continued prevalent even in the reigns of 
the two Henries, when no necessity required such precaution. 

The study of the ILaiDt in the present period, became of 
far greater importance than in the former one. Fortescue and 
Littleton, who then flourished, were two of the greatest 
lawyers which this country had yet produced. 

Sir John Fortescue deserves the highest commendations 
for his two treatises, " De Laudibus Legum Anglia" and 
^ On the Difference between an Absolute and Limited Mo- 
narchy, as more particularly regards the English Constitu- 
tion.'^ The first, which is written in Latin, is addressed ta 
prince Edward, son to Henry the Sixth, for the purpose of 
giving him just notions of the laws, and Constitution of Eng- 
land; it is in the form of a dialogue, and is a most valuable 
record of the grounds and principles of the laws of this country 
as they were understood at that period, and of various circum<» 
stances relative to the mode of education in the Inns of Court; 
His other work is written in English, and is chiefly 9 m^i- 
tion of what is said in the former piece concerning the dohsti- 

X 
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tution, with the addition of some observations intended for the 
use of King Edward. His performances still remain in the 
highest request. 

Sir Thomas Littleton was a law writer of no common 
kind, his celebrated treatise ^^ On English Tenures,^' which 
was commented upon by Sir Edward Coke, has preserved its 
reputation even to the present day, apd notwithstanding the 
multitude of law performances which have since appeared, the 
prodigious accession of statues and reports, and the many alte- 
rations both in the knowledge and practice of the law, this 
famous work still demands attention and applause. 

jnetticilUt although studied in the University of Oxford, 
had made no progress in this period ; the study of it gave way 
to the absurd application to the occult sciences, and the 
visionary pursuit after the Elixir of Life for the cure of ail 
diseases, wounds, &c., and for prolonging life to the greatest 
possible extent of time. 

Wilfred Holme, a cordelier, and an adept in the occult 
sciences, studied medicine, and wrote De StmpUcibui MedU 
camantis. 

Gilbert Kymer, physician to Humphrey, Duke of Glou* 
eester, composed a medical work called ^^ The dietarie for the 
Preservation of Health,'^ which is still extant, and is said to 
contain many curious things and much useful advice. 

Dr. John Fauceby, physician to King Henry the sixth, was 
also an eminent adept in the occult sciences. 

In so low a state was surgbry in this period, that King 
Henry the Fifth, at the time of his expedition to France, found 
It difficult to procure a sufficient number of surgeons to serve 
his army, and their skill was even inferior to their number. 
With such a want of good sui^^ns, and in the hands of soch 
ignorant and unskilful persons, what must have been the con- 
ditio|^*4tf the wounded on the day of battle. 
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Au art was introduced into £ngla!ki<^ in the latter part of 
the present period, which, thodgh in its nature mechanical, 
was of the greatest importance in the promotion of literature, 
this was ^rintinSt by William Caxton. This man, who by 
the introduction of that noble art, so unspeakably benefited 
literature and mankind, had been in the service of Margaret 
Duchess of Burgundy, sister to King Edward the Fourth, in 
Flanders, and by his longresidence there, and in other countries^ 
he being of a studious and inquisitive disposition, became 
acquainted with this noble invention, which was then practised 
ia Holland and Flanders, and brought it into hij» own country. 

Caxton isthe man to whom the honour belongs, of bring- 
ing this invaluable art into his native country, although it has^ 
been asserted that we must date the introduction of it from the 
year 1468, when we are told that the first book was printed at 
Oxford, fi*om wooden types, by one Frederic Corsellis ;. but the 
evidences, in support of this assertion, are by no means conclu- 
sive enough to entitle it to be credited as a fact* To Caxton 
is given the honour of introducing the art into England, by 
the testimony of all our ancient writers, and: wby shoutd we 
believe a statement, which is built on grounds so very preca<^ 
riotis ? Caxton then, must be considered the faihtr of printing, 
and as such is deserving of the gratitude of his countrymen. 

Such was his inde£itigable industry, that even when 
advanced in years, he produced more than fifty specimens of 
his^ill and labour, all jtidiciously-sefected, with a view to pro-^ 
mole a tasteifar literatureand good morals. 

It should not befbrgotteiii, that Caxton was encouraged in 
hb labours, by two of the most ilhislrious noblemen - in the 
kingdom, the Earl of Rivers, andthe Eayl of Worcester. 

The following is a list of the books^ printed by Castiton,* 
with the dates subjoined; 

The RecuyaH of the HistorysolTroy:. this work waat^ first 
printed in the English language, it was printed. t^^im^ad,: 
1^1-^ Game of Chess 1474— * The History of Jason^ 
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1475-*-Tiie Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, 1477: 
this was the first book printed in England, in which the 
yeaif and place were subjoined — The Moral Proverbs of 
Christian of Pme (Pisa) 1478 — The Cordyal, 1480— Me- 
tamorphoses of Ovid, 1480 — The Chronicles of England, 
1480 — The Description of Britain, 1480 — The Mirror of 
the World, 1481— -The History of Reynard the Fox, 1481 
— Tully of Old Age and Friendship, 1481 — Godfrey of 
Boulogne, 1481 — Poly chron icon, 14^ — The Pilgrimage 
of the Soul, 1483 — Liber Festivalis, 1488 — Quator Ser- 
mones, 1483— Power's Confessio Amantis, 1483 — The Golden 
Legend, 1483— Cato Magnus, 1483— Cato Parvus, 1483— 
The Knight of the Tower, 1484— Esop's Fables 1484— The 
Order of Chivalry, 1484— The .Royal Book, or Book for a 
King— The Histories of Arthur, 1485— The Life of Charles 
the Great, 1485— The Knight Paris, and the Fair Vienne, 1485 
—The Book of Good Manners, 1487— The Doctrinal of 
Sapience, 1489— The Fait of Arms and Chivalry, 1480— 
Craft to know well to Die, 1490— Virgil's Eneid — Book 
of divers Ghostly Matters, no date — Accidence, iWd-r- 
Chaucer's House of Fame, ibid — Canterbur}- Tales, ibid 
— Troilus and Cressida, ibid — Chaucer's Minor Works, with 
Lydgate's, a6irf-— Book for Travellers, ibid — Fragment of a 
Ballad, ibid — Boetius's Consolation of Philosophy, ibid — 
Book of Good Manners, ibid — Curial of Alain Charteir, ibid 
— Work of Sapience, ibid — Statutes 1—^2, Henry IV, ibid — 
Oration of Russel, ibid — Chastising of God's Children, ibid 
— Blanchardin and Eglantine, f6i<i-— Speculum Vita Christe, 
ibid — De Fide et . Cantu, &c* — Lucidary, ibid — Siege 
of Rhodes, tiicJ— Horae, ibid — Directorium. — Sacerdotum, 
ibid — Katherine of Siepe, i6td— Edward the Qouieasor^ibid — 
Infancia Salvatoris, ibid — History of Lombardy, ibidr^Lik 
of our Lady, i6ti3^Life of St. Winefrid, i6irf— Life of St. 
Winefrid, \ilnd. 

Theiypa which Caxton used in those works was ^f metal, 
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but they were much inferior to those of the foreign prin^terB of 
the same period. The first letters used by him were of the 
sort called Secretary^ he afterwards used the letters called 
Chreat Primer ^ English^ or Pica, Double Pica, and Long Pri* 
met, all in a small degree resembling those used by the first 
printers in Germany. The paper used by Caxton^ was very 
fine and good, and made of linen rags.; much resembling the 
thin vellum that was then made use of for writing books 
upon. 

Cotemporary with Caxton, were Lettou and Wiluam 
Machlinia, foreign printers, who printed in London. 

With respect to Caxton's knowledge, he was by no means 
ignorant, he appears to have been a complete master of the 
German, Dutch, and French languages, and wrote in English 
with some degree of fluency and simplicity ; he is also ranked 
with the Historians of the age, and (which was least creditable 
to him of any of bis talents) was also a poet. He frequently 
ornaments his books with rhyming introductions atid epi- 
, logues ; but his verses were not distinguished (to use his own 
expression) for any beauty or good inditing that was therein* 

But his chief merit is as a translator, many of his works 
are translations, and considering the low state of letters in that 
period, they were works of importance. " The French,** says 
Warton, " For a century or two before, had employed them- 
selves in rendering into their own language, a number of pror 
ductions upon various subjects^ chiefly in Latin; these transla- 
tions, although the originals might be in prose, were often 
done into metre. In the fifteenth century, it biecame fashionable 
among them to polish and rdbrm their own riide translations, 
and better books were introduced as the public taste continued 
to hnprove, even several classics were translated into French. 
This circumstance as well as improving the learning of that 
nation, had its efl*ects in England ; as the French language was 
in this country mostly well understood, the knowledgisowhich 
prevailed in ttmt country became so far the knowledge jof Eng- 
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lai|d. By misansof these French veraioos^Cazton enriched thestiOe 
of letters in England, by many valuablepublication8,by himself, 
or With the aid of his friends, he translaied a considerable nam^ 
ber of those pieces into English, which^ he printed. Ancient 
learning had not yet made progress enough to encourage hin^ 
to publish the Roman authors, in their original language ; but 
the French furnishing him with materials, Virgil,. Ovid, and 
many other good writers, were by means of his press^xircit-^ 
lated in the English language, so early as the close of the 
fifteenth century/* 

Caxton's translation of Virgil, was, however, spoken of 
by Gawin Douglas, a Scottish poet of the next period, (who 
was a translator of a very different character from Caztoo) m 
terms of the highest indignation. In his admirable version^ 
of the Roman poet, he says, 

^^ Thoch William Caxtoune had u&f compatioun 

Of Vii^U in that buk he prey t in prms, 

CUpand it Virgil in Eneados, 

Quhilk that he sayis of Frensche he did translait 

It has nothing ado' therwith, god wate. 

Nor na mare like, than the Deuil and Sanct Austin' 

He further saysy that Caxton, 

So sdiamefully the storie did peruerte, 
I reid his work with barmes at my hert. 
That sic ane buk, but sentence or ingyne, 
Suld be intitulit efiir the poete divine/' 



And one Robert Braham, is the reign of Queen Mary, 
li^as not less severe upon our typographer. He says, tbit 
^' nothings is to be* found in his Uawde Recueilof Troy, but a 
long tedious and brtdnlescr babbling, tending to no end, nor 
having any certain beginning, but proceeding therein as an 
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idiot in his folly, that cannot make an isnd till he be bidden/' 
" Which Caxton's Recueil, wha so list with judgment peruse, 
diall rather think his doings wor&y to be numbered amongst 
the trifling tales and barrayne luerdries of Robin Hood and 
Bevis of Hampton than remain as a monument of so worthy aii 
history.*' 

Fresses were established iu three places* before the end of 
this period, viz. at Oxford and Cionbridge, 1478, and at St. 
Albans. ' 

The earliest book printed at St. Albans, was the Ehetorica 
Nova, Fratris Laurentii GruUelmi de Saona, the date is 1480. 
This book is the rudest specimen of the Art of Printing in the 
fifteenth century ; and the type is far inferior to Caxton's. The 
first classic author which had yet appeared in this country was 
Caxton's edition of Boetius de Cof^eolatione, in Latin and 
English. 

An art, whichinitsearlyinfancy, wasonly usedin the decora- 
tion of books now began to make its appearance, the art referred 
to is ^^nstflbitlQ, the early engravings in this period^ were cut 
from blocks of wood ; the first clthis kind^ which occur inbooks, 
in this country, fwith a date ajixedj are the figures in Caxton's 
Mirrorof the World, printed in 1481 ; but the Game of Chess, 
printed without date, has been suppcMsed to have issued from 
nis press about the year 1474-6, and is illustrated with cuts, 
which, if this supposition is cori^t, afibrd specimens of the 
art at least four years earlier. But those specimens, however, 
cannot be considered the genuine productions of this country, 
and were probably only borrowed from books of an earlier 
date, printed abroad. The second edition of Chaucer's Can- 
terbury Tales, printed by Caxton^ is illustrated with cmts, 
which may with some degree of certainty be considered to be 
the invention and execution of an English artist, and eon^ 
dering the rude state of the elegant arts at the time wb^ii they 
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were publii^hed, some of them are not without some portion of 
spirit and characteristic propriety. The art of engraving was 
much improved in the next period, and the books printed by 
Wynken de Worde at that time exhi'bit specimens which give 
us no very contemptible idea of the taste and skill of the artists 
by whom they were executed. 

With respect to ]^iloI091).-— The Latin language conti- 
nued to be the medium through which the authors of the age 
conveyed their works to the public. But unfortunately it was 
far from being cultivated with such success as in the former 
period. One writer, however, who then flourished, is highly 
extolled by Leland and Wood, as being a more pure and clas- 
sical writer than the generality of his contemporaries, this was 
Thomas Chandler, an ecclesiastic who had gained several 
church dignities ; and exceptions might, perhaps, be made in 
favour of others. 

Among the ecclesiastics of this period who are said to have 
been skilled in the Greek language, were Robert Flemmyng, 
John Phrea and Milling, Abbot of Westminster, who erect^ 
the first PRINTING PRESS in the chapel^t Westminster, where 
William Caxton practised the art. 

Natural lHHbHoftofitni ^tftronoms, iWatj^emaHcs^t &^& 

were little attended to in the present period, or if studied by a 
few persons, those were for the most part writers, whose names 
do not deserve to be drawn out of oblivion. 

William Rede, Bishop of Chichester, was an enunent 
mathematician for the time. 

^]^fimi«ftrfi or rather ^CJ^Smfi, was not neglected, two 
chymical writers occur iii this period, those are John Norton, 
and George Ripley, already mentioned as versifiers. 

Norton wrote a chymical work called, the Ordinal of Al* 



cbemy in verse. The merit of Ripley^ poem, feoweveri i$ 
superior to his, it is called The Compound of Alchymy. Rip^ 
ley is said to have possessed some portion of erudition. 

Alcbymy, at the same time, ^as much practised^ and eVen 
encouraged by several of our monarchs^ particularly Henry the 
Sixth, and Edward the Fourth. Licences for composing the 
elixir of life were then common, and were signed by the king, 
and confirmed by parliament; among the visionaries who 
made it their study, were Dr. John Fauceby, John Kirkby, 
John Rayney, Richard Carter, and Robert Bolton, who all 
received licences from Henry the Sixth, to practise Alchymy. 

Notwithstanding the general ignorance of the age, and 
the neglect of classical learning, this period could boast of 
several distinguished patrons of literature. 

Among them, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, merits 
a conspicuous place ; he was intimately acquainted with the 
politer branches of knowledge, whi<ib began to acquire esti- 
mation, and which his liheral and judicious attention greatly 
contributed i^ restore. This illustriods nobleman presented to 
the University of Oxford, in the year 1449, a library, contain- 
ing five hundred volumes, one' hundred and twenty of 
which were valued at more than t>n^ thousand pounds ; all 
this beautifdr collection ^as destroyed, except on6 manu- 
script, by the visitors of the mohast'eries, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth. The <luke fetained, iil his service, a number 
of learned foreigners, whom he employeid solely to. transcribe 
and translate ancient manuscripts. It was by bis command 
that Lydgatq translated BoccaceV De Casibus Virorum Jllus^ 
trunn. His favour was solicited by the most celebrated writers 
of France and Italy, many of 'whoH!i> ble bountifully rewarded. 
He invited into England the leamcid Italian, named Titus Li- 
▼ius, whom be constitiited his po€it and bratbr!' In a wor^^ 
the Duke of Gloucester ivais the most illustrioa^ ^neoura^er of 
learning, that England, fer ik lon^ thtt^ Muld boast. 

John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, was also^ very emiaent 

Y 
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in this respect. He had been educated at Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, where his application and improvement were equally 
surprising ; after remaining in England, for some time, en- 
gaged in public affairs, he travelled abroad, for further im- 
Erovement, and made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Returning 
ome, by the way of Italy, he went to Rome, and was m mas- 
terly an orator, that in a visit he made there, he drew tears 
from the eyes of the Pope (Pius the 2nd), by an oration he 
pronounced before him. At Rome, he visited the Vatican 
library, and made great purchases of books and manuscripts ; 
he rivalled all the learned ecclesiastics of the age, in the 
felicity and diligence with which he prosecuted his politer 
studies. With respect to his works, they were such as proved 
his classical knowledge and taste ; he translated the Orations of 
Publius Cornelius, and Caiut« Fiaminus, rivals for the love of 
Lucretia, Cicero's two treatises De Senectate, and De Amicitia, 
and that part of Caesar's Commentaries, which relates to Bri- 
tain. He wrote certain rules, orders, and statutes, which he 
drew up by order of the King, when constable of England, 
from which it appears that he was well acquainted with the 
regulations, &c. relating to justs and tournaments. 

This lord was also a benefactor to the University of Oxford ; 
to the 4ibrary there, he presented as many maauscripts as cost 
him five hundred marks. How much tbis nobleman was/ 
esteemed, the following extract from Caxton's Prologue toTully 
of Age and Friendship will prove. ^^ O, good blessed Lord God, 
^' what great loss was it of that noble, virtuous, and well dis> 
^^ posed Lord ! when | remember and advertise his life,: his. 
'^ science, and his virtue, me thinketh Qod not displeased !Over 
^' great loss of such a man, consiclering his estate and cnanniug ; . 
'^ and also the exercise of the siamey with the gre^t labours ib 
'Agoing on pilgrimage unto Jerusialem r visiting*, there the 
*^ holy places th^t our bieaiBed Lord Jesw Christ hallowed with 
^^ his blessed presence, ^c,, and trbat worship be had at< Borne 

^ in the presence of our holv father tbe Po^ ; and so in all '. 

other places, linto his death/' 
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Edward Plantagenet, Duke of York, slaiti at the battle of 
Agincourt, is said to have been a writer of poetry. 

None of our monarchs^ in this period, seem to have been 
possessed of literature, however Henry the Fifth is said to have 
been fond of reading, and Henry the Sixth to have composed 
the following stanzas during his troubles. 

Kyngedomes are but cares, 
State ys devoid of staie ; 
Riches are redie snares. 
And hastene to decaie 

Plesure ys a pry vie pryke 
Which vyce aoes styli provoke ; 
Pompe unprompt, and fayme a flayme, 
Powr a smouldering smoke. 

Who meeneth to remoofe the rocke 
Owte of the slymie mudde. 
Shall my re himself, and hardlie scape 
The sweilynge of the floode. 

An illustrious nobleman of tbe same period, was Sir Air- 
thony Widevil, Earl Rivers. In learning and politeness he was 
the inferior of tbe Earl of Worcester, but in hfgh birth and 
feats of arms, greatly his superior. Nevertheless he possessed 
a considerable share of literature ; he translated from the 
French of John De Tearville, tbeDictes and Sayings of the Phi- 
losophers, and from the same language, The Moral Proverbs of 
Chntiana of Pisa, and Tbe Cordyal. It is worthy of notice 
that the gf eatest pourt of this poem (which consists of two hun- 
dred aikd three lines) is oonlrived to conclude with the letter E. 
Of this JMbleatm and hi» works, Caxton thus speaks in his 
e/rilogue to tbe la8t««ientiimed work : " Notwithstanding the 
'' great kboun aod chai^e» he hath had, yet over that to 
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'^ enrich bis virtuous disposition, he hath put him in devoir 
^^ at all times when he might have a leisure, which.was but 
'< startmell^ to translate divers books out of French into Eng- 
^^ lish. Among others, passed through mine hand, the Book 
^< of the Wise Sayings, or Dictes of Philosophy, and the 
" Wise and Wholesome Proverbs of Christine of Pisa set in 
^^ metre. Over that he hath made divers ballads against the 
" seven deadly sins/' 

With respect to the ^tmittariejaf of Heaming, which owe 
their foundation to the present period. 

In the University of Oxford. Lincoln College was begun 
by Richard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, in 14S7 ; his design 
was to provide for a rector and seven scholars. Controversial 
Divinity was to be their study, and they were to be capable of 
defending the church against the disciples of Wickliffe ; the 
building was completed in 1475, by Thomas Rotheram, 
Bishopof the same Diocese. AH SouKs College was founded 
by Henry Chichely, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1437, who 
endowed it for a warden, and forty fellows. Its name is 
derived from its warden and fellows having been ordered by 
the founder, to pray for the souls of all those who had fallen in 
the French war, as well as of all the iaithful who had departed 
this life. Magdalen College owes its foundation to William 
Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, for a president, forty fel- 
lows, thirty scholars, and a considerable number of offiters 
and servants. 

In the University of Cambridge ; several similar establish' 
ments took place. King's College, the^ most tnagnifieeiit id 
Europe, was founded by King Heiiry the Sixth, for one pro- 
vost, seventy fellows and scholars, three chaplAini^, ^tix tleiics, 
sixteen chorists, a music master, with a numbek* of other 
offices, &c., King Henry 4he Seventh grestly extended the 
building, and the whole was completed by King Henry the 
Eighth. Margaret of Anjou, the high spirited wife' of King 
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Hetity the Sixth, ibunded Queen's College, A. D. 1449, 
appotntipg a pr^klfetyt and foor fellows. Bat thid college, in 
cotasequeni^e of the intestine divisions which then prevailed, 
Wduld pi'obably have perished soon after the first stone was 
laid, had it not been for ithe well-titioied zeal of Andrew Ducket, 
the first president, who having continned in that office for 
^rty years, obtained so m^ny benefactions, - paWiciilarly from 
Elizabeth^ Queen of Edward the j^rth- and King Richard 
the Third, that he was enabled to finii^h the 'college. Roberl 
Woodcock, Chancellor of the University, founded C-atherine 
Hall, in the year 1475, he had intended it for a master and 
three felloNvs, but three were afterwards added, with several 
other offices and attendants'. The quadrangle in the same uni^ 
versity was also erected in the present period. ^ * • 

The foundation was laid in the University of Oxford, of 
the library and divinity schools, by the successive contri- 
butions of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, Cardinal John 
Kempj Archbishop of York, and Tbondfas Kemp, Bishop of 
liondon, bis' nephew. About th^ same titne the new ithooU^ 
ta they werfe *hen called,' we^e erected in the same univdrsiffrjr 
by ThoniasBockenprton, Abttotof Osiiey. ' * '; 

■' " ' J T ;...••' '•' . > . , ; •. . . I ■ • ♦•.■.■■ ' * . ' ' ■ i i 

. I ' I -. I . . ■ . « ■ • ■ ' . ' • • ' J ' . . . 1 » 

• 

CTOtntntttti ia the ■ beginning of this period^ was vwy 
little ondersiddd*; in. pai^tictilaf, a giieat jealousy preyailra 
i^Fnst the 'nk(drehant'btranger^iin4t^^ were ''by 

law imposed Otitheni;^ B^tjp^ a lotigaind ruinous civil waV, 
which threijr- every 'thing' infdi confusion, /and inflamed the 
initids of on^ tialf of thetiedpfe Ai^ith the most violent hatred 
-agafrtst the'OlRei^i cbiinnerce could nW flourish. Yet as ive 
proceirf; M^^Bhallftidagi^it impMv^ment In the State of ii. 
Attionj^lhe Efiglish'tooriarchs, wife Were encouragers of trade, 
tife )M-ittci^l was Edwarf Ike ll^otirth * ^hd paid a gi'6iat 

degree <ofi it^tion to 'ccitfamercial concerns, , and became iSne 
tit tfaef tnbst eii^Went lufeiichants of his time ; - atod in ihe sa|^ 
^Mt^ mixiij excellent l^ift^wei^rtiade for thef encoiurageni^iit 
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and regulation of commerce and manufiKtofres ; in the same 
period the merchant vessels greatly encreased, and became very 
numerous. It was in the same period that a spirit of maritime 
enterprise and adventure for the discovery of unknown coun- 
tries sprung up in some parts of Europe, which produced viery 
great and surprising effects. 

A wEork which was composed in the beginning of the Fif* 
teenth century, called De Poliiiiia . de Conservatia Maris^ 
throws great light on the commercial state of England dming 
that period. 

fLanoUSQC. — The following may serve as a specimen of 
the language, in the reign of Henry the Fifth, it is a letter 
written by Richard, Earl of Cambridge, to King Henry the 
Fifth, after his attainder and before his execution. 

My most dredfuUe and sovereyne lege lord lyke to yowre 
hynesse to wety toucbyng the purpose cost ageyns yowr hye 
estat havyng ye Earle of Marche by his awne assent and by ye 
assent of myself wher of y most me repent of ol words thyng 
and by the accorde of the Lord Scrop and Sir Thomas Grey to 
have hadde ye for sayd Erie into the lond of Walys wythout 
eveyn yowre lyceiice takyng upon hymn ye sovereynte of zys 
lond zyf youeyr mains persone whych yey callyn kyng Richard 
hadde nawch been aly ve as that y wot wel yat he nys not aly ve 
for ye wych poy ot i putte me holy in zowre grace and as for ye 
forme of a prpclamacyonu wychschulde hadde bene cryde iu 
ye erle name 'as he heyre to ye crowne of Yngland ageyns zow 
my lege lord calde by aun treu pame Harry ^ Lancastre usur- 

Eer of Yngland to ye entent to ..hadde made ye more poeple to 
adde drawne to hym and fro zow of ye wych crye Scrop Knew 
not of me but Grey did. havynge wyth the Erie a baner of the 
armes of Yngland havvyng also the crowne of Spayne on a 
palet wych, my lege lord is one of zowre weddvs for ye wych 
offence y putte me holy in s^owre grace and as tor the purpose 
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takyn by Unfreyyle and Wedieryngtoun for ye brynging in yat 
persone wych yey natnyd King Richard and Harry Percy oute 
of Scotland wyth a power of Scottys and yeyve power togeders 
semyng to yeynie able to geve 2ou a batayle of ze wych entent 
Sir Thomas Grey wyst of and i also but kiauth Scrop as by me 
of ye wych knawyng i submite me holy into zowre grace and 
as for ye takyng of zowre castelles in Walys Davy Howell made 
me be host so yere were astreying in ye north of ye wych poynt 
] putte me holy in zowre grace and as touchy ng ye Erie of 
Marche and Lusy his man yey sendyn me both yat ye erle was 
nauth schreven of a gret whyle but at all his confessours putte 
hym in penaunce to clayme yat yey callyddyn hys rych yat 
woo be yat tyme yat every i knew heny thing yat ever to hym 
longyd. 

{nearly two Knes erased.] 

of ye wych poyntis «lnd articles here be fbr wf etyn and of all 
odyr wych arne nauth in mynde but trewly as oft as heny to 
myii myhde feltyii i schal dewly attd truly certify zow yer of 
besekyng ttt zdW my lege lord for hys love yat saffyrd passyoim 
on ye good ffiday so have ze6 compasdydun on me zowre lege 
xban and yf any of yes persones whose names arne cbntenyd ih 
zys byllewdldyri contrary ye siibstaurtce of yat i haVe vfecety n at 
2y8 time 1 scfadlle be redy wyth the myth of God to^ake hyt 
gpbod as zee myh i^e lord wylle award me. 

■ • ■ 

In the latter end of the present period (the reigij of Henry 
tlie Sixth,) the LoriTs Prayer was as follows :-— 

• 

Oure fadii- tliat art in lievenes, hallwid be tbi 
name thi kingdom come'^to tliee, be thi will don 
in eerthe, as in hevene, give to us this day oure 
breed over othre substance, and forgive to us oure 
dettis, as we forgiven oure dettduris, and lede us 
not into temptation, but delivere us from ivel. 

AmeiB. 
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As another specimeD of the language, in the same period, 
the following may serve ;. it is a petition in parliament, in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, viz. — 

Item, prayen your said Comuns that there as diverses- of 
your lieges made with you their Fynis for so muche that thei 
received noght the ordre of Knyghthode afore the oeptas of 
Seint Michell the year of your Regne the IX. And now late, 
diverses of your said lieges have ayeine made their fynis with 
you for that they received noght the said ordre aibre the festi^ 
of Penticoste the year of your Regne, the XVII al be hit that 
diverses of your said lieges were noght seised of lond or rentes 
to the value of XII. Yerely hot in right of theire wyves 'r and 
in case semblable your saide lieges were noght and oothere of 
your saide lieges bene like to be charged infinitely to like finis 
at your will and your heires, to their grete hyndring and losse. 
Plese it you of your especial grace to consider the premisses, 
and by the assent of your Lords Espirittteix and Temporelx 
in this your present parlement assembled, by auctorite of the 
same parlement to grante and ordeyne, that what liege man of 
youres that hath made or shall make with you or your heires 
onys his fyne for the nonq receiving of the said ordre of 
Knyghthode, aftre the said Fyne ones so made be utterly so 
discharged ayenst you and your heirs for the nonn receiving 
of the said ordre excede nor passe in value fynes in wey of 
charite. 
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1485 to 1509. 



X H E period to which we are now arrived, was remarkable 
for many revolations in the state of England. Henry the 
Seventh^ the prince who was now seated on the throne, though 
styled by after-times ^' the Solomon of England/' was soon 
discovered by his subjects to be a dark, gloomy, and avaricious 
prince ; and, although he was the promoter of some excellent 
laws, and in many other respects benefited this count|*y ; yet 
this certainly arose more from a desire to serve himself, than 
to benefit his people. Nevertheless, his bad passions, the good 
genius of England, converted to the best purposes ; his ava- 
rice and passion for arbitrary sway, prompted him to check 
the power of the nobility, whom he considered, with their vast 
estates and numerous retainers, could alone be detrimental to 
his power. By perpetual acts he lessened the number of their 
adherents, and by permitting the sale of their hitherto inali- 
enable estates he enticed them to ruin. 

The prospect of obtaining territorial property became, in 
consequence, an additional spur to industry, by enabling men 
to reap the reward of their labours v th» discharged retainers 
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were driven to gainful industry, and the nobles, deprived of 
their costly and numerous followers, expended their incomes in 
such branches of luxury as encouraged the rising growth 
of manufacture. 

In the same period, the zeal displayed by many of the 
nations, in their application to knowledge, was truly remarka* 
ble. Long and expensive voyages were undertaken, and many 
persons travelled to Italy to benefit by the instructions of the 
learned Greeks who had taken refuse in that country after the 
downfall of the Eastern Empire, and also travelled to such 
parts of Asia as were famous of old for study and learning, in 
order to attempt to recover the fragments of antient learning 
that might accidentally be obtained in the course of their 
researches. 

Previous to this period, an event took place which power- 
fully contributed to benefit this country. The event referred 
to, was the taking of Constantinople, by the Turks, in 1453. 
The learned Greeks, who had fled from that metropolis, took 
refuge in Italy, carried with them their ancient authors, and 
opened schools for interpreting them, which were attended by 
great numbers. In consequence of their instructions, an 
incredible ardor was excited for ancient learning, and the scho- 
lastic subtleties and captious logic of Aristotle was neglected 
by manv, for the elegant and captivating philosophy of 
Plato. 

This new species of erudition, (although in the end it was 
hurtful to their authority and principles) was encouraged by 
the popes, from the idea that it would contribute to establish 
their doctrines and tyrannical claims, but they i^don found 
their error. 

Such was the proficiency of many of the learned men of 
the present period, in Roman and Grecian literature, that even 
the Italians considered them equal to some of the most cele- 
brated restorers of classical learning in that country. It ought 
to be mentioned, that the knowledge of the Latin language, 



at the same time, was revived inail its parity, and a better faisle 
and a greater Esteem tod Ibteof ledrmng^wereintroducedj^attd 
became gradually inore general. - — ^ V i ^ ^^ ^» 

Bat these reformations, in literaiture^ faadalstmi^d'tnatiy of 
the clergy, who opposed them, as much as they did the refor- 
mation in religion. But, notVi^ithst^nding thepeofdefia^^ 
proofs of their unshaken AtwXiit^ to tJie tenets of tbei Romian 
church ; yet they were not so blindly submissive to the clergy 
as to prefer their pretensions to their own reasoning, for they 
continued to support and multiply the literary foundations^ 
without paying any attention to the repeated murmurs of the 
the clergy. The nobility, the gentry and the rich citizens were 
all animated with the desire of propagating classical studies, 
vied with each other in the establishment of schools throughout 
the kingdom, and proved how sensible they were of the useful- 
ness of literature, and how powerfully it contributes to the inte- 
rest and greatness of a nation. 

Another circumstance which contributed to benefit £u« 
rope, was the spirit of navigation and discovery, whicb^ had 
sprung up in several parts of the world. 

The Spaniards, by their discovery of the existence of the 
new worldy bad excited an emulation in other countries, 
and particularly rn England, to imitate their example. Henry 
the Seventh encouraged this spirit of discovery by patronizing 
Bartholomew, the brother of the celebrated Columbus,^ as w.ell 
as the almost equally famous Cabot. At the same time some 
important changes were taking place in the state of learning,^ 
and seminaries, for the education of youth, were erected in 
every considerable town in England. 

The constitution, in the present period, did not undergo 
any important changes. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that the barons of England were far less formidable to 
their king and fellow-subjects than they had before been : the 
causes of this decline of power has been already specified. At the 
same time a very considerable change was macle in tfae num-^ 

z2 
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bers aad circumstances of the lowest class of people, as slaves, 
vassals, Sec. who wer^ greatly diminished in this period. The 
benefit of clergy ^ which had sanctioned so many enormous 
crimes was by a statute passed in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh partly repealed. 

Such was the condition of things in this country, when 
Henry the Eighth ascended the throne. 



SKETCH 



OF TKE 






Wf ITH respect to ^tOlOftSf few drvines in this period 
made the scriptares their study^ or understood the original 
lajiguages, either of the Old or New Testament The Bible 
divines were at the same time nearly extinct. The professors 
of divinity read lectures only on the sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard, or on the summs as they were called of other schoolmen. 
A remarkable change look place in the present period, 
in the state of school divinity ; this study, which ever since 
the ninth century, had engaged the attention of our ancestors, 
now began to be disregarded ; various circumstances combined 
to cause this remarkable revolution in the human mind, among 
others, the overthrow of the Grecian Empire. When Constan- 
tinople was taken by the Turks, the learned Greeks, who fled 
from that capital, took refuge in Italy, and carried with them 
their ancient writers. These persons, also, opened schools, 
where tbey interpreted the works they had brought with them, 
and they soon met with a multitude of scholars. The conse- 
quence was, that the classics, which had been so long neglected. 
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were stadied with the greatest ardor. The school philosophy 
g^dually declined, as a better taste prev&iled ; as the language 
of the Greek philosophers came to be better understood, and 
their works more universally* read ; the barbarous jargon ^ 
unintelligible subtleties, and ponderous works of the school- 
men, became entirely neglected. Those schoolmen who had 
been once held in so much veneration, and honoured with the 
titles of resolute f suhthj profound^ sublime and angelic Dociors^ 
were now treated with contempt. 

Among the Divines of this reign, one of the most emi* 
tient was John Alcock, successively Bishop of Rochester, 
Worcester and Ely ; be was distinguished for his learning, 
and was so much esteemed by King Henry, that he was made 
Lord Chancellor ; he wrote, amongst other pieces, Mous Pet" 
fectionisi which became so popular, as to pass through several 
editions, besides two devotional pieces called Meditationes Pub; 
Homili VulgareSy and a piece in English verse, called Pidi^ 
mos Penitentialesj upon the Penetential Psalms. ; but Bishop 
Alcock w^as not only a divine, he was distinguished for his 
teleots in naany other respects. His literary foundation at 
Cambridge will be noticed m another place. 

Another divine of the same reigUy was John Fi^er^ cbap^ 
lain and confessor to Miargaret, Cenintess of Richmond, mother 
to King Henry, and Bishop^ of Rochester,- this prelate, who, 
notwithstanding his too great devotion to the doetrittes and 
power of the church of lUnne, deserves praise for the since^ 
rity and zeal with which he ow all occasions advocated them^ 
was, in 1501, chosen chancellor of the university; andr dur^ 
lug the exercise of that office, he was appointed the Lady Mar- 
garet's first divinity professor, at Cambridge,, in ld04, nuuie 
Bishop of Rochester, and in 1505 was appointed madtei* t^ blit 
as this prelate chiefly distinguished himself in the next reign, 
he will there be more particularly noticed * ' . 

Dr. John Colet, Dean of St. Paul, flourished partly in this 
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reign ; he has been thought to have been an eminent forerunner 
c^ die reformation, and to have promoted it, not only by 
pulling down those strong holds of ignorance and corruptioa, 
the scholastic divinity, and entirely routing both the Scotists 
(the disciples of DunsScotus). and Thomists/ who had divided 
the christian world between them ; but also by discovering the 
shameful abuses of monasteries. He will also merit particular 
notice in the next reign, 

" iH|i0totS'' said honest William, Caxton, in the last 
period, may be described thus: ^'History is la perpetual con- 
servatrice of those things, that havd been before this present 
time, and also a ^oif^cfan^^ witness of benefits, of noialefait, great 
acts, and triumphal victories of all manner of people ; and,, 
also if the terrible feigned fables of poets have much stirred and 
moved men to right and conserving «of justice ; how much more 
is to be supposed that history, assertriceof • virtue^ and a mo^ 
ther of all philosophy, moving our manners to virtue, reformeth 
and recoucileth, near hand, all those men, which, through the 
infirmity of our mortal nature, hath led the most p^rt of their 
life in ociositej and mispended their time, passed right soon 
out of remembrance^ of which life and death is equal 
oblivion/* 

^^ The fruits of virtue be immortal^ especially when they 
be wrapped in the benefice of histories. We read of noble 
men, some lords, and some other of lower estates, reported as 
gods in divers regions, whose fomousaets and excellent vir- 
tues only history hath preserved from perishing in eternal Aie- 
mory. Other monuments, distributed in divers changes, 
endure but for a short time or season ; but the virtue of 
HISTORY, difilised and spread by the universal world, hath 
TIME, which consumeth all other things as conservatrice, and 
keeper of her work/' 

The reign of Henry the Seventh, however, did not afibrd 
many benefits, great acts^ or triumphal vittcries; sil that 
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could be recorded at that time, was the cruelty and ava- 
rice of aa unfeeling tyrant, and the laziness and profligacy 
of the clergy, therefore there was only one person of any 
note in that reign who thought it worth his while to 
employ himself in this manner, and that person was John 
Fabian, Alderman of London, who devoted all his leisure 
hours to literature, and particularly to the study of history ; he 
was the author of a Chronicle of England, in seven parts, 
called " The Concordance of Stories," which begins from the 
imaginary Brutus, and is continued to Henry the Seventh. In 
the affairs of London, he is copious, on which account he is 
chiefly valuable. It is worthy of notice, that Fabian's work 
was one of the first attempts at historical composition that had 
yet appeared in the English language. 

With respect to the )^etrs of the present reign, the first 
poet who deserves notice, is Stephen Hawes, who was patro- 
nized by King Henry. After an academical education at Ox- 
ford, he travelled into France and Italy, from whence he 
returned a complete master of the poetry of both countries. 
One of his poems is, '^ The Conversion of Swerers/^ but his capi- 
tal performance is, " The Pasty me of Pleasure, or The His- 
tory of Graunde, Amore and La Bel Pucell.'' This poem con- 
tains no common touches of romantic, and allegorical fiction, 
in short, this poet is greatly superior to many of his immediate 
predecessors and cotemporaries in harmony of versification. 

The following is a specimen of his versification, i4 is an 
extract from his '^ Pastyme of Pleasure/' 

Besyde this gyauut upon every tree, 
I did see hanging many a goodly shielde 
Of noble knyghtes that were of hie degree 
From farre this gyaunt, I ryght welt beheld 
And towarde hym as I rode on my way 
On his first heade I saw a banner gay. 
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Another poet who flourished in the same period, was 
Alexander Barclay, who is supposed to have been a native of 
Somersetshire; he was educated at Oxford, accomplished 
his academical* studies by travelling, and it was after his return 
that he wrote his principal work, " The Ship of Fools." This 
poem is chiefly taken from a german original, by Sebastian 
Brandt, and from two translations, one in Latin and the other 
in French ; the design of the performance, was to ridicule 
the reigning vices and follies of every rank and profession,, 
under the allegory of a ship freighted with fools of every de- 
scription. Yet neither our translator, nor the original writer, 
had genius sufficient to conduct it with a proper degree of 
invention and variety. His stanzas are prosaic and tedious ; 
yet, notwithstanding its faults, " The Ship of Fools," as a gene- 
ral satire on the times, is not destitute of entertainment. 

The following is part of the character of the student, or 
hook wormy whom he supposes to be the^r^^ fool in the ves- 
sel, and at the same time it may serve as a specimen of his 
poetry. 

Lo in likewise of bookes I have store, 
But few I reade, but fewer understande ; 
I follow not their doctrine, nor their lore. 
It is enough to leave a booke in hande : 
It were too much to be in such a lande 
For to be bound to loke within the boke. 
I am content in the fay re covering to boke, ' 
Eche is not lettred that now is made alovde. 
Not eche a clerke that hath a benefice. 
They are not all lawyers that pleas da recorde. 
All that are promoted are not fully wise, 
On such chance now fortune throw her dice 
That through one knowe but the yrisbe game 
Yet would he have a gentleman's name 
So in likewise I am in such a case 

2 A 
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Though I nought can I would be called wise 

Also 1 may let another in my place ; 

Which may for me my bookes exercise, 

Or els 1 will ensue the common guise, 

And say boncedo to every argument, 

Lest by much speech my Latin should be spent. 

Barclay's smaller pieces are, " The Mirrom- of Good 
Manners, and Five Epilogues,^' which were the first of the kind 
in the English language. He is acknowledged to have been 
an improver of our literature, and we are indebted to his 
industry in enriching our language with many translations, 
written in a style more pure and fluent than that of his cotem-^ 
poraries. 

William Walter, Henry Medwall, and Laurence Wade, 
were obscure versifiers, who are undeserving of notice. 

There were two Scotch poets, in the present period, whose 
poetry wassuch as even Chaucerand Spenser might haveacknow- 
ledged and imitated, two poets who far outshone in sentiment, 
spirit, fertility of imagination and invention all that England 
had produced since the time of Chaucer and Lydgate, and 
whose works will ever be esteemed as long as good poetry con- 
tinues an object of admiration amongst mankind, these were 
William Dunbar and Gawin Douglas. 

The first was a native of East Lothian, and an expectant 
of church preferment, at the court of James the Fourth of 
Scotland, his two most celebrated works are " The Thistle 
and the Rose,'' which celebrates the marriageof King James the 
Fourth with Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry the Seventh, 
and '^ The Golden T^rge,'' a moral allegory the design of which 
is to display the gradual and imperceptible influence of Love, 
which even the Golden TVrge of reason cannot always repel. 
The Thistle and the Rose is an admirable specimen of allegori- 
cal invention, the versification is harmonious, the stanza is arti- 
ficial and pleasing, the language copious and selected, the 
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narrative diversified, and frequently rising fo dramatic energy ; 
be improved the most luxuriant descriptioni by a mixture of 
imagery, sentiment, and moral observation, of which the fol- 
lowing is a specimen. 

The pnrpour sone, with tendir bemeys reid 
In brient as bright as angell did appeir. 
Throw golden skys putting up his aeid 
Qohois gilt tresses schone so woude cleir 
That all the world take comfort fer and neir 
To luke upon his folke and blissful lace, 
Doing all fable fro the heavines chace, &c. 

The golden Terge is an allegorical poem also ; in descrip- 
tion, perhaps it excels, but in sentiment it does not equal the 
Thistle and the Rose. The cast of the poem is tinctured with 
the morality and imagery of Chaucer's Ramaunt of the Rose, 
and the Flower and ^ Leaf ; in it is much good sense and 
morality ; whether grave, humorous, simple or ornamental, 
his style is always energetic. In short, he unites in himself, 
and generally surpasses the qualities of the old English poets, 
the morals and satire of Langlande, the hnmour, knowledge of 
life, and poetry; of Chaucer, the allegory of Gower, and the 
description of Lydgate. 

The following is an extract from the Golden Terge. The 
poet walks out in a vernal morning, which. he describes much 
at large, and in the most elegant language. 

Full auget like thir birds sung the hours 
Within their curtains green withih their bower» 
Apparaird white and red with bloomis sweet 
Enameled was the field with all colours ; 
The parted drop's shook as in silver showers 
Which all in balm did branch and leavis fleet. 
Depart from Phcebus did Aurora greet 
Her chrystal tears, I saw bung on the flowers 
While he for love all drank up with his heat, &c. &c. 

2a2 
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The other illustrioas poet, cotemporary with Dunbar, was 
Garwin Douglas, his education was began in his own country, 
and finished at the university ; as he was bred an ecclesiastic, 
he obtained great preferment. He was successively made pro- 
vost of the collegiate church of St. Giles's, Edinburgh, Abbot 
of Aberbrothoc, and at length Bishop of Dunkeld ; his emi- 
nence in classical learning, enabled him to direct his attention, 
not to the French metrical romances, but to some of the models 
of the Augustin age, and he is still distinguished as the first 
poetical translator of the classics in Britain. Early in youth 
he translated Ovid's Remedy of Love, a piece which is now 
unfortunately lost, and afterwards at a maturer age, Virgil's 
Eneid, in heroic verse, this version which is executed with 
great spirit and fidelity, he undertook, at the request of his 
noble patron, Henry, Earl of Sinclair. 

Douglas's original works are : an allegorical poem, called 
^' King Hart," and another entitled " The Palace of Honour," 
a mbral vision, both allegories, marked throughout with a vivid 
invention. 

Besides those productions to ttie several parts of the trans- 
lation of the Eneid, are prefixed many beautiful specimens of 
original poetry, under the name of prologues, which display 
an extraordinary degree of poetical beauty ; his description of 
winter at the beginning of the seventh book possesses uncom- 
mon merit, it is as follows : — 

The time and season bitter cold and pale 
The short day is that clerkis calle brumale. 
When brim blastv of the northern art 
O'erwhelmed had Neptunas in his cart 
And all to shake the leavis of the trees 
The raging storm o'er welter and wally seas, 
Rivers ran red on spute with water brown 
Aged bumis hurbis all their bankis down ; 
And land'berst rumbland rudely with sic hire 
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So loud ne'er rummyst wild houn not beer, 
Flood monster sic as were smnes and whales, 
For the tempest low in the deep devates 
The soil y-sopped into water wak 
The firmament overcast with cloudis black ; 
The ground faded, and /aticA was all the fields 
Mountain tops slaked with snow over hields 
On raggid rockis of hard harsh whyn stone 
With frozen fronts cold clunty cliffis shone 
Beauty was lost, and barren shew the lands, 
With frostis hoar o*er fret the fields stands 
Sere birthir bubbis and the shoutis snell 
Seemed on the sward similitude of HelL 
Reducing to our mind in every stead 
Ghostly shaddows of old grisly dead : 
Thick drumly shuggin darkenM so the heaven ! 
Dim sky soft forth warped fearful /mn, &c. &c. 

iStatnatiC ^^oetrgt though in a very uncouth shape, began 
to make its appearance ; plays on historical or religious subjects 
were composed in Latin, to be performed by the studeiitsin the 
universities, and the mysieries of the church were converted into 
regular dramas. Interludes^ in the same period, were written in 
English, and performed either in the Inns of Court, or in the 
halls of the nobility. They were infinitely subordinate to 
every other species of poetry then subsisting, and utterly des- 
titute of contrivance, character, and even of common decorum. 

With respect to the state of J^aintfttQ in this reign, 
Henry the Seventh, had neither taste, liberality, or spirit, to 
remunerate distinguished merit. It must not, therefore, be 
expected, that, under such amonarch, the arts made any superior 
progress. The art of painting, on the whole, was little 
regarded in the present reign ; two painters, however, came 
into this country at the same time, (which could not boast of 
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any remarkable native artists) those were John Mabuse and 
Holbein, a portrait painter of little merit, supposed by Mr. 
Walpole to have been the uncle of the celebrated Hans Hol- 
bein ; but as the first of these artists painted some of his 
Eieces, and met with more ample patronage in the reign of 
[enry the Eighth, he will therefore be noticed in the next 
period ; Mabuse excelled in painting naked figures, and 
historic and poetical fictions. 

S^CUlpttttt antt ^tatuars was in the same condition 
as painting ; Henry the Seventh, had, indeed, called over Pietro 
Torrigiano, an Italian artist, to execute the embellishments to 
that magnificent pile, in Henry the Seventh's Cbapel ; be was 
also employed by Henry the Eighth to erect his father's 
monument. 

^ttttttttUtt still continued a favorite art ; that species of 
architecture, called the ornamental gothic, which had conti- 
nued from the reign of Edward the Third, had now reached to 
the highest point of perfection, and at length terminated in a 
stile which has been denominated the Jiorid. It has been 
observed of this stile, that it is too ornamental, departing 
from the grandeur peculiar to the Gothic, without acquiring 
proportional elegance ; yet its intricate and redundant deco- 
rations are well calculated to rivet the eye, and amaze, perhaps, 
to bewilder the mind. Its characteristics are a profusion of 
ornaments, minute, yet delicate ; a finishing light and slender^ 
apparently without strength or solidity, walls surmounted by 
latticed Imttlements, the windows more broad and open than 
before ; the roof divided by slight ribs into an abundance of 
parts, fretted curiously like rich embroidery^ interspersed with 
delicate sculpture, and the whole enriched with pendant orna* 
ments, like those grottoes where the oozing water is petrified 
before it distils from the vault. Henry the Seventh's Chapel, 
in Westminster Abbey, erected by that prince^^ is a superb 
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specimen of that style of gothic architecture ; in this build- 
ing, every ornament that taste could dictate, or piety aecumu* 
late, seems to have exhausted. 

The building of King's . College Chapel, Cambridge, 
ivhich had been partly erected by King Henry the Sixth, wsb 
finished to the battlements by Henry the Seventh, and he comk 
pleted the roof, which was of timber; but the building was 
not entirely finished till the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

Among the architects of the present reign, Alcock, 
Bishop of Ely, has given proofs of his skill in architecture, by 
erecting several colleges at Cambridge. Sir Reginald Bray, 
with whom he was associated in the surveyorship of the works, 
was an eminent architect. 

With respect to Civil Architecture, the dwellings of the 
nobility were mostly castles, or houses constructed with few 
ornaments, and little conveniency. The mansions of gentle* 
men were generally thatched buildings, composed of timber, 
or where wood was scarce, of large posts inserted in the earth, 
filled up in the interstices with rubbish, plastered within^ and 
covered on the outside with coarse clay. The huts, or rather 
hovelsy in which the peasantry lived, were slight fhimes, biiilt 
in the forests, and, when erected, probably covered with mud. 

With regard to ^griCUlttttti during the present period, it 
was in. a very low condition, many unfavourable circumstances 
concurred to injure its progress; the conversion of arable lands 
into pasture, which had originated in the last period, encreased 
in the present, to a dangerous extreme ; inclosures were multi- 
plied, demesne lands were extended, till the farms of the hus- 
bandmen were appropriated to pasture; their houses were ciemo^ 
li^ed or permitted to decay, while a few herdsmen, fewer 
than are usually allotted to pasturage, supplanted the yeomen, 
and occupied, by means of inclosures, the largest estates.. Other 
unfavourable circumstances to the improvement of agriculture, 
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were the restrictions attending the exportation of g^in, and 
the constant consumption of wooK The exportation of corn 
had, in a former period, been in certain circumstances per- 
mitted, and its importation regulated by different statutes ; but 
by these statutes, a discretionary control was committed to the 
king, and this prerogative was not always employed for the 
best purposes. During the present period, the manufiicture 
of cloth was encouraged, and augmented by the refinement of 
Europe in taste and dress, and the value of English wool had 
greatly encreased. 

So lucrative a system of management, as now presented 
itself, was not likely to be neglected by the mercenary lai^d- 
holders ; hamlets were ruined by oppressive encroach- 
ments, townships and villages of an hundred families were 
reduced to thirty, sometimes to ten, and those lands, which 
had before been the dwellings of the husbandmen, were 
often desolated to be occupied by a shepherd and his dog. It 
was in vain that the legislature attempted to check the inordi- 
nate encrease of pasture : a practice dictated by private gain 
was not to be easily suppressed. 

With respect to the operations in husbandry, while the 
art itself suffered such general discountenance,, much improve- 
ment in this respect cannot be expected. 

The JiflttalliC ^Vtfif in the present period, made conside- 
rable progress, and were brought to a no small degree of per- 
fection. 

^^uait, in the present reign, was much cultivated; 
counterpoint, supposed to have been the invention of a former 
period, was greatly improved in this. The most eminent com- 
posers and professors appeared in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, who was himself a composer, and a great proficient in 
this art. 
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With regard to HaiD, the only writer on this subject, dur- 
ing the present reign, was Marrow, who was the author of a 
Treatise, called " Justice of the Peace," which is often quoted 
by our early law writers. 

Edmund Dudley is said to have written a work, 
entitled Arbor Rei Puhlic€By " The Tree of the Common 
Wealth." 

iPJ^ilologH was cultivated with great care and success, dur- 
ing the present reign ; but it is to the next reign that the 
honour belongs, of reviving the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, and instilling a taste for the Greek, by the united 
labours of Linacre, Cheke, Lylly, Grocyn, Erasmus, and 
others, whose labours will be hereafter noticed. 

£ISlt^itiXlt^ in the reign of Henry the Seventh, was in a 
very imperfect state ; the most ignorant persons, and even 
common artificers practised physic, greatly to the detriment of 
true science. 

39l^{ntin9r ^^^ ^^^ i*6ign, gained ground, and was more 
generally practised ; the principal printers were, Winken de 
WoRDE AND Richard Pynson, &c., the former made 
some considerable improvements in the art of printing, and 
enriched his foundry with a variety of new types ; his letters 
were what are called the Old English^ which have been the 
pattern for his successors for black letter printing. Musical 
notes vfere first introduced by him, 1495. One work printed 
by him about the year 14S0j BartholonustiSj De Proprieiati-^ 
bus Reruniy has been much admired, as exhibiting a combina- 
tion of printing and engraving, which had never before been 
equalled. Caxton, in the last period, had been very sparing of 
capital initials, but Wynken de Worde introduced almost all 
the varieties of typographical ornament of which the art was^ 
then capable. The Latin work just mentioned, afibrds the- 

2B 
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first specimen of a title page, executed in this country ; and 
the Crafte to live well and to dye welly printed in I6O69 is the 
first booli: in which figures are introduced below the title. In 
the course of this period, only one classic was printed by him, 
viz. — Esop's Fables, in verse, 1503, 4to. Before this and Pin- 
son's were printed, those who desired to study ancient learn- 
ing, were under the necessity of sending abroad for copies of 
the works of the Greek and Roman authors. The statutes 
were printed in the same period, by Wynken de Worde. 

With respect to the other printer, Richard Pynson, he 
was a typographical artist of great industry and merit ; 
in the choice of his devices he manifested a much purer 
taste than his predecessor Wynken de Worde ; he was the 
first printer in England who introduced Vignettes and 
Borders to his books. He is also said to have introduced into 
this country the use of round roman letters, known also by 
the name of italics. In the Extirpation of Ignorancey, com- 
pyled by Sir Paule Bushe, Preeste, an Bonhome of Edyndon. 
printed by Pynson, no date ; there are, at the latter end of the 
second part some roman letters in a marginal quotation ; the 
characters most used, in the present period, were large types, 
and particularly Grea/ Primer. One classic author was printed 
by him in the present period, viz. — Terence, in 1497, 4to. 
The subjects of the press in this early period were religious 
pieces, legendary tales, old romances, history, and statute law. 

No paper had yet been manufactured in England, till 
about the year 1454, when it was introduced by John Tate. 
The first book printed upon this paper was, BartholomiBus de 
Proprietatibus Rerum, by Wynken de Worde, in 1494. In 
the Proheme to this book, the printer says, 

John Tate the yonger joy mote he broke 

Which late hath in England doo make this paper thynn 

That now in our Englisshe this boke is printed inne. 

Tate's device was a star of eight points with a double 
circle. 
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With respect to ^nQVabins; the engravings of this period 
were still very rude, and were all cut from wooden-blocks ; 
Wynken de Worde ornamented many of his books with En- 
gravings, which were executed in a far better stile than before, 
as also did Richard Pynson. The subjects on which the artiste 
of this period employed their abilities, were either borders of 
flowers to ornament title pages, landscapes, and sometimes 
they Ventured upon the human figure ; but if they attempted 
any thing in the shape of an historical composition, it was 
wretchedly executed by them, and while abroad, the art was 
being successively practised by Albert Durer and Aldegraver* 
It was in so low a condition in England, that if the printers 
wished to ornament their books with good engravings, they 
were under the necessity either of sending into other countries 
for artists to execute them, or of importing, from thence, worn 
and battered blocks, which had been thrown bv as useless. 
Hence it is, that we see so many rude cuts disgrace the works 
of our early printers, or if we chance to meet with cuts which 
are executed in a superior manner, they were, most probably,, 
not the productious of british, but of foreign artists. 

Among the encouragers of learning, which this reign 
afforded, was William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
gave lands to, and enriched the library of New College, Ox- 
ford, with many curious Greek books, which had been pro- 
cured from some of the Grecian exiles, after the taking of Con- 
stantinople ; it ought likewise to be remembered, that he was 
the friend and patron of the illustrious Erasmus. 

But the most distinguished patron of literature in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, was Henry Algernon Percy, the 
fifth Earl of Northumberland, who deserves particular regard, 
as he was a lover of literature, when the nobility of England 
could scarcely read or write, and was the general patron of 
such genius as the age produced ; he encouraged Skelton to 
write an elegy on the death of his father, which is still 
extant. 2 b 2 
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Besides his turn for literature, his cultivation of the arts 
of external elegance, appears from the stately sepulchral d»o^ 
uuments which he erected in the collegiate church of St« John 
of Beverly, in Yorkshire, to the memory of his father and 
mother, which still remains a conspicuous and utriking evi* 
dence of his taste and magnificence. 

King Henry the Seventh was not without some tincture of 
literature ; his talent for controversy is evident, from his hav-^ 
ing confuted a Lollard, in a public disputation at Cambridge; 
he also patronized Stephen Hawes the poet, whom he made 
groom of his privy chamber, and frequently visited a man 
named Hodgkins who was eminent for his mathematical 
knowledge. 

Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, and mother 
to this monarch, merits a far superior distinction ; she was not 
only the generous patroness of learning, but ^as herself a 
writer ; she had attained a perfect knowledge of the French, 
and had some skill in the Latin language. Among other 
pieces, this lady translated from the French, the fourth book of 
Dr. Gerson's Treatise on the Imitation of Christ, and a work 
called " The Mirroure of Golde for the Sinful Soul,*' from the 
same language ; she also wrote, by the desire of the king, her 
son, orders respecting the precedence of great and noble 
ladies, at public processions, and at funerals ; a fine library 
was collected by her, in which was contained the best Latin, 
French, and English books that could be procured. 

The Stminsxitfi of UtarninSt in the present reign, stiU 
continued to encrease in numbers as well as riches. 

The first literary foundation which took place in the Un:i» 
versity of Cambridge was, 

Jesus College, founded by John Alcock, Bishop of 
Ely, A. D. 1496, for one master, six fellows, and the same 
number of scholars. 

Christ's College, was founded by that illustrious Lady 
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Margaret, GountesB of Derby, 1505 who endowed it with 
lands of considerable value in several counties, for one 
master, twelve fellows, and forty seven scholars. 

St. John'sCollege, was founded by the same lady, 1508, 
but she died defore the design was carried into execution ; the 
works^ however, were carried on by her executors, two of whom 
wereFox,Bishop of Winchester, and Fisher, Bishopbf Rochester, 
and her will punctually executed. It ougiit not to be forgotten, 
that the Countess of Richmond, appointed and endowed two 
public lectures in Divinity^ at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
besides these benificent institutions, she was the foundress of 
a free grammar school at Winborne, in Dorsetshire. 

&ommtvtt, l^isfcoberg, anir iWanufactttrtjS.— Henry 

the Seventh was no sooner seated on the throne, than he 
began to turn his thoughts to the commercial interests of his 
kingdom, to remove the obstruction by which its trade had 
been interrupted » and to procure the English merchants and 
mariners, a full course to, and a favourable reception in all 
parts of the world, and with this view he cultivated peace with 
all his neighbours, and concluded commercial treaties with 
almost all the princes and states of Europe ; but this was not 
the only method by which he contributed to revive and iacrease 
the trade of England. He procured several laiws to be made 
to promote this purpose, nor was he inattentive to the internal 
trade of his kingdom ; on the contrary, be procured several 
laws to be made regulating weights and measures, &c. all 
which in their consequence were highly beneficial. 

Another important circumstance in the history of this 
period, was the spirit of discovery which had sprung up in the 
western parts of the world a sho^rt tame before the reign of 
Henry the Seventh. 

" The history of maritime discovery commences from 
this period ; when the human mind, after struggling for centu- 
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ries in intellectaal darkness, began to burst its cearments, and 
boldly escape from the trammels which superstition and servi- 
tude had forged and ri vetted. The fifteenth century, was 
the auspicious sera when this energy was first exercised with 
very considerable efiect, Genoa and Venice, had several cen- 
turies before commenced a splendid commercial career ; and 
with this, discovery is always connected. They were suc- 
ceeded in their exertions by the Florentines, the northern 
nations, the Hans Towns, and the Portuguese. The discoveries 
of the latter were numerous, important, and unrivaled, and 
under the auspices of Henry, Duke of Viseo, who was a most 
able and intelligent patron of navigators, the Portuguese 
discoveries were extended to the most remote parts of the 
world." 

But as an encourager of navigators, whatever may have 
been his motives, Henry the Seventh deserves the highest 
honour; accident, alone, prevented him from taking into his ser- 
vice the great Columbus. Had not his brother, Bartboleomo,^ 
been captured by pirates, on his passage to England to make 
proposals to Henry the Seventh, on the means of attempting 
the discoveries he then had in contemplation, England would 
have had the honour of being the first discoverer of the new 
world. 

But, though Henry lost the honour of being the patron 
of Columbus, yet he took into his service a man almost equally 
celebrated, this was John Cabot, a Venetian, who, under his 
sanction with his sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanctius, sailed 
with five ships under English colours, with an additional ship 
of his own, in order to discover unknown countries. He sailed 
from Bristol, and directing his course to the north-west, he 
discovered the Island of Newfoundland, and soon after the 
Island of St. John, and on his return (according to Fabian), 
presented to Henry the Seventh three inhabitants of his newly 
discovered island. 
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In the mean time, the manufactures of England were in a 
very prosperous condition. The woolen manufactures more 
extensive than those of Spain, and rivalled only by those of 
Flanders, from which country Henry the Seventh is said to 
have invited ingenious workmen, by whom the woolen ma- 
nufacture was improved and extended. The Netherlands 
was the country to which the sales of English woolens was 
confined. In short, a great improvement took place in the 
manufactures of England ; it is to Henry the Seventh that we 
are indebted for this improvement. It should not be forgotten, 
that the foreign commerce of the country was greatly extended^ 
her traders, early in the sixteenth century, diffused her manu- 
factures through the Grecian isles, and discovered in the 
middle of the same century, a new market in the Russian 
Empire. 

Hitherto, the ships which had been employed in foreign 
trade, were small, but in this reign new sources of wealth were 
opened, and many distant voyages undertaken ; larger and 
stouter ships were built by the English merchants. 

Henry the Seventh was himself the owner of many naer- 
chant ships, by which he encouraged the interests of naviga- 
tion, for he freighted them to the merchants when they were 
not employed in the public service; This monarch has been 
deservedly stiled the founder of the English navy, as he built 
the first king's ship of war known in England, called Thb 
Great Hahry, which cost thirty thousand pounds. 

Hanguast. — With respect to language, during the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, it had undergone a very trifling change 
since the last period. Indeed, during the short term of twenty- 
four years, an alteration could not be expected. As a speci- 
men of the language in the first year of this period, the follow- 
ing may serve. It is an act for the establishing of the Crowne, 
in the line of Henry the Seventh, viz. — 
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Be it ordeined, established, and enacted by this presenf 
parlement that the inheritance of the crown of this realme of 
JBngland, and also of France, with all the preheminence, and 
dignitie roialt to the same appertaining, all other seignories to 
the king belonging beyond the sea, with the appurteinences 
thereto in anie wise due or apperteining, shall rest, remaine, 
and abide, in the most roiall person of our now sovereigne lord 
King Henrie the Seventh, and in the herires of his bodie 
lawfullie comming, perpetuallie, with the grace of God so to 
endure, and in none otner. 

The following, which ia given as a specimen, is the Will 
of John Cornwaleys, Esq. of the County of Suffolk, made 
on the Sixteenth Day of August^ 1506, is curious on account of 
its being descriptive of the customs of our ancestors, and of the 
value of money at that period. 

la the name of God, Amen. I John Cornwaleys of 
Broome, in the county of Suff. Squyer, being of whole mynde 
and good memory, the XVI day of August, the yere of our 
Lord God MVc. VI, make my Testament in this wise. First, 
I bequeth my soul to Almighty God, our Lady Seint Mary, 
and to all the holy company of Hevyn ; my body to be buried 
in the chauncell of the church of our Lady of Broome, nygh 
to the walle of my chapell there, if that I die in the said parish 
of Broome, or nygh to it. And, if I die eliswhere, as it shall 
please God, to be buried where myn executor or assign shall 
think most convenient, I bequeth to the Parson of the saide 
churche of Broome, for breking of the grounde in the highe 
chauncell. Vis. Vllld. I bequeth to the highe altar in the saide 
cfaurche Vis. Vllld. for my tiths forgotten, and other dutyes 
neglected. Item, I bequeth to the belles of the saide church 
ef Broome XXs. Item, I bequeth to the ieparations of the 
saide churches of Okely XXsySturston XXs, and Thranston 



XXs, «m1 t6 thfei ehuntheof SartylUdidon XXs, nr EtMx« Item; 

%««|ci^ w m^ kiete^ ElinbetU FV^xtiioM/ Xlb, Uttd in hyi* 
«ttfctetiiMt€ LKVfs. VliMi a«d tbmy tiM^Blikibelii Cbmivbf- 
leys LXVIs. Vllld. ; and to Agnes Fastolfe XlkkA^i^itm 
riage. I will and bequeth that myn executors shall leve at 
Lyng-Hall, their as now I dwell, to hym that thall be myn heyre 
these pressis following : First, in the cbapell, my greate masse 
booke, a vestiment of silke, onechallice, one eorporas case with 
a corps therein. In the hall, the table, formys, and all the 
brewying vessell and standards in the brewhouse and bake- 
house, one hole plow, a cart and V horse to go wi thall. A 
gilt goblet with a cover, that was my faders. And a gilt cuppe 
with a cover standing* A grette potte of brasse, and a seconde 
potte of brasse. 11 spits, a grete and a lesse ; 11 coberly, and 
a garnish of vessell in the chambyr ovyr the parlour; the bedde 
of 4>okkys tester, seder, corterftit, counterpoynt, fether-bedde, 
bolster, and II pelowes, and one payre of blankets. Item, 1 
bequeth to the Priour and M onkps of £y Abbey XXs. Item, 
I bequeth to the churche of £y four combe whete ; to the 
chwche of Oxon, lUI combe whete ; to the churche of Dysse, 
III <}ombe whete ; to the churche of Polgrave, one combe 
whete ; to the churche of Shotle, one combe whete ; to the 
churche of Billingford, one combe whete ; to the churche of 
Yaxly, a combe whete : the residue of my goodes and corn at 
Bartyllesdon, at London, or eliswhere in the realme of Eng- 
land, not bequethide, my dettis and bequests payde, I give 
freely unto Elizabeth, now my wife. Item, I bequeth to a 
Freest to syngand pray for my soule^ my faders soule, my mo- 
ders soule, all my frendys soules, and all Crysteyn soules, for 
III yeres, XXIII marcs sterling. Item, I ordeyn and make to 
the execution of myn Testament, and other my last Wille, Eli* 
zabeth, now my wife, my broder, William Comewalleys, and 
Robert Melton, to whom I give for their labour eche of them 
LXVIs. Vllld. ; and my broder Robert Cornewalleys. Theise 
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bearing witneasey John Whitte, Doctour ; William Singultoa, 
Jolm Constable, Clerk ; Parson of Broome, John Clerk. Also 
I bequeth to the Abbotte of Bary myn ambuUing nagge, that 
I bought of John Revet. Also I bequeth to John Reve, my 
godsoDy XXfi* . 
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1509 to 1546. 



JL H E R SHALL COMB A Kyno, and confesse you religious, 
Andbeateyou asthe byble telleth for breaking of yourrule. 
And amend monials, monkes, and <;hanon8, 
And put hem to her penaunce, ad pristinum statum ire 
And then shall the abot of Abington, and all his issue for ever 
Hate a knock of a Kynob and incurable the wounde/' 

Langlande*s Vinon of Pierce Plowman^ 

The reign to which we are n6w arrived, was unquestionably 
one of the most remarkable in the English anncds. It was 
distinguished by many changes in the state of the kingdom, a^ 
well as in learning. But one event then took place, which has 
not failed to excite the wonder of succeeding ages ; this was 
the reformation in religion. 

Many circumstances concurred to effect this g^reat revolu*^ 
tion in the human mind, particularly the invention of Printing; 
the invention of this noble art had made books more com- 
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mon and attainable than before ; some degree of knowledge 
more general, and gave persons of different opinions, an oppor- 
tunity of comnnNMcating their sentiments to the public^ 
Through the medium of the press, a great number of small 
books liters publish^ in ikvk cowrtiy, agaia$t the autboritj of 
the Pope, transubstantiation, purgatory, image worship, indul- 
gences, pilgrimages, and many of Loither's works were 
brought into England. These books were circulated with 
great secresy, were -wry generaUy rfad» and contributed in no 
small degree to shake the affection of the people to the church. 

From the time that Wickliffe had propagated his doc- 
trines,* his disciples had eucreased ; and, though they dared 
not openly avow their opinions in England, they found nume- 
rous favourers abroad, aqd by their efforts they generated a 
spirit of opposition to the papal oppressions, which afterwards 
burst into a flame, and through the noble conduct of the illus- 
trious Luther, the reformed doctrines spread themselves over 
all Germany. 

The noMe opposition of that illustrious reformer to the 
Pope, aud the worics be had published to the world, (Mt>4iiced 
some important effects in tins country, and were tlie cause of 
that surprising event, the abofitkm of the papal and Ike rectp- 
tion of the reformed doetrines in this country. 

At firsts the reformation was violently oj^ioeed by many 
of the chief persons in the kingdom, and particularly the king 
himself, who, not satisfied with taking an active part against it, 
took the field against Luther aaan author, and wrote a Vindi- 
cation of the Seven Sacraments, i^aiast the doctriBea of that 
refoi^mer. His work gained the highest reputirtatiou for its 
roya) aofhor. He was loaded with flattery by the Pope, who 
solemnly <>onferred upon bia, ^ue title of Defender of the 
Faith, a title which he was always proud to retain, and which 
his* successdfs have ever si nee retained, and considered one of 
the brigbtest jewels in their crowns* 

- K§ig Henry V performMice appears to have done notjiing 



towards cootroolfog thd utsiXr .opuMons* The friends of the 
relbttnation tiFere terV BOtnerous, and consiiBted of the most 
enlightened imrt of the nation* Many persons, abo, favoured 
it more^ peraapSy from the hope of diminishing! the rtcbeai of 
theehnrcDt in hopes of sharing it themselves, than from mo- 
tivi9s of conscience. And to the astooisduneni of the friends 
of theclnirch, that event was effected by one circomstance, 
and that circumstance was the refusal of the Court of Rome, 
to grant a divorce to King iienfy the Eighth^ against Cathe- 
rine of Arragon. 

This refusal so exasperated the king, that he immediately 
threw off all subjection to the diiircb, and he was aidcnoM^edged 
by parliament, to be the sufHrerae head of the church in his 
dominions, but he was not satisfied with assuming this titk, 
he was determined to exert it, by gtviag a finishing stroke to 
the power and rieJies of the SMeastic order. He began by 
appointmg commissioners to visit the abbeysi, priories, and 
other religioi:u» foundations, to inquire into the conduct of their 
inhabitaotsi, and to take account of dieir relics, jeil^ls, plate, 
furniture^ com, eattie,. aad goods of every denomination. 
Those visilatiiDoa,^ by detecting and exposing the vices and 
frauds, fif the religious houws, were a prelude to their sup- 
pressioB^ which soon after took place. 

The king, in all those, measuras, so hostile to popery, met 
with tJie concurreace of most of the bishops,, who although 
they secretly disapprov^edof them, did not choose to avow their 
red opinions. 

Among the ecclesiastics, who opposed the reformation, 
one who deserves to be particularly aoticed was Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester. This excdlent prelate dijd not, Hke most of his 
brethren, comply with all the reqmsitions of the arbitrary mo- 
narch, when be considered that compliance wouM be against 
his cotiseieiice,. bu* honestly cteclared his opinion. When Lu- 
ther had b^im his noble opposition to the papal power, and 
the doctrines of the church, Fisher was one of the arst to enter 
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tke liste against him, and he 6ndeavoared by everypossible 
means to prevent the propagation of his doctrines. When the 
king desired his opinions upon his marriage, with Catherine 
of Arragon, the bishop declared that he saw no reason to 
question the i^idity of it, and from this opinion, nothing 
could ever make him recede. When the suppression <^ the 
monasteries was proposed, in parliament, he opposed it with all 
his might, and in consequence incurred great displeasure. 
Such a man as Fisher could not long escape the vengeance of 
the king, whose will was then law, and he suffered death for 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy. Another person who 
suffered on the same account, was Sir Thomas More. 

The Reformation naturally was the subject of much con- 
troversy, and accordingly some of the ablest men of the age 
exerted their talents for and against it ; among the latter, were 
Bishop Fisher, Tonstall, Bishop of Durham, a prelate of a 
most amiable character, who possessed none of the penecuting 
spirit, for which his cotemporaries were so distinguished, Gar« 
diner, Bishop of Winchester. John Longland, Bishop of Lin« 
coin. Sir Thomas More, Edward Lee, Archbishop of York, 
and Cardinal Pole. The divines on the opposite side, were 
equally celebrated for their abilities, among them were, WiU 
liam Tindale, John Fryth, Miles Coverdale, John Hooper, 
Hugh Latimer, and Archbishop Cranmer. 

One circumstance which powerfully contributed to further 
the principles of the reformation, was the translation of the 
Bible into English. It had even caused several persons to go 
farther in the cause of reformation, than the king was disposed 
to venture. The Bible had been first translated by Tindale, 
and afterwards by Royal Authority, and it was at the same time 
. ordered by Henry, that all persons might read it without fear, 
or hazard. Another consequence of the translations of the 
scriptures was, that the School Divinity became n^ected, and 
the Bible became the source from whence most preachers 
drew their doctrines, 
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While thea^ important changes were taking place in reli- 
gion, literature was making a rapid progress.^ It is to the 
honor of this agef, that the Greek and Roman authors werestu« 
died with incrediA)le ardor, and learning was considered so es- 
sential, that man J persons of the highest rank, devoted all their 
leisure hours to literature, and this reign in consequence 
affords an unusually numerous catalogue of noble authors; ; 
the king himself stands at the head of the list. 

In the mi^n time^ the constitution was in a very 
low condition, and the freedom of the country nearly sub- 
verted. The Parliament di^^ced itself, by sacrificing the 
rights and liberties of the people ; and frequently discovered a 
spirit of servile submission to the imperious monarch, both 
dishonorable to themselves and pernicious to their coutitry ; 
of this^ the laws then enacted is a sufficient proof. One sta* 
tute gave the king's proclamations the force of la^w^anic^W 
gave him the power of settling the succession to the crown by 
his letters piatent, or by his will. In shorty though the parlia- 
ments retained the power of imposing tiixes, yet thti laws were 
basely perverted, a,w the parliapdent so Jar from resisting his 
oppressive acts, complied with all bis ca[Hrices and enacted with 
little hesitation whatever he dictated. Thus, the constitution 
was nearly ruined, and England an absolute monarchy, merely 
with the outward forms of a Iknited one. 

While the knowledge of religion had so much increased, 
and the numerous translations of the Bible taken place, those 
circumstances must have produced some effects on the minds 
of men, and many persons carried their secret speculations to 
great lengths. In tne mean time the king acted a singular 

Ert ; by his becoming supreme head of the Church of Eng* 
id, he assumed the power of directing the fisiith of his sub- 
jects, and persecution was sure to be suffered by those who 
did not submit to his dictates. Such as maintained the Pope's 
authority were condemned to the scaffold, and such as denied 
the real presence were condemned to the stake Sometimes he 
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permitted a considerable departure from sovieral of tbe tenets of 
the Roman church, ^nd at others, he demanded a strict adhe- 
rence to them. ^' If you knowe,'' said tbe king) tii his speech 
to the parliament, A. D. 1549, ^^ Suerlie thcrt a bishop or 
preacher erreth, or teacheth perrerse doctrine^ come and 
declare it to some of our counsel], or to us, to whome is com* 
mitted by God, the high authoritie, to reforme such causes 
and behaviors, and be not judges tovrbbltm o# irofrR 

OWNE FANTASTICALL OPINIONS AND EXPOStfl^fllS, for in 

such high causes you may lightly err/' 

'^ Nothing,'' said the parliament in one of their, or 
rather the King's acts, ^^ shall be taught or maintained contrary 
to the King's instructions. If any spiritual person sfaali be 
convicted of preaching, or maintaining any thing contnury to 
the King's instructions, already made, or hereafter to be mtde^ 
he shall, for the first offence recant, for the secood bsaA A 
FAGGOT, and for the third be burnt." Henry conskkrad 4hat 
his proclamations. ought to direct the people in theif fttitht and 
that they had a right to believe, obey, wd professy «ecordii^ 
to them, under the highest penalties. Hiis certainly wa0 spi* 
ritual slavery in its full extent. 
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W^I T H respect to the iUfbflKtf of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, the principal of them have been already named. 

Miles Coverdale had been an Augustin monk, but after- 
wards became a zealous preacher in defence of the Reforma- 
tion ; he completed William Tindale's English translation of 
the Bible, and in 1540, published a revised and corrected edi- 
tion of it vi^ith notes. 

John Fryth, who was burnt in 1533, for his attachment to 
the reformed doctrines, was a man of no common degree of 
talents. 

William Tindale was also an eminent divine of the same 
persuasion ; he resided chiefly dbrdad, and it was there that he 
published in the year 1526, an English translation of the 
New Testament, the first that had yet appeared ; his work, 
undoubtedly, produced some important consequences, and 
paved the way for a great accession to religious knowledge. 
He had formed the design of translating the Old Testament, 
but only lived to complete the Pentateuch and Jonah, which 
were printed at Hamburg in 1530 and 1531. 

out the great glory of this reign, was Thomas Cranmer, 

2D 
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Archbishop of Canterbury. He was the principal actor in one 
of the greatest revolutions recorded in history, and the part he 
acted during that great event does him the highest honor ; it 
shewed the strength of his mind, and the extent of his genius, 
and has deservedly procured him a reputation, which no doubt 
will continue to the latest ages. 

William Barlow, successively bishop of St. Asaph, St. Da- 
vid's, Bath and Wells, and Chichester, was a protestant divine 
of no small degree of eminence. 

Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, and John Hooper, 
will be more particularly mentioned in the next period, as it 
was then that they principally distinguished themselves, and 
finally sealed, with their blood, those opinions which they had 
been ever zealous in maintaining/ 

The opposers of the reformation, consisted of some of 
the ablest popish ecclesii^tics the reign of Henry the Eighth 
had produced. 

John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, however he might 
have been mistaken in his bigptted ^tachment to the authority 
of the See of Rome, deserves the highest honour for his per- 
sisting in that attachment, when it had exposed him to the 
severest vengeance of the king. His integrity places him for 
^boye many of his cotemporaries. 

' John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln; Edward Lee^ Arch- 
bishop of York ; Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester ; 
Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham ; and Cardinal . Pole, 
distinguished themselves on. the same side. The tbre^ latter 
will be furtlier noticed in another periods 

While these important questions were agitated, a very 
fgivourable change was taking place in the state of theology. 
The scl^ool divinity was now held in neglect and contempt, 
and the writing of the schoolmen, once so much ad- 
mired and studied, were now neglected, treated with con- 
tempt, and even put to the most ignominious uses. '^ We 
^^ have set Dunce iu Bocardo,'' wrote the conomissioaenB who 
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were appointed to visit the University-^ Oxford, to the Lord / -^ 
Cromwell, in 1535, '"and have utterjfy banished him Oxford ' 
for ever, with all his blind glosses ; and be is now made a ' 
common servant to every man, last nailed up upoh posts in ^'/^ 
all commcuiJiQua^, o^^ The second time we jj^ / 

" came to^New College,*"'aI!Srwe^ declared your iiijunc- ^'^ 
tions, we found all the great quadrant court, full of the / r/ 
leaves of Dunce (Duns Scotus) the wind blowing them into X. 
" every corner." ■ i^ ■■ , 

One circumstance which powerfully contributed to effect >^ ,^. 
this important change in Scholailttic Theology, was the scrip- / 
tures being rendered into the vulgar tongue, in the course of • -"^ 
this reign. In the year 1526, William Tindale, a native of 
Wales, published at Antwerp or Hamburg, a translation of the /- ' 
New Testament ; bdt this was very faulty and incorrect. Tin- 
dale's translation excited the highest indignation of Archbishop 
Warham and Bishop Tunstall, and they hurled furious cen- / 
sures against him and his adherents, and at the same time, 
they purchaised th6 greatest part cf th^ impression to prevent its 
circulation among the' people. ' This qircumstapce proved of 
singular advantage to ' the work; Bishop Tunstall, being at (^ 
Antwerp, bought U(> as many of Tindale's Testaments as be _ 
could procure m order to destroy them. Tindale readily parted 
with fhem, and the money he employed in printing a corrpct 
edition. He afterwards translated part of .the Old Testament; 
and the whole isvas completed bv Miles Coverdale.; 

Tindaie^s version ' has haj the highest cbnitbendationsr 

bestowed upon it. " It'is^ Sastonishing," says Dh Geddes, 

" how little obsolete the faugbage of it is, even at this day ; 

and ia point of perspicuity and noble simpHciiy, propriety 

of ididm, afad burity of style, no English version has yet 

' surpsis^M it. The satae writer . says, though it i$ far from 

being a perfeet. translation, yet few will be found preferable 

to it, Of tertns nearly syridnymdus,. Tmdal may have pos^ 

sibly chosen those that wer^ nidst fiivourable to his own rdi- 
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^* gious notions ; and when his original admitted a double 
'* signification, preferred that irhich seemed the least favour* 
^^ able to the tenets he had renounced/' 

The first £nglish translation of the Bible which was ever 
printed in England, was that which appeared in 1535. A 
great contributor to this undertaking, was Miles Coverdale, 
from whom it is sometimes called Coverdale's Bible. It is also 
called Cranmer's Bible, as Archbishop Cranmer was princi- 
pally concerned in this translation. This prelate was parti- 
cularly zealous in the cause, and, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of Gardiner and the other prelates of his pftrty, had 
obtained in 1534 through the influence of Queen Ann Ballen, 
an order from King Henry for a new version of the scriptures. 
The same prelate indefatigable in promoting the reading and 
study of the scriptures, and anxious for a correct version of 
them executed by the ablest hands, divided an old English 
translation of the New Testament into nine or ten parts, which 
he caused to be transcribed into paper books, and distributed 
those paper books amongst the most learned men, requiring 
that they would perfectly correct their respective portions, 
and return them to him at a stated time. On the day 
appointed, each sent in hia part, except one, which was 
Stokesly, Bishop of London » ft is unknown what was the 
result of this undertaking, as our writers are silent on the 
subject. 

The reading of the scriptures was greatly encouraged by 
an order which was made for a Latin and Enghsh version of the 
Bible to be provided, and laid in the choir of every parish 
church in Engtand, and that no man should be prevented 
from reading either » 

The next translation of the Bible, appeared in 1537, and 
was printed by Grafton and Witchurch, at Hamburg, or Marp- 
burg» and was set forth with the king's licence, it bore the 
fictitious name of Thomas Mathew. The whole of the New 
Testament, wadTindale's, and the Bible itself is said to have been 
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nothing more thanTindale's and Coverdale's some what al teredo 
The name of Thomas Mathew was probably assumed, to hide the 
reader's obligation to Tindale, whose memory was still odious 
to a great number of persons. Archbishop Cranmer is said 
to have employed John Rogers, the first who suffered by the 
flames, in the Reign of Queen Mary, to superintend the edi- 
tion, and in furnishing what emendations and additions he 
thought necessary. 

In 1538, a quarto New Testament, was printed with the 
king's licence, in the vulgate Latin and in Coverdale's Eng- 
lish, and in the latter end of the same year, another version 
of the Bible took place, at the request of King Henry, Richard 
Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, obtained permjssipi^ from 
Francis the First, to print it at Paris, but thcr inquisition pre- 
vented the execution of the design, the proprieton^ fl^^ frQm 
Paris, and the impressions printed, consisting of two thou- 
sand five hundred copies, were seized, and orde^'ed .4q be 
burnt, but the c^cer who superintended the execution of this 
order» sold several chests of them to a haberdasher for the 
purpose of wrapping bis wares. The proprietors afterwards 
retui'ned to Paris, recovered many of the copies which had 
escaped the fire, and were permitted to retire with the printing 
types and presses, and finished their work in London. ^ W^ien 
the Archbishop received some copies of thi^ work, he said it 
gave him more joy than if he had received a present of 
ten thousand pounds. 

In the early part of the next year, Qraftori and ^^hit- 
church, printed the Bible in large folio, and this editi^p was 
adorned with a frontispiece, designed by Hans Holbein, In 
the text, those parts of the Latin version which are notjound 
in the Hebrew or Greek, are inserted in a smaller l(^tter, and 
a mark is used to denote a difference of reading between the 
Hebrew and the Chaldee. Mathew's Bible was reviseid^^and 
several alterations were ma<le. This edition of the Scriptures^ 
which has been called the Bible in the large or great yolume 
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is supposed to hare been the same which <3ftifkoii obtained 
leave to print at Paris. Howerer that may hate been^ it was 
under the direction of Miles Coverdale who compared the 
translation with the original Hebrew, and made m^ny 
improvements in it. 

In the same year, another Bible appeared, printed by 
John Byddel, which goes by the name of Tavemer's Bible. 
It was superintended by Richard Taverner, who had been 
educated at Oxford, and who was eminent for his skill in the 
Greek language. This worl^ is between a veniion and a revisal ; 
many of the niiarginal notes of Mathew's iiripressions are 
adopted, and many omitted : it was dedicated to King Henry. 
Taverner was patronised in this undertaking by Thomas Crom^ 
well, then Secretary of State ; but after the death of that noble- 
man, the bishops attached to the Roman Catholic Rdtgion, 
procured his imprisonment in the Tower; however, he was 
fortunate enough to reinstate himself in the King's favour, and 
his version was ordered to be read in churches. 

In the year 1540, five editions of the Bible were printed 
by royal authority, and in the beginning of the same year, 
the king ordered, on pain of very severe penalties, that the 
curates and parishioners of every parish, should provide them- 
selves with English Bibles of the largest volume. 

In 1541, two more impressions of the Bible appeared, 
one was a new edition of Cranmer's Bible, printed by Graf- 
ton, theother was an impression of the Bible of the largest 
size, which was revised by Heath, Bishop of Rochester, and 
Tunstall^ Bishop of Dnrham, at the command of the King. 

In the same year the King issued injunctions, ita which 
the clergy were ordered to provide English Bibles of the largest 
volume, and deposit them in their churches, for the use of the 
people. But these orders were very reluctantly obeyed,and were 
obliged to be frequently repeated. The reading of the Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular tongue, was what the bishops who 
were favourers of popery were against, and to keep the 



people from so drnng, they represented; to tbeKipg jthat tli^ I^iUjir 
abused that privilege, by reading ^Ibeo) alo^f^.greajti crowds 
in the time of qiass, by comonenting upon, and ijlisputing 
about them, .which gave rise to jM^^^new^hermes thB,% pre-; 
vailed. They complained also that the trs^nfdl^ition itself wa9 
very faulty and calculated to countenance heresy. In the con- 
vocation which metial542,Archbishop;^ranmer in the Icing's 
name I'equired the Bishops; apd Clergy to revise the rtranslation 
of the New Testament. For this purpose he, divided it into 
fourteen parts, and distributed thei^^^amoog fiftt^en -^Bishops, 
assigi^ing two to the Book of Revelations,; on accojq^t of its 
di^culty. It was the wishes of thj^ hp^Je prelates, to (lanish 
this translation, aod introduce one^whidi by b^eii^^iiiterspersi^ 
with. Mttin words, could be repc^er^ ojuniptelligifole to, the 
common people. 
/In the year 1544, the^ Pentateuch .w^ printed according to 
the copy, iiyhich,, was^ forth: by- jpyal authc^ity ; and this 
was the last part of. the Bible wl^ch; yt^s, printed in thi^ 

In 154$ the popish party procured ft Ja^.l^o be madein Par- 
iian;ii^ni cond^nining apd aboli^ijng Ifinjdale'is translatm^ by 
wbica it was ordered tj]i|E^t, 'Vail bflNpJcSrof 1jb|e OW and New Tes- 
tament in Epgltdb, being of l^ndale^ j^ilse^ti^Dsl^tion) or com- 

Sis^ngany Matter of C'^i'i^i^J^^ Articles of Faith, or 

ojy Scripture, contrfifi^ to th^ doctrine set forth by the Hing, 
in the year 154D shall be abolished'. Tbere^iih^ll beno tonota- 
tions orpreambles in. Bibles, pr New-T^ts^in^nts in English, 

THJB; JJ^IBLEsSHALL NOT BE RE^D^ IN A^l^ {CHDfRCH. No Wo- 

men, ^ artific^Sy apprenticeSj J4^urf^mm^ ^ervingrrnm^ hus- 
ban^meni QT labourers, sh^\\ read the jNcfw Testament in Eng- 
liiih^*' At the same time, Graftop,ll|ie. printer, who b$d so 
zealously propioted the study and circul)M:ioii of the Scriptures, 
was jimprisonedf and, was forced to compound for his release, 
by giving a bond of three huj^rf^.pqpnd^r neither to print, 
or sell, any moi^ Epglish Biblf^f^^iVa the l^ing 'and Clergy 
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ishould agree on a translation. The last act of the King's^ rela- 
tive to the subject in question, was a proclamation, prohi* 
biting the possession, or reading of Wicklifie^ Tindale's, 
and Coverdaie's translations, and permitting the use of only 
of such as were allowed by parliament, 

J|^f0tOt||^ though it was in a more respectable condition in 
the present Aan it had been in the former reign, did not shine 
with distinguished lustre. 

Sir Thomas More here presents himself in a most fayouf- 
able form. His history of the reigns of Edward the Fifth* and 
Richard the Third, though not his best production, is well 
written. However, all its merits are obscured in his evident 
partiality for the house of Tudor, and his hatred to the house 
of York. 

Another historical writer, of the present reign, was Pbly- 
dore Virgil, whose work is valuable on account of the infor- 
mation contained in it, concerning the lives of Edward the 
Fourth and Fifth ; he was an Italian, patronised by Henry the 
Seventh and Eighth, and spent a great part of his life in 
England ; but although his history of England in Latin to 
Henry the Eighth, is written with some elegance, and in a 
clear style, yet he iy blameable in regard to information ; in a 
word, bis work would be of great importance, was it not (in 
the language of Peter Heylin) ^^ overladen with malicious or 
accidentary untruths.'' 

With regard to the minor historians, Edward Hall was 
the author of a very large account of the wars between the 
two rival houses of Lancaster and York, which he dedicated to 
King Henry the Eighth. Of this work. Archbishop Nichol- 
son informs us, ^^ that if the reader desires to know what sort 
of cloathes were worn in each king's reign, and how the 
fashions altered, this is an historian for his purpose ; but in 
other matters he is not very valuable." 

John Lilly, son of Lilly the grammarito, who wrote a 
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short history 0f the wars between ike tivo houses x>f York and 
Lancaster, and a genealogy of Hie king's of England, i • 

JohnRastal, was the author of a Chronicle of England. 

There was ^ne personWho flourished in thts period, ^ho 
must not be forgotten, thii^ was John Leland^ a most illustrious 
antiquary; he was bred under William Lillys studied at 
Cambridge, (h^ford< and Paris, and was librarian" and anti- 
quary to King Henry the Eighth. Being appointed to visit 
the libraries of religious houseil at the dissolution, -he had an 
opportunity- of sairing 'from— destruction numerous manu- 
scripts which those libraries contained ; and he, himself, tells 
us in his New Year's Gift, that he saved many good authors, 
whichotherwise would probably have perished i^ In short, he 
was of incalculable service to the cause of literature. 

His principal works are, the Itinerary, and Coliectanes^bnt 
he wrote numerous others, and was no inelegant latin poet. 

With respect to the Ij^OttVJJt of this reign, John Skelton 
is the first poet whose name occurs, though he had exerted 
his talents in the preceding reign, his chief compositions were 
written in this. 

Having studied in both the universities, he was promoted 
to the Rectory of Diss, in Norfolk; but he appears to have 
been by no means suited to any sacred profession, from the 
strange torbulence and irregularity of his character, as well as 
his irresistable propensity to satire, which, though sometimes 
enlivened by wit, was principally composed of vulgar and 
scurrilous invective. His characteristic vein of humour was 
capricious and grotesque, and on the whole his genius seems 
tohave been better suited to low burlesque^ than liberal and ~^ 
manly satire. Notwithstanding his scurrility, which he gave 
way to, in any language, or any ebai^ter, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that be WM a classical scholar, in which capacity he 
was tutor to He^ry, Prince of Waiesj afterwards King Henry 
the Eighthi and h^. ia hig^y applauded by EhuiBiiis^ 

2 E 
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The following is part of Skelton's personification of Riot, 
and is no un&Tourable specimen of his muse. 

' ■ I beheld how he disgysed was. 

His hedd was heavy with watching over night 

His eyen blered, his face shone like a glasse 

His gowne so shorte that it ne cover mygbte. 

His rompe he went to former light 

His.hose was gardyd with lyste of grene 

Yet at the knee they broken were 1 wene, &c. &c. &c, 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, claims a &r superior dis« 
tinction ; he studied with great success, and attained a critical 
knowledge of the Italian language, and just taste for the pecu- 
liar graces of Italian poetry. ^' His sonnets,'* says an excel- 
lient Scots writer, " were once celebrated, but are now neg- 
lected ; unjustly neglected, for their merit is considerable, 
and their influence imparted a new character to English 
poetry. Surry was inspired by a genuine passion, and his 
'' sonnets breathe the unafiected dictates of nature and love. 
^^ Tendernesspredominates in the sentiment, ease and elegance 
'^ distinguish the language. From these sonnets, the earliest 
specimens of a polished diction and refined sensibility, suc- 
ceeding poets discovered the capacity and secret powers of 
the English tongue. They are not numerous, though 
^' sufficient to efiect a reformation in poetry, nor discrimi* 
nated always from the sonnets of others ; but of those whose 
authenticity is certain, the complaint uttered in confinement 
** at Windsor, touches irresistably the heart with woe." 

The following is from the complaint just mentioned. 

So cruel prison, how could betyde alas ! 
As proude Windsor where I, in lust and joye 
With a kynges sonne my childishe yeres did passe 
In greater feeuit than Priam's sonnes of Troye 
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Where eche swete place returnes a ts»te full sower 
The large grene courtes where we were wont to hove. 
With eyes up cast into the mayden'i» tower, ' 
And easie sigh's such as men drawe in love. 

But Surrey was not merely the poet of idleness and gal- 
lantry ; he was fitted for the more solid and. laborious parts of 
literature ; he translated the second and fourth books of the 
Eneid of Virgil, in blank verse, and it is thought that his active 
situations of life prevented him from compleating a translation of 
the whole Eneia. This composition is also curious, for being 
the first piece in blank verse extant, in the English language, 
nor has it the merit only of being a curiosity, it is executed 
with the greatest fidelity. On the whole,. Surrey may be con- 
sidered not only as the first writer in blank verse, but for his 
justness of thought, correctness of style, and pnrity of expres- 
sion, the first English classical poet. 

It would be improper to dismiss Lord Surry, without 
giving a specimen of his transTation of the two books of the 
Eneid. 

The following Extract, which possesses great merit, is at 
the point of time when Dido and Eneas are going to the field, 
from the fourth book. 



At the threshold of her chaumber dore 



The Carthage lords did on the quene attend : 
The trampling steed with gold and purple trapt, 
Chawing the foming bit ther fercley stood. 
Then issued she, away ted with great train. 
Clad in a cloke of Tyre embrawderd riche 
Her quiver hunge behinde her backe, her tresse 
Knotted with gold. The Trojans of her train 
Before hear go with gladsom Jul us. 
Aeneas eke, the goodliest of the route. 
Makes one of them and joyneth close the throng: 
Lylce wbeft ApoUo leavetb Lycia 

2e 2 
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His wintring place and Xanthus' flood likewise 

To visit I>elos his mother's mansion^ 

Repairing eft and funmhing her quire ; 

The.Gandians and the folke of Driopes, 

With painted Agathyrsies shoute and crye 

Enviring the altars round about ; 

When that he waikes vpon mount Cynthus lop. 

His sparkled tresse represt with garlandes softe 

Of tender leaves and trussed up in golde. 

His quiver and darts clattering oehinde his backe 

So freshe and lustie did Aeneas seme. 

But to the hils and wilde holtes when they came 

From the rockes top the driven savage ro^e 

Loe from the hills above on th' other side 

Through the wide lawns they gan to take their course 

The harts likewise in troupes taking their flight 

Raysing the dust, the mountains fast forsake 

The children Julus blithe of his swifte stede 

Amids the plaine now prickes by them now these 

And to encounter wisheth oft in minde 

The foming bore in stede of fearfull beasts. ^ 

Or lion brown, might from the hill descend. 

Sir Thomas Wyat, who co-operated with Surrey, in cor- 
recting the roughness of the English poetic language, was by 
no means equal to bis illustrious cotemporary m harmony of 
numbers, perspicuity of expression, and facility of phraseo- 
logy. His verses are amatory aqd satirical, or rather didactic. 
Though he, as well as his friend Lord Surrey, was an imitator of 
the Italian poets, yet he imitated with a servility, totally un- 
known to Surrey, and his love verses are frequently filled with 
conceit and antithesis. He, also, like Lord Surrey, made a 
version of a part of the ' Eneid, and executed a version of the 
Psalms, which is highly extolled by Lord Surrey and Leland. 

In the following, which is from oiie (^ his poetical epistles. 
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his ^xecmtfon <yf flaitererf Md tsodrfiers, is contrasted with a 
most entertainibg picture of iiis dwd f^rivaie life at Allingham 
<paBtle, in Rent. - -^ v ^ • 

This is the ctosis fhait I could never yet, 

Hang on their sleeves ihiAt vi^eigh as thon iitaist se, 

A chippe of chaunce, more than a p6uAd of wit : 

This maketh «ile M hdflte to huhtdnd haWk^^ 

And ill foulb nv^tibei^ aii my bocdce tb «it ^ 

In froste atid'toowe then 'with my; how tastalke^ 

No man doth ttaarke wherelio I ride or go : 

In /wrjf /^^ at liberty I walke : 

And of these newes, 1 fell no Weat6 nor wo. 

Save that a clogge doth hange yet at in^ hele^ 

No force for that for it is ^rdfered so. 

That I tnay leapef bot^ hedgearid dike fuir wele, 

I am not now in Frannce' to jud^e fli6 wine 

But I am here in Kent and Christendbme^ \ , 

Among the miises, Wber^ I li^de iind rime ; 

Where if thou list, mitte ^iyfn John Poines, to come, 

Thoti ihalt be judge how do I spiende my time. 

. I * 

I 

There were several poets in this reign, of high rank, 
one was George Boleyn, Viscount Rochford, and bro- 
ther to. Queen Ann Bol^n, who wrote several poems, songs, 
sonnets, &Ci Sir Pmncis Bryitnw^ the author of a num- 
ber of small poems, atnd adOth^ rioble poet was Nicholas 
Lord Vaux; whose poMry is dktihguished by a smoothness and 
facility of inatinervi^hich is not to be found in poetry written 
before the y6ar< 15!23; 

Sir Thomsis M<Mre liasi^ft a few obsolete poeobs, which, 
although they are not of any striking merit, claim sbme notice, 
as being the productioiis^ '^ ' the i^ottr of literature in 
England. 

In Tottel's collection of the poeffy of this period, is the 
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first example whicb remains of the pure and tmmiied Pastoral, 
which in ease of numbers, el^^ce of rural allusion, and sira* 
plicity of imagery^ far exceeds any thing of the kind in 
Spenser. 

In the same collection is the first pointed epigram in the 
English language, which is supposed to be the production of 
Sir Thomas More* 

A poet of this reign, whose fame ranks high a3 .^a classic 
scholar, was Nicholas Grimoidd, he was the author of a Latin 
tragedy, which is supposed to have been acted at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, of which he was a member ; he also* translated 
Tully's Offices into English, and made vei^ipns of some of 
the purest greek classics. 

But Grimoald appears as an original writer, and that 
with distinguished honour, he was the second English poet 
who wrote in blank yerse. Lord Surry being the first, to this 
new species of versification^ he gave additional strength, ele- 
gance and modulation. 

The following extract, from his poem on the death of Mar- 
cus Tullus Cicero, is not unsupported by a warmth of imagi^ 
nation,, audi the spirit of pathetic poetry. It i& whea the assas- 
sins are about to kill Cicero. 

They are said to relent. 



when 



They his bare neck behelde, and his hore heare» 
Scaot eould they hold the teares that forth gan burst,^ 
And ahnoste fell from bloody handes^ tlie swoords, 
Onely the sterne Herennius, wyth grym looke, 
Dastardes ! why stande ye still? he saith, and strai^t 
Swapt off the head with his presumptuous yr#tt€, 
Ne with the slaughter yet is he not filled i 
Fowle shame, on shame, to hepe, is his deliter 
Wherefore the handes also he doth ofTsmyte,. 
Which diprst Antonius' life so lively paint,. 
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Hkn ydding strained ghoste from welkin hie. 
With lothW there lord Phebns g»n beholde 
And in black cloude Aey say lon^ hid his hed, 
The Latin muses, and the Grayces, they wept, 
And for his fall eternally shall wepe 
And lo ! hert persing Fitho strange to tell, 
Who had suffisde to him both sense and wordes. 
When so he spake, and drest, with nectar soote. 
That flowing toung, when his windpipe disclosde. 
Fled with her fleeing friend, and out alas 1 
Hath left the earth, ne, will no more return. 

Grimoald wrote likewise in rhyme, in which respect he 
surpasses all his contemporaries for a masterly choice of chaste 
expression, and the concise elegancies of didactic versification. 

Among the minor poets of this reign, was Andrew Borde, 
a physician, his poetry, even when he wrote in his medical 
capacity, was of the facetious kind ; his principal poetical 
work is the ^^ First Book of the Introduction to Knowledge,'* 
and he is said to have composed an humorous poem, called 
'* The Merry Tales iyf the mad men of Gotham .*' 

Brian Ansley, Andrew Chertsey, Wilfred Holme, Charles 
Bansley, and Edward Haliwell, were poets, who merit no 
degree of praise, as none of them were possessed of any qua- 
lities which constitute true poets. Ansley appears as a trans- 
lator from the French. Chertsey was a very voluminous poet. 
Holme wrote a poem on the Evil Successes of Rebellions, &c. 

John Bale composed several scriptural interludes, prin<- 
ci pally from the New Testament; but the fashion of acting 
mysteries which were beginning to turn the Bible into ridi- 
cule, from a principle of piety, appears to have expired with 
this writer. 

John Hey wood, stiled the Epigrammatist, was eminent 
for the facetiousness of Im disposition ; he was patronised by 
both Henry the Eighth and Queen Mary. His Epigrams (Mr. 
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Warton ohservedy indicate the great want of refinement, not 
* only in the eomposition, but in the converBation of our ances- 
tors. Hey wood has beesi' also caUed the first writer of Come- 
dies, but this is a fact not sufficiently determined. It is certain, 
however, that he was the first English dramatic wHter who 
drove the bible from the stage, and substituted in place of 
Scriptural Interludes, representations of iamiliar life and po- 
pular manners. His largest and most iabopred production, 
is <' The Spider and the Fly, :it is a long poep)! in the Octave 
Stanza, and is^mdeserving of notice. His most tolerable per- 
formance, is 'VA'Dialogue, containing the number of the effee- 
tual Proverbs in the English Tongue, compact in a matter 
concerning two manner of marriages'' which though ill exe- 
cuted has its value as a repertory* of proverbs made at sq early 
a period. . 

. . The following is^a specimen of Hey wood's poetic talents ; 
U is a Description of the Princess Mary, eldest daughter of 
HfiK&T the Eighth, atid afterwards Queen, at eighteen yearsk 
of age, which is still preserved in the Harleian Library ,1 
' ' ' . . • . 

Geve place, ye Ladyes all be^ gone, 

shewe not your selues att all, 
For whye, behpulde, there cometh one 
whose face j^ours all blanke shall . 

• ■ 

. The vertue of her looks ;: 
excelles the precious ston, 
Yee neede none other bopks^ 
to readey or looke upotn^ 

In each of her two iyesi 
ther smiles a naked boye, 
^ h would you all suffice 

too see those lampes of ioye. 



.1 
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If all the worlde were sought full ferre, 
who coulde finde suche a wyght. 

Her beutye twinkleth like a starre, 
within the frostye night 

Her couler comes and gose^ 

with such a goodly grace, 
More ruddye then the rose 

within her lovely face. 

Among her youthfull yeares, 

she tryumphes over age, 
And yet shee still appeares 

both wyttye, grave and sage. 

I thinke nature hath lost her moulde, 
when shee her forme dyd take 

Or ells I doubt that nature coulde, 
so faire a creature make. 

She maye be well comparde, 

vnto the phoenix kinde, 
Whose lyke hath not byn harde^ 

that any« now can finde. 

In lyfe a Dyane chaste, 

in truth Penelopye, 
In worde and deede steedfaste, 

what neede I more to seye. 

At Baccus feast none may her meete, 
or yeat at anye wanton playe. 

Nor gasinge in the open streete 
or wandrings as a straye. 

2 F 
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The mirth that shee doth vse, 
is mixt with shamefastnesse, 

AH vyces she eschues, 
and hateth idelaes. 

Yt is a worlde to see, 

how vertue can repaire, 
And decke such honestee, 

in her that is so faire. 

» 
Great sute to vyce may some allure, 

that thinks to make no fawlte. 
Wee see a forte hadde neede bee sure, 

which many doth assaulte 

They seeke an endlesse waye, 
that think to wynne her love, 

As well they maye assaye 
the stoney rocke to moue. 

For shee is none of these, 
that setts not bye evill fame, 

Shee will not lightly lose 
her truth and honest name. 

How might wee doo to have a grasse 

of this vnspotted tree, 
For all the rest they are but chaffe 

in prayse of her to bee. 

Shee doth as farre exceede 
those women now a dayes, 

As doth the floure the weede, 
and more, a thousand wayes. 
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This prayse I shall her geeue, 

when Death doth what he can, 
Her honest name shall live, 

within the mouth of man. 

This worthye ladye too bewraye 

a king's dough ter was shee, 
Of whom John Hbywoodb lyste to say 

in such worthye degree. 

And Maryb was her name weete yee, 

with these graces indude. 
At eighteen yeares so flourisht shee, 

so doth his meane conclude. 

'* The pageantries of this reign/* says Warton " prove, 
that, an acquaintance with classical learning, was beginning to 
be diffused throughout the nation ; and that on the wnole, Eng- 
lish poetry began to be divested of its monastic barbarism, and 
to attain to some degree of purity and elegance. 

There are two poems ascribed to this reign, both anony- 
mous, which possess considerable merit. The first is called 
"The Tournament of Tottenham, or the Wooing, Winning, 
and Wedding of Tibbe the Reeve'sDaughterthere ;** it is a bur- 
lesque on the parade and foppery of chivalry itself, and in this 
light Mr. Warton observes, " is to be considered a curiosity, 
and does honor to the good sense and discernment of the wri- 
ter, who seeing through the folly of these fashionable exercises, 
was sensible at the same time that they were too popular to be 
attacked by the more solid weapons of reason and argument.'' 
The whole is a mock parody on The Challenge ; the various 
events of The Encounter ; The Exhibition of the Prize ; The 
Devices and Escutcheons ; The Display of Arms ; The Trium^ 
phant Procession of the Conqueror ; Ine Oath before the com- 
bat ; ' The Feast which followed ; and in short, every other 
ceremony and circumstance which constituted the regular 
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tournament. The actors are a number of clowns and rustics, 
from Tottenham, Ish'ngton, Highgate, and Hackney, places 
which then were not so polished as at present, who imitate 
all the solemnities of the barriers. 

The poet thus describes the arms of the combattants. 

They armed them in mattes : 

They sett on their nowla 

Good blacke bowles, 

To keep their powlesy 

From battering of baties. 
They sewed hem in sheep skinnes for they should not brest, 
And every ilken of hem a blacke hatte instead of a crest 
A basket or panyer before on their brest. 
And a fiayle in their hande, for to fight prest. 

Forthe con thei fare, 

They was kid mickle force, 

Who should best fend his corse ; 

He that had no good horse, 

Borrowed him a mare. 

They then take their respective oaths. 

When they had their oaths made, forth can they tc 
With flailes, and harnissc, and trumps made of tre ; 
There were all the bachelers of that countre, 
They were dight in aray, as themselues^ would be. 

Their banner was full bright. 

Of an old rotten fell ; 

The cheese was a plowmellr 

And the shadow of a bell 

Quartered with the moone-Iight. 

I wot it was no children's game, when they togither meete 
When ilk a freke in the field on hjs fellow bette. 
And layde on stifly, for nothing would they lette 
And fought ferly fast, till their horse swette." 
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The other anonymous poem, is called ^' The Nutt Brown 
Mayde," it was modemiseci by the celebrated Mr, Prior, and 
has been deservedly admired for tlie nature displayed in it, 
the smoothness of the language, and its- great poetical beauty. 
It was first printed in 1521, and the time of its composition is 
supposed to have been the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

Several other anonymous poems, of less merit, were pro- 
duced in the course of this reign. 

i9ramatic i^oetr^V ^t the same time, had greatly im- 
proved, moralities still continued to hold their rank among the 
principal entertainments of the age, till more regular plays 
came to be performed. The last mysteries or scriptural inter- 
ludes (plays or shews taken chiefly from parts of the Old and 
New Testament) which were acted^ were as has been already 
mentioned, composed by John Balie. 

Those interludes^ mysteries^ or moralities ^ were quickly 
followed by more regular representations. John Hey wood is 
said to have been the first writer who drove the Bible from the 
stage, and substituted representations of familiar life and 
manners. 

John Roos, Serjeant at Law, was the author of a comedy, 
which, in 1527, was acted at Christmas, in the Great Hall of 
the Society, at Gray's Inn, and this representation is the first 
instance of the kind which i» particularly recorded. 

Henry Parker is said to have becB the author of several 
tragedies and comedies in this reiga. 

John Hoker, in 1535^ wrote a comedy, called '^ Piseatot, 
or the Fisher Caught.** 

Masques and interludes were oecasionally acted at the 
Inns of Court and other seminaries^ 

PaintinQ. — Our painting, in this reign, received consi- 
derable improvements ; instead of allegorical tapestsy,. man}^ 
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of the royal apartments were adorned with historical pictures. 
In Henry the Eighth, the arts met with a most munificent 
patron ; he employed many capital painters, and endeavoured 
to induce Raphael and Titian to visit England. Among those 
foreign artists who accepted his invitations, was Lucas Cor- 
rielli, a native of Leyden, and a painter in oil colours of some 
merit. John Mabuse, a Flemish artist of great talent expe- 
rienced his bounty ; but the merit of all was eclipsed, by 
that of the celebrated Hans Holbein, who, for the softness and 
richness of his colouring, was preferred to the first Italian 
painters. Amongother objects, his pencilpourtrayed the beauties 
of Henry's wives, or of those he intended to wed. " He could 
express,'* says Walpole, " the piercing genius of More, or 
the grace of Anne Boleyn." ** 1 do not know," says the 
same gentleman, ^' a single countenance in which any master 
has poured greater energy of expression, than in the drawing 
of Sir Thomas More, at Kensington ; it has a freedom, a 
boldness of thought, and acuteness of penetration, that attest 
the sinceritv of the resemblance. Holbein's most celebrated 
pictures, which he painted while in England, are Sir Thomas 
More and family. The large picture of Henry the Seventh, 
Elizabeth of York, Henry the Eighth, and Jane Seymour, 
which unfortunately is not now in existence, Henry the Eighth 
giving the charter to the Company of Surgeons, in which the 
character of the King's bluff naughtiness is well represented, 
and Edward the Sixth, delivering to the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, the charter of the hospital and workhouse of Bridewell." 
John Mabuse, invited into England, by Henry the 
Seventh, was a Flemish artist of great profligacy, but great 
talents. After having practised his art for some time in his 
own country, he travelled into Italy, where, he greatly im- 

E roved his talents and taste. Among the principal works which 
e executed abroad, were, *^ The Beheading of St. John the 
Baptist," in shades of one colour, and another of his works, 
which was greatly applauded by contemporary artists, was ^^ The 
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Descent from the Cross," which was the alfar pkce for a 
church at Middleburg. One of the works he executed in this 
country, was the Marriage of King Henry the Seventh with 
Elizabeth of York, on board. Notwithstanding the stiffness of 
the manner in which it is painted, it possesses merit, the per* 
spective (the marriage is supposed to be taking place in the inside 
of a church) and the landscape of the adjacent country is good. 
There is also an oil painting, on board, attributed to Mabuse, 
from its being marked with the initials I. M., the subject is The 
Marriage at Cana, and it is well executed ; Mabuse painted in 
this country, besides a picture of Adam and Eve, a number of 
portraits. 

With respect to ^CUlOtttrcanlr ^tatttars^ in the present 
reign, Pietro Torrigiano,the Italian sculptor, who was employed 
to decorate Henry the Seventh's Chapel, by that monarch, was 
retained by Henry the Eighth, to finish his father's monument. 
For the materials and workmanship of which, the munificent 
monarch paid him one thousand pounds. The small statues 
which embellish it are partly decayed, those of Henry and his 
Queen remain, but they are not sufficiently perfect to enable 
a judgment to be formed of their merits. The superb tomb pf 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, at Westminster, 
and that of Dr. Young, in tlie Rolls Chapel, were exe<;;uted by 
the same artist. 

Under the auspices of Henry, and his favorite. Cardinal 
Wolsey, ^ttfiittttUVt flourished in a superior degree. Sacred 
Architecture, it should seem, had now arrived at the higheajt 
point of perfection. That magnificent structure. King's Col- 
lege Chapel, Cambridge, was fully completed by King Henry, 
who, besides finishing the inside, erected the stalls, adorned it 
with a great variety of carving, and the windows with painted 
glass ; it is, unquestionably, one of the finest ancient structures 
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in Europe. Christ Church College, built by Wolsey, is a spe^ 
cimen of Gothic Architecture in its latest period. 

In CiTiL Architecture, the palaces which were built 
by Henry and his favorite, still remain as monuments of their 
magnificence. The monasteries were often converted by the 
King, into Royal residences, for which ofiany of them were 
by no means unfit. Though the mansions belonging to the 
King and the nobles were magnificent, the dwellings of gen^- 
tlemen were the same as before, and the huts of the pea^ 
santry equally wretched. Cities were constructed of the same 
materials, bricks were little used ; the stories appear to 
have projected forward, as they rose in height, intercepting 
sun-shine and air from the streets beneath ; the apartments 
we learn from good authority, were stifling, lighted by latticies, 
so contrived, as to effectually prevent the occasional admission 
of external air ; the floors were of clay^ strewed with rushes, 
which remained for years a foul receptacle of every pollution. 

" Henry the Eighth," says Mr. Wartoo, ^* was himself a 
great builder, and his numerous edifices, although constructed 
altogether on the ancient system, are sometimes interspersed 
with ornaments and graceful mouldings, aind often marked 
with a legitimacy of proportion and a purity of design hitherto 
unattempted." 

.iMutfiC, in this reign, received many improvements, 
Henry was himself skilled in musical composition. Erasmus 
informs us, that he composed several church services, his in- 
struments were the recorder, the fkite, and the virginals^ 

Among the popular composers of this reign were John 
Taverner, John Sheppard, John Fairfax, and Robert Parsons ; 
but their compositions, compared with the recent perfe^ion of 
the art, are very imperfect, both in melody, design, and con- 
trivance. 
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John Sheppard has been thought, by a competent judge, 
to have been the best composer of the present reign. 

Richard Taverner, also, has been highly and deservedly 
extolled for his musical knowledge. 

Robert Pai*sons, who was organist of Westminster, as a 
composer of sacred music, was much celebrated. 

The characteristics of the compositions of those persons, 
are gravity of style, and (according to the rules at th^ time 
established) correctness of harmony, free from imitations^ and 
marked with an originality, apparently national. 

In the meantime, ^gt icultutt was by no means in a 
flourishing condition. 

In the last period, it was mentioned, that the conversion 
of arable lands, into pasture, (which had originated in the 
devastations produced by the civil wars) had then increased in a 
most alarming degree. In the present, it continued to be 
made a practice. By a statute made in this reign, the flocks^ 
of individuals, which sometimes exceeded, and often amounted 
to twenty thousand, were restricted to two thousand, an inade« 
quate remedy, frustrated, apparently, by the partial exception 
of hereditary opulence. Had the restraints imposed on the ex^ 
portation of corn, been transmitted to wool, the respective prices 
of those articles would soon have been regulated by the 
internal consumption. The proportion between arable and 
pasture lands would soon have been adjusted, and thedecliping 
cultivation of the country prevented. The farmer, or land- 
holder, disappointed of his former exuberant profits, would 
then have discovered the necessity of resuming the plough, 
and again restoring his pastures to culture. 

With respect to the operations of husbandry, they appear 
to have been conducted with an additional degree of skill. 

Sir Anthony Fitzherbert was the author of a Treatise, 
on Surveying and Husbandry, printed in 1539, which is 

2 G 
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valuable, as it gires a good idea of the art, at the time it was 
written. 

The ^metallic ^ttfi were considerably improved and 
extended in the present reign. Many ingenious metallic arts 
had been practised in monasteries, and their suppression conM 
not fail of furnishing a considerable accession of ingenious 
worknften. Silver plate had now become part of the orna« 
ments of a citizen's table ; and the quantify accumulated by 
Cardinal Wolsey, even now excite surprise. 

From the state of the arts, we pass on to a most im- 
portant subject. The revival of classical learning in 
this country. 

The neglect into which the works of the philosophers, 
poets, and historians of Greece and Rome had fallen, was one 
cause of the great decline of learning, and the bad taste ftnd 
barbarism of the middle age. The revivers of learning, there' 
fore, in beginning its revival, acted wisely, by remoYing one 
kte^i cause of its decline, acquiring a correct and critical knoW-> 
ledge of the languages, and styles of the ancient writers. ThM^ 
they obtained two great advantages; they had access to al} 
the stores of wisdom and eloquence th6 writings of th6se 
atffhors contained, and, by imitating such excellent m^els, 
they acquired the art of communicating their own thoughts 16^ 
the world in a pleasing manner. In this art, some of tfad 
ttviversof learning in England, succeeded to admiration, rtnd 
wrote in Latin with a classical purity not unbecoming thre Au^ 
gustin age. The success, exnortations, and above atf, tb^ 
examples of those great men, brought the study of the Lafiri 
langcmge into fashion, and the Imrbarous jargon, formerly 
used, was despised. To be able to speak and write pure and 
classical Latin, was considered as a valuable, and even polite 
accomplishment, to which persons of high rank, and both' 
sexes, aspired ; to assist youth in the acquisition of this accom- 



plishment, the giieatest scholars of the age 4i4 not cji^d^a ^q 
spend their ijpie in writing raditnents, granjm^rs^, ^lid voca- 
bularies. 

These illustrious men, in rastorijng classijc^l le^fhiffg^ 
m^ with the most violent opposition from the clergy, ;(f^l^p 
attempted by every possible means to frustrate their clJe^igjQs ; 
h^t were unsuccessful, and those learned persons w^f^. 
destined to introduce dt^s«Hical learning into a 9atioi> whp^^ 
clergy oppo^d its introduction with as much w^f^nth as ^^\ 
opposed a reformation in religion. The persons to whom JS^^- 
tain will be forever indebted for this happy revolution in I^aow- 
ledge, were, JBrasmus of Rotterdam ^ William Latimer, Sif 
Thomas Motc, William Lily» William Groeyn, Thom^ Li- 
nacre, John Colet, and Richard Paice. 

Sir Thomas Elyot, author of " The Castle of Health," 
Thomas Key, and Jphn Redman, distinguished themselves as 
classical scholars. 

Leonard Cox, who wrote a Commentary on Lilly's Qraiqi- 
niar, was eminent for his proficiency in grammatical know- 
ledge. Robert Whittington and Richard Croke distin- 
gliished themselves the same way. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam, was born at Rotterdam, in 1467^ 
of an opulent family ; he received his education at Daventer, 
where he first began to display those extraordinary talents, 
which have deservedly procured him the admiration of succeedi> 
ing ages. Being forced (against his will, and through the 
dishonesty of his guardians) to become a monk ; he so soon 
shewed bis aversion to his new situation, that after remaining 
about lour years, he was released from his convent, by the 
Ardibisbop of Cambray, and soon after, from his monastic vows 
and habit, by the Pppe ; Young Erasmus being now at liberty, 
applied with ardour to his studies, and visited most parts of 
Europe, in order to communicate and increase his knowledge. 
When he arrived in England, he went to Oxford with an inten- 
tion of tefidung Greek ; but instead of encouragMient, he 

2g2 
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met With oppositioD. Many of the clergy declaimed i^itist 
him in the schools ; his Greek New Testament, which he pub- 
lished in 1515, was alone the object of their invectives : they 
styled it a most impious and dangerous book. Nevertheless he 
continued to teach there for a considerable time ; encouraged 
by a few persons, who gladly received his instructions, by their 
means, a taste for the study of the Greek language was gra- 
dually excited, even among many of the elder members of the 
university ; but in consequence of the disorders which reigned, 
together with the unhappy state of the university, every thing 
he had done was overturned, and the students recommenced 
their ignorance and profligacy. 

Disgusted at this condition of things, Erasmus left Eng- 
land, and returned to his own country : on the accession of 
Henry the Eighth, he was earnestly invited by that prince to 
return into England ; he complied with the request, and 
met with a most flattering reception from Henry, and also 
from the nobility, and many of the prelates. After spending 
some time with his friend. Sir Thomas More, he went to Cam- 
bridge, with a design to promote the interests of learning, and 
especially the study of the Greek language, which had been 
hitherto very much neglected in all our universities. But, 
though Erasmus was patronised by the Chancellor of that uni- 
versity, (Fisher, Bishop of Rochester) and appointed proJRessor 
of Greek, yet he met with little success, and found the academi- 
cians of Cambridge as ignorant and averse to study, as those 
of Oxford ; a few poor scholars paid him for, and received 
his instructions, to whom he explained the grammar of Chry- 
sostom; but the small sum he received from thence, with his 
other gains, was much more trifling than his expences. And 
after having been of essential service, by contributing to 
cherish a taste for the study of the Greek and Latin classics, 
and of every kind of learning ; this illustrious man again 
left England in disgust, never more to return. 

William Latimer was another zealous promoter of the 
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study of classical learning ; and in order to to acquire a more 
complete knowledge of it, he travelled abroad, and resided 
some time at Padua. He also assisted £i*asmus in preparing 
for the press his Greek New Testament. In short, Latimcir 
was a complete master of both sacred and prophane learning. 
The only compositions of his, ever printed, are some letters to 
Erasmus. 

But one of the most illustrious of the restorers of learn<^ 
ing in England, and of the highest rank, was Sir Thomas 
More ; his education, which was liberal, he received partlir 
at Cambridge, and partly in the family of Cardinal Morton; 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and so early did he give proofs bf 
a striking genius, that before he had arrived to the age of 
nineteen, he had acquired a knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages ; from this, he applied to the study of the law, 
and soon after was called to the bar, where he early distih- 
guished himself by his spirit and eloquence, and at the age of 
twenty-one, was a member of the House of Commons, : where 
he made a distinguished figure, as an opposer of the 
court. 

His admirable talents did not long remain unnoticed by 
Cardinal Wolsey, and he was soon after knighted, and em- 
ployed in several public capacities, and, on the fallof that 
minister, was made Chancellor ; after having held this high 
oflSce with honour to himself and to his master, he retired 
into obscurity ; but his refusal to take the oath of supremacy, 
(by which those who took that oath, renounced the Pope) was 
th^ cause of his downfall and final execution. 

The share he had in the revival of classical learning, 
in this countr}, renders his name illustrious. He was 
the particular friend of Erasmus, and even in the midst bf 
the greatest hurry of business, in which the whole day was 
occupied, he would steal time from his sleep to pursue' his 
fakvorite studies to correspond with many learned men at home 
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a«^d abroad, and to compose his ^' Utopia/' 911 i^^^gio^ry 
ceflsi»on wealth. His History of King Richard tke Tbiri|> 
98 well as his Dialogue on Tribulation, were esteef^ed 
standards of style, so low as the reign of King Jj^mes the First. 

William Lilly, one of the most accomplished acbol^i^s 
of the age, was eminently, skilled in the Greek language, a 
knowledge of which he had acquired at Rhodes. He like- 
wise, by studying the classics, attained under two eminent pro- 
fessors at Rome, a perfect knowledge of the Latin. He was the 
first Greek teacher at any public school in England. Whan 
Dean Colet had established Saint Paul's School, he constituted 
Lilly, who was his friend, the first master. Oi^ his return to 
England from Palestine, he opened a school in Londop, £or 
the instruction of youth, in rhetoric, poetry, and the laq* 
guages. His grammar, which he composed for the use of Smot 
Paurs, has rendered his name extremely celebrated ; it was 
written by him in conjunction with Erasmus. Dean Cplet 
and Thomas Robinson, and published with a preface, writteq 
by Cardinal Wolsey, in commendation of the work) and 
recommending it to universal use. Lilly was likewise the 
author of several pieces in prose and verse. 

William Grocyn, one of the earliest restorers of learning 
in England, travelled into Italy in order to acquire a complete 
knowledge of the Greek language, which he studied under on<3 
of the learned Greeks who had fled from Constantinople, after 
that city was taken by the Turks. He also studied the 
Latin under Angelo Politian, and in about two years he had 
acquired a perfect knowledge of both languages. On his 
return to England, he taught Greek at the University of Ox- 
ford, and had, for one of his pupils, the. great Erasmus* 
Groeyn, some years before his death, had formed the design 
of making an elegant version of all the works of Aristotle, 
in which he was promised the assistance of Sir Thomas More^ 
Dean Colet, Lilly, Linacre, and Latimer, but his design waa 
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nettv ptit id execution. A Lsttiu Epistle, to Aldds MutM* 
titte, is the bnJV Wbrk of Ws Whldi i^ebiairiir, 

Thomas Li nacre is an illusftiou^ natne iti the htetol-y bt 
learning. Like Grocyn, he tratelled tof Italy, ^hei'e he spiM 
several yeats in the study of [k^Iite lite^atutte aiid ttafedicilhfe, 
and iss2iidto have surpassed his mtister, PoHtran, iti th6 pUrltjf 
of his L^tin style. He studied philoso^y ^t Roiiie, tind^ 
Hermoalos Barbarus,. and Greek under Demetrius Chak'6N- 
dylus, a leatriied Gtediii^i fng^iVe. Hef ii^bte the Hudim^ts of 
Graintnar, for thfe iTse of his piipiJ, t^e PritrceSS Maijr, artei^-• 
wardisQtieeri of Fi^e, Arid ^ Vrdrfc cWFed, ^^ i)i em^dWW 
Situctura Ldtini S^mmis^*^ wfeieh ptesed thfcrtajgh ^tei?ii 
editions, and tris ihiieh aditttVe^'H Ws ehatattiSl- as a ^bysidilh/ 
bdfongs to another Wticle. 

Ahbther illustriotis festoret- *f leartiin^ in tiris couttti^yv 
was Doctor John Colet. He travelled ihtb Fl-atfce and Ffelly, 
where he perfected himself in the Greek and Latin languages, 
applied to the study 6^ theology, petti^d tUe New* Testa-, 
metii in the ofigind, I4ith greit cate, tead thfe WofkS of 
many of the fathers, atid cnl«ivarfed the ateqnAitit»nfee Utttf 
friendship of the learned. Thisill6»trtottSmdri,hihis;|itft)lid 
sei^nions, did not scriirple, openFy, to attack the igtiOfttHie ai^F 
viees of the clergy, as vfell a» the i^eigfrtirtg ^{rperstit?crtf9. Hfe' 
cttnffacted an aequaintartee with Etaittfus, whJeh s6oiii ^e# 
mii> the closest intimacy, he iritrbducfed the practice of pte&Ch^ 
ing from, and expounding the sei'iptiiifes, \thtcih certAihty ^^ 
litected a refof matron hi teligioin. Th<i^gh^ Rdiiian' CathoBd, 
be teas ^n enem^^ to the c6rfti|)ti'oHs^ of the crhurefe of Rdrilfei 
pattictilarly anriculaf conftssfoir, thef celibaiey of ptiests,^ afriff 
the worship of images. It hSs Beefif otsetvid, by Otoe of hi* 1!*6!-* 
graphers, that " no higher festirtiony iVeied Be giveti 6f thp 
merit 6f t)eati Colet, than hii^ inl^ttn^ty with Ei^ttu*, tliyi^, 
w^as a sintilitdde of m^ritters, studffefe/ind se^tithfehts frj i^ai* 
giOrt, between these illi^trittui rtrefi^'Whc^ veiVlfuVed to take eirf 
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the veil from ignorance and superstition, and expose them 
to the eyes of the world, and to prepare the minds of men for 
the reformation of religion, and the restoration of learn- . 
ing/' With regard to the works of Dean Colet, besides 
some treatises which still remain in manuscript, he has left 
a Convocation Sermon, in Latin, several religious tracts, 
and JSpistola Ad Erasmum,*^ and ^' Rudimenta Grimmer 
ticea.** 

Another person who contributed to the revival of learning 
in England, was Richard Paice, Latin Secretary to Henry the 
Eighth, and successor of Colet, in the Deanery of St« Paul's. 
He was skilled in Latin, Greek, Chaldee, and Arabic^and culti* 
vated an acquaintance with the most learned men of the age. 
Notwithstanding he was engaged in public afiairs, he com- 
posed several treatises on various subjects, one of which treats . 
of the profit which may be derived from learning. 

J19(1licin(f in this reign, flourished in a superior degree. 
To rescue the practice of physic out of the unworthy hands by 
which it had been disgraced, a design was formed by Thomas 
Linacre, physician to King Henry the Eighth, which does him 
the highest honor. This was the establishment of the Coll^fc 
of Physicians. At the desire of Cardinal Wolsey, King Henry 
granted a charter, incorporating several physicians, of whom 
Linacre was one, into one community, or perpetual college : 
they had the power of electing a president annually, witK 
other privileges, and were to be styled, " The Royal Coir 
LEGE OF Physicians." This institution was of great ser* 
vice in diminishing the number of quacks and empirics who 
imposed on the credulity of the people. 

Among the medical writers of this reign, were Dr. 
William Butts and Andrew Borde, Sir Thomas Elyot and 
Thomas' Linacre ; Butts was physician to Henry the 
Eighth, s^nd Linacre, physician to tbe two Henries,^ \\^ transt- 
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lated some of Galen's tracts iDto such pure and classical Latin, 
that it has been said, that they had the appearance of original 
writings, 

Andrew Borde was the author of several medical treatises; 
the principal were " Th^ Breviary of Health," ** The Die- 
tarie of Health," and "The Principles of Astrological Prog- 
nostications." In the ** Dietarie of Health," he has preserved 
many anecdotes of the private life, customs, and arts of our 
ancestors in his time. 

Sir Thomas Elyot was the author of a work, called " The 
Castle of Health," which possesses some merit. His course 
of reading extended to all the best Greek, Roman, and Ara- 
bian authors. Sir Thomas compiled a Latin and English Dic- 
tionary, cMed Bibliotheca Eltota, which was the first of the 
kind that had yet appeared in the language. 

With regard to fLatO WiXittXfi of this reign, Christo- 
pher Seint german, an eminent barrister at law, was the 
author of a work, called *^ Dialogues between a Doctor of 
Divinity and a student in the laws of England." 

Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, one of the Justices of the Court 
of Common Pleas, was one of the best lawyers of his time ; 
he wrote many excellent law treatises, among which, were 
" The Grand Abridgment," " And of the OflSce of a Justice 
of the Peace," in French*. He was, likewise, Ihe author of 
many curious treatises on Agriculture, as *' Of the Surveying 
of Lands," " The Book of Husbandry," &c. 

With respect to Katttval ItSfbHoHOV/bS^ *^^^^ ^^s no 
person in this reign eminent for superior abilities as an astro- 
nomer, or mathematician, or who has left any thing to deserve 
the nanfte. 

^iklj$Ojp]^ical Sbtimtt was nearly in tb^ same condi- 
tion. I A moral philosophy or ethics, Sir Thomas More 

2H 
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may be ttetttiooed, as his '^ Utopia,"" may, in part, be consi* 
dered an ethicd composition. 

Tiie art of ^ilttittSt ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ receiyed several 
improvements, and the subjects which engaged the press were 
of a superior kind. Richard Grafton printed the Bible, and 
the Chronicles of Hall and Harding. Many of the print^v, 
of the present reign, were possessed of learning. John Ras- 
tal, son-in-law to Sir Thomas More, has been already men- 
tioned as an historian, and Reginald Wolfe, a cotemporary 
printer appears in the same character ^^ That worihie citizm 
Reginald Wolfe,"' says Holinshead, in the dedication to tiie 
third volume of his Chronicles, *^ meanty in his lifetimBj to pub^ 
lish an Universal Cosmographie of the whole Worlds and there^ 
with, also, certaine particular histories of every knowne nation^ 
amongst other whom he purposed to use for performance of his 
intent in that behalf e, he procured me to take in hand the col* 
lection of those histories, and having proceeded so far in the 
same, as little wanted to the accomplishment of that long pro* 
mised worke, it pleased God to call him to his mercie, after 
five and twentie yeares irauell spent therein. 

I therefore most humble beseech your Honour (Sir WiU 
Cecil) to accept these Chronicles of England under your pnh 
tection ; because you were ever so espeeiall good Lord to JMais- 
ter Wolfe, to whom I . was singular lie beholden ; and in whose 
name I humblie present this rude worke unto you.** 

The only classic authors, printed in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, were Virgil, 1512, 4to, and Tully's Offices, 1533, 
4to, in Latin and Ei^Iish. The first Book of Tally's Offices, 
was likewise printed at Cambridge, at the charge of Cardinal 
Wolsey, without date or printer's name« 

The first Greek characters ever used in England^ are 
thought to be in Linacre's translation of *' Galen de Tempera^ 
mentis,** printed at Cambridge, by John Siberacbt ja Gennan, 
•and the friend of Erasmus, in 1521. The first Hebrew and 
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Arabic eharacfeiB occur ia the '^ Oratio de Laudihus et utili- 
taie trium linguarum ArabioB ChaUdaiom et Hebraicm^ ift** 
by Robert Wakefield, chaplain to the king, printed by Wynken 
de Worde, in 1524, 4to. The first Gredc book ever printed 
in England, was Sir John Cheke's Homilies, printed by 
Reginald Wolfe in 1543. 

With respect to ^tlgtabiNSt ^n the present reign, 
wooden-block engraying still continued to be practised for 
ornamenting title pages, with figures or borders of flowers, 
and various parts of books with cuts of various subjects. 
The Bibles and Chronicles of this reign, are foil of thcffife 
curious specimens of ancient art. One Bible, printed in this 
reign, which is divided into parts, has the title pi^es to e^b 
part embellished with no less than sixteen wood engravings, 
the subjects taken from various parts of Scripture. 

The first Co#vbr«platb impresmmd in this country exe- 
cuted by means of a roller, are supposed to be the frontispiece 
to Galen ^^De Temperameniis/* printed at Cambridge, in 1521 ; 
and the cuts to *^ The Bitth of Mankind " called "The Wo- 
man's Book,'" published by Thomas Raynalde, in 1540. RaS'- 
taVs Chronide, printed in 1599^ had ttany prints which were 
by no means ill executed. /. -t >- '^ 

Ma»y persons of Ihe highest rank; distingmshed thejtth 
sdves as authors or encouragera of learning at this time^ 

King Henry the Eighth undoubtedly deserves the first 
place. He spoke several languages fiuenityf and was no edn« 
temptible proficient in music. His ravorite study was School 
Divinity^ and of this he was pa8sieiiai€% fond. The King's 
>' De Siptem Sacramentisy contra Martinum Lntherum^ Here' 
simchem" has been noticed before. 

A most eminent encourager of leartiin^, m this reign, 
was Cardinal Wolsey,^^ Politer learning,'' says^ Erasmus, " as 

2k2 
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yet struggliDg with the patrons of the ancient ig^norance, he 
upheld by. his favour, defended by his authority, adorned by his 
splendour, and cherished by his kindness. He invited all the 
most learned professors by his noble salaries. In furnishing 
libraries with all kinds of authors of good learning, he con* 
tended with Ptolemeus Philadelphus himself; " all Ihis was 
certainly true. 

Henry Parker, Lord Morley, one of the most learned 
nobles of the time, had been educated in the best literature 
our universities afforded. He chiefly distinguished himself as 
a translator, and the subjects of his translations were classical, 
historical, and theological. 

John Lord Berners, translated, by the command of the 
King, Froissart's Chronicle. Some of his other translations 
were romances. 

Another noble translator, was John Lord Lumley ; the 
only piece which he translated, was ** Erasmus's Institution of 
a Christian Prince." 

Heiiry Howard, Earl of Surrey, Nicholas, Lord Vaux 
and George Boleyn, Viscount Rochford, have been already 
mentioned. 

This reign afforded, likewise, several authoresses, and 
some of them of the highest rank. 

Catherine of Arragon is said, in her retirement, to have 
composed some devotional treatises, but this circumstance is 
doubtful. It has been justly observed, that ** she could only 
be ranked as having been, in some degree, a patroness of lite- 
ratgre, by the encouragement she gave to Ludovicus Vives, 
and Erasmus." 

Catherine Parr^ the last wife to Henry the Eighth, who 
was so zealous a promoter of the Reformation, andsodistin* 
guished for her amiable disposition, and many virtues, 
wrote two devotional works, viz. — '* The Lamentation for a 
Sinner, bewailing the Ignorance of her Blind Life," and 
^^ Prayers or Meditations, wherein the Mind is stirred patiently 
to suffer all Afllictions, &c." 
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Margaret Roper, eldest daughter to Sir Thomas More, 
was one of the most karoed females which this period afforded. 
This illustrious lady was learned not only in the Greek and 
Latin languages, but in philosophy, astronomy, music, arith- 
metic, logic, and physic. She wrote two ^^ Declamations'' in 
Englishr which her father and she turned into Latin, and both 
so elegantly, that it was hard to determine which was the best. 
She wrote also, a treatise of the " Four last Things ; " and by 
her sagacity, corrected a corrupt place in St. Cyprian. Some 
of the most learned of her contemporaries bear witness to the 
extent of her knowledge, and Erasmus wrote a letter to her, 
as to a woman of true and solid learning. The following 
extract from one of Sir Thomas's letters, to his amiable daugh- 
ter, shews how much the excellence of her latin style was 
admired. 

" It happened," says he, " that the Lord Bishop of 
^' Exeter was with me this evening, and in taking a paper out 
*' of my pocket, I by chance pulled out your letter ; the hand 
'^ writing pleased him, he took it from me to look at, but when 
*' he had read it, and understood that it was your composition, 
'^ which he could not believe, until I seriously aflSrmed it. So 
*^ pure in style! Such excellent Latin ! So eloquent! So full 
** of sweet affection, that he was marvellously ravished with it.*' 
The same lady translated from the Greek into Latin, £usebius'9 
Ecclesiastical History. 

A very remarkable change took place in the present period, 
in academical studies. 

In the year 1517, Fox, Bishop of Winchester, founded. a 
college at Oxford (Corpus ChristiJ in which he constituted two 
professors for the Greek and Latin languages, and this esta- 
blishment may be justly considered as the first conspicuous 
instance of an attempt to depart from the narrow plan of edu- 
cation, which had hitherto been held sacred in the universities 
of England. 
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It was ordered, by bim, that the Greek lecturers should 
explain the best Greek classics^ poets, historians and orators^ 
and the authors he selected, are the purest and most esteemed, 
even in the present improved state of ancient learning. 

It is worthy of remark, that this munificent prelate did not 
appoint a philosophy lecturer in his college, as had been idmost 
tneconstant practice in most similar foundations; but be pro^ 
bably suspected that such an endowment would not have coin* 
cided with his new course of erudition, and would only have 
served to encourage that species of doctrine which so long 
obstructed the progress of useful knowledge. These happy 
beginnings, towards a new system of academical education, 
were seconded by the auspicious munificence of Cardinal WoU 
sey, who about the year 1519, founded a public chair at Ox^ 
ford, for rhetoric and humanity, and soon after another for 
teaching the Greek language, and endowed both with ample 
salaries. 

Brazen Nose College, in the same university, was founded 
by William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sutton, 
the former died before his design was completed ; but the coU 
lege was finished by Sir Richard Suttdn^ the surviving fovn- 
der, for a principal, twelve fellows, and sixty scholars, 
A. D. 1521, 

In 1525, Cardinal Wc^y having obtained a charter from 
the King, for the foundation of a college,, to be called Cardinal 
College, began the erection of it, and besides the great cost of 
ihe buildings^ he expended prodigious sums of money in pro- 
viding statues, pictures, plate, jewels, books, vestments, &c. 
and he intended for the same purpose, to have procured copies 
of all the MSS. in the Vatican Library ; but his disgrace over-* 
turned all that he had done, and the lands, and moveables, 
were seized by King Henry. 

After the works bad been interrupted about four years, 
this monarch, was prevailed upon to found a college in the same 



place, ^eaHed the Cdlege of King Henry the Eighth ; btit this 
oc4lege which omisisted of a Dean and twelve secular canons, 
was soon after resigned to the King. 

This college was soon after made the seat and Cathedral 
of the Bishop of Oxford, by the name of the cathedral of 
Christ Church. This society was composed of a Irishop, a 
dean, eight canons, eight minor canons, who were ^o pay 
stipends to a gospeller, a postellator, eight clerks, a master, 
and eight singing boys, an organifirt, three public professors in 
the university, one of theology, one of Hebrew, and one of 
Greek, with two schoolmasters, and forty scholars, &c. 

Magdden, or Maudlin College, in the University of Cam- 
bridge, was began by Edward Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was executed in this reign, and completed by Tho- 
mas Lord Audley, Lord Chancellor of England, for a master 
an four fellows. 

King Henry the Eighthbaving got possession of three adja- 
cent halls, (King's Hall, St. Michael's Hall, and Physic's Hotel) 
razed them to the ground, and on their site, he erected a 
large, regular, and magnificent college, which he dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, and called it Trinity College, for one master, 
sixty fellows, sixty-seven scholars, four conducts, three public 
professors, thirteen poor scholars, twenty beadsmen, with ser- 
vants, &c. the whole number of persons amounting to four 
hundred and forty. This college is justly considered as the 
largest, richest, and most magnificent in Europe; Henry, at 
the same time, founded four professorships at Cambridge, for 
theology, law, hebrew, and greek. 

But the first pub^ -seminary in which the greek lan- 
guage was IMight, was St. Panl-s- School, founded by Dean 
Colet. The <!6lebrated William Lilly was the first high mas* 
ter. This foundation, which constitutes an sera in the history of 
English literature, was fi^nisbed in four years, and endowed 
by the illustrious founder with estates of considerable value. 
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Two Other illustrious seminaries were founded in this 
reign, those were Westminster School, founded by King 
Henry the Eighth, and Ipswich School by Cardinal Wolsey. 

Q^ttXtntttt. — ^With regard to Commerce, Henry the 
Eighth by no means understood the interests of commerce so 
well as his father. Nevertheless, he was a great encoiirager of 
trade, and made commercial treaties with most of the princes 
and states of Europe. In his reign, several acts of parliament 
were made, for removing all obstructions to navigation out of 
the rivers, and for deepening smaller ones, to make them navi- 
gable; but that which does him the greatest honour, and 
which justly entitles him to the name of the founder of the 
English navy, is his institution of a royal board of comnis- 
sioners of the navy, and erectins^ store houses for alt manner 
of naval stores, and yards and docks at Woolwich and Dept- 
ford, for building and equipping ships of war. The same 
monarch founded that celebrated maritime fraternity <^ The 
Trinity House.'' 

That spirit of mercantile adventure which had appeared in 
the former reign still continued, and encreased in the present, 
and the circle of trade was gradually enlarged. Mr. Robert 
Thorne, a merchant of Bristol, sailed with two king's ships 
in search of a north-west passage, and Henry fitted out a fleet 
for making discoveries in the South-sea ; one of the com* 
manders was the celebrated Sebastian Cabot, but this voyage 
was unsuccessful. Another voyager was Mr. William Haw- 
kins, who made three very successful voyages to the coast of 
Brazil, and in his passage traded with the negroes of Guinea. 
Mr. Hore, of London, was also an adventurer, but &r less for- 
tunate. Hawkins was the first Englishman who carried on 
that inhuman traffic, which has been the source of so much 
profit to, and reflected so much disgrace on this country and 
Europe in general^ '* The Slave Trade/' 
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l«an^as<.— With respect to the language, during the 
present reign, in (he year 1531, the Lord's Prayer, wasasfol- 
lows: — 

Our fader tat arte in heuen, sanctifyed bethy 
name, thy kyngdome come to vs. The wyll te 
done in erth as in heuen. Our dayly breed 
gyvue us tho daye : et forguye us our dettys : as 
we forgyue our detters: and lede us not in to 
tentacyon, but delyuer us from euil. 

Amen. 

In the edition of the Bible printed in 1537, the Lord's 
Prayer was as follows : — 

O oure father which arte in heven halo wed 
be thy name Let thy kingdome come. Thy will 
be fulfilled as well in erth, as it is in heven. 
Geve us this daye oure dayly bred. And for- 
geve us our treaspases. Even as we forgeve 
oure trespacers. And lead us not into tempta- 
cion but delyver us from evyll. 

Amen. 

• , . > 

In another Bible, printed in the same reign, it runs 
thus:— "' .-' ■ V 

Our Father . whiche art in heaven, halowed ' 
bee thy name/ Let^die kyngdome come, thy . ivi 
wyllbefulfyiled'aswellin^^earthasitisinheaven. »:[(»: 
Geve tns this this daye oqre dayly' breade, ai)d •? ? rr;: 
forgeve us oure dettes asr we forgeve ourr detters. - //^ 
And leade us not into temptacion, but delyver II 

us from evell. tor.thyne is the kyngdome, and 
the power and the glorye for ever. . * . -, ? : .if.-- A 

Amen. 
2 I 
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Ofbe following may serve as a further speciiben of the fan- 
guage in the same period, it is the Will of Thoipas Caven* 
dish, Esq. of Cavendish, father of Sir William Cavendisb^ 
the great foiwder of the family of the Duke of Devonshire. 

• 

In the name of the Fader, the Sonne, and the Holy Goost, 
Three Persones and One God, 1 Thomas Caveudishe of the 
King's Escheker, being hole of mynd, and ip good memory, 
the xiiith day of Apr. in the xvth yere of the reigne of King 
Hen. VIII. make my testament and last wille, in manner and 
fourme as ensueth. First, I bequeth and geve my soul to 
Almighty God, my Maker and Redemptor, to whom I crye 
for help and grace, during my natural lyfe in this worlde, and 
toh is olissid moder our Lady St. Mary, and to all the com- 
pany e of Hevyn, to pray for me at the departyng of my soule 
out of my wretched body, for marcy and pitie; and that my 
soule may be saved by*the merits of the most precious passion 
of my Sovrayn Lord GodJesuCriste. Also I will,That all other 
testaments and willes made, and bering date before this day, 
be void, adnuUed, and of noon effecte : and my body to be 
buried in holy sepulture, that is to witt, with Godd s suffe 
raunce, in the church of Saint Thomas of Acres, within Lon- 
don, in the north isle of the quere, next unto my grandfather 
William Cavendishe, if it may conveniently be. And if it 
may not, then sumwhere ells in the same churche, by Ijicen^e 
of the maister of the same place for the time being, yf it fortune 
me to depart this present lyfe in London, or nygh about ; or 
ells in Christen Sepulture, in such place, as it shall please God 
to provide and ordeyne for me« Also I will, require, beseke, 
fjuA pray, on Godd's behalf, myn executors, that tfaey paye 
and content my own debts, which I owe of right or conscience, 
that may be provid dew before myn executors, and the 
maister of the said church of St. Thomas of Acres for the time 
being, in the discharging of my soul, and their consciences. Also 
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1 bequeth to the Cbuveb ^«rkisi of tiie chwi^ 4f S^ijifc ^B^ 
tiilphe mithout i Aldrichd Gate o^ LeDdoti , vi^i^ iriii ii . '^nd '4o 
^ reparacioM and bilding of the chaanirj^ of the TritiYtl^ ill 
thfejame pariiUi.xxy. Also ^I beq[ueth to thetBafvl-itiMtt^ <^ 
Saint Thomaa:xiif8« i4ii€tjfair iny sepulture therei, atfd s^iid. 4bJr 
being at the dirig^ and masse ; and to ever^ priest 'i>t th^ tattle 
place iiid. and to every clerk iid. Item, I bequeath to th^ hfy^h 
awter of the parishe churche of Saint al ban Wood-street, where I 
am a parishioner, for my offerings and tythes forgotten, or neg- 
ligently paid, in discharging of my soule, vis. viiid. Also I 
bequeth to the iiii orders of Freers in London, That is to 
say, White, Black, Greye, and Augustine, to every of them vis, 
yiiid. bringing my corps to the said churche, and there say de 
profundis for my soule, and all Cristen soules. Also I will. 
That myn executors shall finde, andgeve twenty pounds at my 
burying, and for other my funeral expences, and all other the 
circumstances belonging thereto. And over that xls. for a 
stone to lye upon my grave. Also 1 will, that Agnes, my wife, 
shall have all my landes and tenements in the countie of Kent 
to sell. And the money thereof, coming of the said sale, to 
take and retayn to her own use, one hundred and twenty 
pounds. And of the residue of the said money, that the same 
Agnes content and paye, or cause to be contended and paid, to 
my doughter Mary fourty pounds, at the time of her marriage. 
And yf the said Mary decesse before she be married, then I 
will. That the said forty pounds be equally divided between 
Thomas Cavendisshe, and William Cavendisshe, my sonnes. 
And yf any of my said two sonnes happen to decesse, ar they 
come to lawful age of xxi yeres, then I will. That the parte of 
him so departing, shall remayne to the other brother %o over- 
ly ving. And of this my last will and Testament, I ordeyn and 
make myn executors, Agnes my wife, Sir Richard Broke, 
Knyght, one of the Justices of the Comen Place, and Henry 
Walter, Gentleman. And to every of the said Richard Broke, 
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and Henry Walter, I geve and bequeth a black gowne, and 
XX s. for their labours, desiring them to take the labour for to 
se the execution of this my last will and testament. And George 
Cavendisshe my sonne, to be my overseer of the same, after 
my. decesse, in manner and and fourme aforesaid. These wit- 
ness. Sir John Webbe, John Newynton, Henry Walter^:and 
others. 
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INTRODUCTORY SKETCH. 



1546 to 1558. 



XN the reign of Edward the Sixth, to which we are now 
arrived, many remarkable changes took place in the state of 
religion. The king was in his minority, and the govern- 
ment of England was in the hands of men who were chiefly 
enemies to the Roman Catholic Religion, and accordingly, 
such steps were taken by them, as soon effected its over- 
throw. . 

Shortly after the young King's coronation, the regents, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Popish clergy, appointed 
a royal viidtation, and divided the kingdom into six circuits^, 
one divine being appointed for each. Those divines were by 
their preaiching, to instruct the people in the doctrines of the 
reformation, and to withdraw them from their old superstitions. 
At the same time a book of ** Homilies** was drawn up by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and ordered to be left with every parish priest, 
to supply the want of preachers who were at that time very 
scarce. At the same time thirty^six ^^ Injunctions," were pub- 
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lished, and ordered to be observed, oq pains of excommuni- 
cation, sequestration, or deprivation. By those injunctions, 
pilgrimages and praying to images were ordered to be 
preached against by all ecclesiastical persons, all images were 
ordered to be taken down, as well as shrines^ tables^ candle^ 
sticks^ and other monuments of pretended miracles. Eveiy 
church was to be provided with a Bible in English, and Eras* 
mus's Paraphrase of the New Testament. The bishops were 
to give orders to none but such as were able to preach, and to 
recal their licences from others. It was soon after enacted by 
the parliament, that all books, as, Missals^ Primers^ Grailes^ 
Manuaisj Antiphonesj &c. which were used for the service of 
the church, not set forth by the king, should be abolished, 
and that all images whether of timber, alabaster, or earth, 
graved, carved, or painted, belonging to any church or chapel 
should be, as well as the books utterly destroyed, or delivered 
to the archbishop, or bishop, &c. of the diocese, in order to be 
publickly burnt, on pain of very severe penalties. At the sanse 
time the statute of the six articles, called ** The Bloody acr 
was repealed ; and an act was made, ordaining, that, tlK^ eUi^ 
#ton of bishops should be abolished, and that they shpuldbe 
appointed by the King's Letters Patent only. 

Such alterations in religion as these, could not fiul of 
exciting the indignation of the popish clergy, as well ag a great 
number of the common, people ; most of the former conformed 
with the new r^ulations ; Bonner, Bishop of London, was 
one who partly did so. Gardiner, however, refused to comply 
with them, and was therefore confined in the Tower, where he 
was unjustly detained, for two years. 

The next step taken by the reforiyiers, was to appoint a 
committee of divines, consisting of some of the ablest men of 
the time, in order to examine and reform the offices of the 
church, and the produce of their labours was the celebrated 
^' Liturgy,'" which occasioned so many disputes and controver* 
Siesy not only with the Romanists, but even among themselves. 
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No sooner was this Liturgy confirmed by parliament^ 
than visitors were appoiuted by the council, to see that it was 
received all over England. But Uie people in many parts of 
the country, encouraged by the priests and inonks, took up 
arms against the new innovaiiofiSj and demanded that the Old 
Religion should be restored. However, they were soon: si^p 
pressed. But the reformers had other persons to contend' with, 
besides the popish party, and those were men of their own 
persuasion, who had many of them retired into Germai^, in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, at a time when the work of 
reformation was being carried on by the illustrious Luther, 
and those, persons had acquired in the reformed churches, 
ideas of rites and ceremonies^ which ill suited with the doc* 
irines of the established church in England. The occasion of 
their dispute was the vestments for the clergy. The Liturgy 
had regulated, that the habits worn by the clergy of the Roman 
church, should be worn also by the reformed clergy. This 
regulation was conformed to by most of them ; but was vio* 
lently opposed by the others, who considered them as so mauy 
symbols of antichrist. The ruling party would by no means 
dispense with them, and even treated very severely those who 
refused to wear thedn. John Hooper, William Latimer, and 
Miles Coverdale would not wear the habits which they consi* 
dered heathenish. The former was appointed by the King, 
Bishop of Gloucester, but he refused that dignity on account 
of the oath and the habits. It was in vain that the prekttes 
attempted to gain his comjdiance, he persisted in his refusal, 
and was at length committed to prison for his obstinacy, where 
he remained some mouths, and at length his wearing the 
habits was dispensed with. Although he might have been too 
scrupulous, in so trifling a matter, yet it . must certainly be 
considered surprising, that a man like Hooper, a man so emi* 
nently qualified to assist in the work of reformation in £ug<- 
land, should have been imprisoned by men of the same £aiith 
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with himself, because they could not dispense with his wear- 
ing awhite garment, and a square cap. 

One circumstance which gives a very unfavourable idea of 
the toleration of the reformers of this reign, is the executions 
for heresy^ which took place. Archbishop Cranmer was prin- 
cipally concerned in them, and it exposed him to the just 
reprehension of many of the catholics ; and he was even 
reminded of it at his death. 

While this intolerant spirit wasdisplayed in some instances, 
freedom of opinion was allowed in others. A Polander 
named John k La8co,who had brought over a number of Dutch 
and German Protestants into England, was permitted to es- 
tablish a church at St. Austins, where they were allowed to 
*^ worship God, according to the manner of their country" 

In the mean time, a second Common Prayer Book v^as 
published by the reformers, in which many things were left 
out which, had. appeared in the former one, and many altera- 
tions made, as the forbidding the use of copes and vestments. 
In short, the Liturgy was, in some degree, reduced to the 
form in which it appears at present. 

Protestantism was now in the heighth of its progress, when 
one event took place which gave a fatal blow to it, and that 
event was the death of the young king. 

His successor. Queen Mary, soon overturned all that had 
been done, and completely restored the. Romish religion and 
papal power in this country. Those who had taken active 
parts in the reformation in the late reign, fled to foreign coun- 
tries and settled at Stratzburgh, Zurich, Basle, and Franckfort 
The Queen, soon after her accession, efiectually restored the 
Roman Catholic religion in this country. Every law was 
revived or enacted, which had been, or could be made for the 
support of it, and no regulations were omitted to be made, 
which could be detrimental to every thing that favoured pro- 
testanism. The kingdom was solemnly reconciled to the See 
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of Rome, and the Pope's authority restored in its utmost ple- 
nitude, and the statute for burning heretics was revived and 
enforced with unparalled severity. Archbishop Cranmer was 
not to be forgiven by the clergy, for the part he took in the 
Reformation, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, or by the 
Queen, for the share he had in the divorce of her mother ; and 
accordingly he suffered on a double accusation of heresy and 
high treason. The popish clergy, on all occasions, manifested 
a spirit of intolerance which reflects great disgrace on them ; 
in short, their hatred towards the reformers was so great, that 
they seemed to think it piety to be irreconcilable. 

While these angry, religious disputes, agitated England, 
it could not be expected that much moderation was displayed 
by either party. The popish doctors in their controversies relied 
too much on the authority of the fathers, and persisted in their 
attachment to the doctrines of the schoolmen. However, the 
favourers of the reformation, though they held in veneration 
those works of antiquity, found that the Scriptures must be 
their last resort. 

With respect to knowledge in general, divinity was most 
attended to, and this period affords a very numerous catalogue 
of able men on both sides. History was so little studied, that 
no historian or antiquary presents himself. Poetry was by no 
means neglected ; Lord Buckhurst here appears as a poet, and 
a poet of no common kind. The arts of painting, architec- 
ture and music, continued to maintain a respectable appearance, 
the sciences continued to be cultivated, and by some per- 
sons with a superior degree of success ; it is also in this period 
that we find the illustrious names of Sir John Chcke, Sir Tho- 
mas Smith and Roger Ascham, three of the ablest scholars it^ 
Europe, 

The constitution in this period, sustained many improve- 
ments ; some attention now began to be paid to the condition 
of the poor, KingEciward, bv the advice of Ridley, Bishop 
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of London, consulted the Lord Mayor concerning the best 
means of relieving the indigent ; at the same time command- 
ing him to consult on that subject with those who were best 
qualified to judge. He accordingly did so, and after frequent 
meetings they drew up a table of three degrees of poor, 
viz. — The poor hy impotency^ as orphans, the aged, blind, 
lame, and diseased persons ; the poor hy casualty^ as the 
wounded soldier, decayed householder, or those afflicted with 
some dreadful disease ; the thriftless poor ^ as the drunkard or 
rioter; the vagabond, or stroller without any settled habitation ; 
and the idle persons, as the prostitute, &c. For these three 
sorts of poor, three several houses were provided : — 1. Christ's 
Hospital, for the fatherless. — 2. St. Thomas's Hospital, for the 
diseased persons, where they were to be lodged, fed, and 
clothed, till cured. — 3. Bridewell, for the vagabond and idle 
person, who were to be chastised, and compelled to labour 
hard. At the same time the honest decayed householder was 
relieved at his own house, by a weekly allowance. The king, 
at the same time gave them lands for the support of the estab- 
lishments with four thousand marks yearly. In the same 
period, the condition of the poor was submitted to parliament, 
and three bills brought in for their relief, and warmly 
debated. 

It was also in the reign of Edward the Sixth, that the 
offensive statute which gave to the King's Proclamations the 
force of acts of parliament, which had been enacted during 
the reign of Henry the Eighth was repealed. 

In the same reign, the question was determined in parlia- 
ment, whether the eldest sons of peers might sit in the House 
of Commons, Sir Francis Russel having become heir apparent 
to Lord Russel, by the death of his elder brother, it was (after 
a debate) resolved that he should still abide in the house as 
he was before. 

So little understood were the true constitution of parlia- 
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ments, and thatindependanceonthecrown^ tvhich they ought 
always to maintain, that ft was customary for the king to direct 
a letter to the sheriff, couimanding, that such members should 
be elected, as the privy council should approve, and this order 
was followed by a letter, in which were pointed out, such as 
were approved for the several counties ; this mode of proceed- 
ing (it is thought) was exerted by the privy council through the 
greater part of the kingdom. 

In Queen Mary's reign, the same practice continued ; she 
ordered, that none but catholic representatives should be 
returned. In the beginning of her reign, all laws which made 
any thing treason that was not specified as such in the statute 
of treasons made in the 25th of King Edward the Third, were 
repealed. Thus, were the multitude of wild and novel trea- 
sons, created by the pusillanimous parliaments, on the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, abolished, and the vague notions of 
treason reduced to a certainty. At the same time, all acts of 
parliament which had been made in the reign of King Henry, 
declaring any thing felony which had not been so declared by 
former parliaments were abolished . 

In the year 1554, a remarkable circumstance took place 
in the parliament which met in that year. Thirty-seven mem- 
bers, disgusted at the pusillanimity of their associates, aod 
seeing them about to sacrifice every thing to the ministry, 
voluntarily quitted the house. It is only in a few instances 
that the same example has been followed, and it has in 
every case been attended with very little success. 

The conclusion of this reign was disgraced, by an 
attempt upon the liberty of the press. It was proposed in the 
House of Lords, that no book, or ballad, &c. should be 
printed, without being authorized by the King and Queen's 
licence under the Great Seal of England. This circumstance 
shews that the art of printing, though comparatively of such 
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recent origin, had displayed its- tendency to enlighten man- 
kind, and had in consequence become obnoxious to despotism. 
This bill, howeyer, was stopped in its progress, by an event 
which was by no means to be regretted, and that was, the death 
of the Queen. 



SK ETCH 



OF THE 






XF aU thelBibfnttf of this period were inentioned,(or even those 
who were eminent) this article would be immoderately large ; 
it may therefore be sufficient to mention the most distin- 
guished. 

Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the 
most illustrious of all the reformers of this period. Our obli- 
gations to him, for our separation from the See of Rome, are 
of unspeakable importance. He also was principally concerned 
in the work of reformation, in the reign of Edward the Sixth ; 
and at length fell a victim to the hatred of the clergy, in the 
reign of Queen Mary. It might truly be said, that at his death, 
England lost a man whose equal never has, and probably never 
will fill the See of Canterbury. 

But this great man was not without his faults, it is with 
shame and sorrow that English protestants are obliged to con- 
fess that this apostle of the reformed church of England, was 
a persecutor ; nis conduct, in regard to the executions of Joan 
of Kent, and George Van Paris, was certainly highly repre- 
hensible. 
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However, his faults were much overbalanced by his vir- 
tues ; his failings (it has been said) ought to be forgotten, 
excepting when they are recollected in order to instruct us in 
the imperfection of the highest human excellence. 

His knowledge in the Scriptures, and fathers (say Bishop 
Burnet) was equalled by few of his time. He was well read in 
the canon and civil laws, and not unacquainted with the more 
polite part of learning. He had in two folio volumes made 
large collections from the scriptures, fathers, councils and 
schoolmen, and digested them into common places, by which 
he bravely justified the English reformation, and shewed how 
far the church of Rome had degenerated from the doctrine, 
worship, and discipline of the primitive church. 

Although by no means the equal of Cranmer, and others 
of his illustrious brethren in learning, Hugh Latimer, Bishop 
of Worcester, claimse place among the divines of this period; 
his integrity, simplicity of manners, and plain good sense^ 
distinguished him from many of his cotemporarie& ; as a 
preacher, he was extremely popular, and he used a freedom 
of address, even to persons of the highest rank, which at 
present would excite a smile. 

His cotemporary, Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London, 
who was a prelate of far greater learning than Latimer, 
greatly assisted in promoting the reformation both by Im per- 
sonal exertions, and by his writings « Although he bad dif- 
fered with Latimer concerning the pooish vestments, yet 
when they became brethren in affliction, tiieir former disputes 
were forgotten* It is well known that he suffered with that 
venerable man in defence of the protestant doctrines. 

Another eminent divine of tnis period, was Ridiard Cox, 
who became Bishop of Ely, in the reign of Elisabeth ; he was 
possessed of great learning and integrity, but, unfortunately, he 
was extremely bigotted in the doctrines, of Luther, a is^vere 
enemy to all who^differed from him, and a violent persecutor of 
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puritans and Roman Catholics ; this prelate is said to have 
assisted in the composition of Lilly's Grammar. 

But one of the most avowed enemies to the See of Rome» 
was John Hooper, Bishop of Worcester ; even the vestments 
worn by ecclesiastics of the Romish persuasion became the 
objects of his indignation. He was well versed in the subjects 
of the controversies of the times, and suffered for his adhe- 
rence to the reformed principles. 

In the year 1547, by the invitation of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, Peter Martyr, Martin Bucer, Paul Fagius, and Bernadine 
Ocbinus, four learned foreigners, came into England. 

Peter Martyr, soon after his arrival in England, had the 
divinity chair, at Oxford, conferred upon him ; " where," says 
Sir Francis Bacon, ^' he maintained publicly, in the schools, 
and that with solid arguments, against Tresham and Chedsey, 
opponents, that the popish Transubstantiation was a mere 
fiction, which disputation he afterwards published and en- 
larged.'' Martyr was at the same time miKle canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Bucer, who was a native of the Palatinate, and a con- 
verted Dominican friar, was appointed a professor of theology 
in the University of Cambridge, and composed a work for the 
use of King Edward, called '* Concerning the Kingdom of 
Christ,^' from which monarch he received many marks of 
regard and favour. Bernadine Ochinus, and Paul Fagius, each 
had employments conferred upon them ; the latter died soon 
after his arrival in England. 

Having mentioned the divines of the protestant side ; 
those of the popish persuasion remain to be noticed, they were 
Cardinal Pole, Bishops Gardiner, Bonner, Tunstall, and 
Abbot Feckenham. 

Reginald, Cardinal Pole, was of royal extraction, 
being the son of Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, niece to 
King Edward the Fourth ; he was educated in France, and 
Italy, and designed for the highest preferments in the 
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church; he was abroad when Henry the Eighth wa$ 
negociating his divorce with Queen Catherine of Arragon, 
and there imbibed opinions which determined him to take 
a decided part against the King, (at whose expence, 
he had received his education) in his controversies with Home. 
He remained abroad during the reigns of Henry the Eighth 
and Edward the Sixth ; but on the accession of Queen Mary, 
was called into England, and on the execution of Cranmer, 
he was niade Archbishop of Canterbury. In this situation he 
conducted himself with so much mildness towafds the refor- 
mers, as to be suspected^ by the court of Rome, of favouring 
Lutheranism ; but he was certainly sincere in his religious 
principles, and was seriously persuaded of the truth of the Ca- 
tholic doctrines. The great pattern of disinterestedness and 
application which he had shewn himself, his care to reform the 
manners of the clergy, and the abuses which their sloth and in- 
dolence had introduced, together with the mildand gentle treat- 
ment which he mostly used towards the Protestants, would have 
been probably fatal to the cause of the Reformation, had he 
lived under a Pope of less haughtiness, or a Queen of less 
cruelty. Indeed, Cardinal Pole was a truly good man, and 
the glory of the Roman Catholics of this period. 

Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, was more distin* 
guished as a statesman than for his learning ; he was a most 
cruel and inveterate persecutor of the Protestants. Though 
possessed of natural courage and resolution, as a courtier be 
was servile, and did not scruple to violate his conscience, 
when he had objects of interest or ambition in view. Of the 
truth of this; his conduct in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
when he was an enemy to the papal supremacy, and the con- 
cessions he offered to make in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
compared with his conduct in that of Mary, are suflScient 
proofs. Though Gardiner was an author, his pieces are of no 
merit, some of his letters are extant in Fox's Acts and Menu- 
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meots, and while in confinement, in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, he defended the real presence in the sacrament against 
Archbishop Cranmer. 

Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London, though he was not 
without learning, was so violent and unfeeling a persecutor 
of all who professed the reformed religion ; and, indeed, 
throughout the whole of the reign of Queen Mary, his cba? 
racter appeared in so odious a light, that his memoiy has 
always been held in the highest execration* 

Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, was a prelate of 
a character far different ; in learning, he was superior to both 
Bonner and Gardiner, and doubly so in moderation. His 
attachment to the Romish religion never made him an unre- 
lenting persecutor : on all occasions he preferred the mild 
and gentle arts of persuasion, to the methods used by too 
many of hiscotemporaries, and so much and so justly was this 
excellent prelate honoured and esteemed, that when deprived 
of his bishopric on account of his attachment to the old reli- 
gion, in the reign of Queen Elisabeth, he immediately found 
an asylum in the family of that eminent protestant prelate. 
Archbishop Parker, where he passed the remainder of his 
life in peace, a bright example of a man whose virtues had 
obtained him respect and esteem among men of an opposite 
persuasion . 

Another person who deserves to be mentioned, was John 
De Feckenham, Dean of St. Paul's, and Chaplain to Bishop 
Bonner, a man of great worth and talents ; he was sent, three 
days before her execution, to the Lady Jane Gray, in order to 
attempt the conversion of that lady to the Roman Catholic Re- 
ligion ; but it appears that his endeavours were ineffectual. 
Camden styles him ^^ a learned and good man, who by publicly 
deserving well of the poor, drew unto him the love of his 
adversaries." 

With regard to the translations of the Scriptures in the 
present period ; it does not appear that any attempt at trans- 
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latioD, was made in the reign of King Edward the Sixth. 
However, during the course of that reign no less thaa eleven 
impressions of the whole Bible, and six of the New Testament 
appeared. 

Under the popish government of Queen Mary, no encou^ 
ragement could be expected to biblical translation. A version of 
the Scriptures, however, was begun by some of the protestant 
exiles, at the City of Geneva, the three principle persons con-^ 
cerned in it were William Whyttingham, Miles Coverdale, the 
deprived bishop of Exeter, and Anthony Gilby, all men of the 
Calvinistic persuasion. This translation was finished six years 
after the accession of Queen Elisabeth. It became so popular, 
that in the course of some years it went through near forty edi- 
tions in this country, besides those printed abroad. " The 
model of this translation, '' says Dr. Geddes, *^ seems to have 
been the French one of Olivetan, lately revised by Calvin and 
Beza/' Hence, and because it was accompanied with mar^ 
ginal notes of the last mentioned author, it is known by the 
name of Beza^s Bible. 

In all the former Bibles, the beginning of every chapter 
had not been made a fresh paragraph ; and the verses were only 
marked by the number, either in the body of the matter, or in 
the margin; but the translators of this Bible separated every 
one of the verses, making each into a distinct paragraph. This 
new contrivance was soon generally adopted. Bibles in all 
languages began to be printed in the same manner, and so 
the practice has continued to the present day. 

As this period afforded not one historian or antiquary, 
who deserves notice, we pass bn to the state of llocttg. 

The chief poetical pieces which occur in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, are metrical versions of various parts of Scr^ 
ture. In the former reign, Wyat and Surrey had versified 
some of the psalms; but the version executed by Thomas 
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Sternhoid and John Hopkins, was the tir&t eyeir used in the • 
church of England. In this work they bad the assistance of 
Thomas Norton a barrister, and^ilHam Whyttynghani. 

The spirit of versifying the Psalms, and other parts of the 
Bible^ seems to have been diffused at the beginning of the 
reformation. William Hunnis, a gentleman of the' chapel 
under King Edward, Archbishop Parker, and Robert Crow- 
ley, each undertook versions of the Psalter. 

William Baldwin versified the Canticles, Francis Segar 
nineteen Psalms. 

Christopher Tye, Doctor of Music at Cambridge, pro- 
jected a metrical translation of the Acts of the Apostles; but 
he completed only the first fourteen chapters. The Book of 
Kings had been before versified by another hand. Doctor 
Tye, published his Acts of the Apostles, with notes to each 
chapter, to sing and play on the lute,: " very necessary^ 
says he, " for students after their sttidie» tofyletheyr wyttes^ 
and these were sung for a time in the royal chapel of Edward 
the Sixth 

During this period, our poetry wai^ often satirically 
employed on religious subjects. A ballad of Luther, " The 
Pope a Cardinal and a husbandman,^' which was written in 
defence of the reformation in the year 1550, is not without 
spirit; many others might be named, which ar^ little better 
than religions pasquinades, and which died with the respec- 
tive controversies from which they took rise. 

In the reign of Queen Mary, occurs a poet named Arthur 
Kelton, a native of Wales, who wrote " The Chronicle of the 
Brutes," in English verse ; but it does not appear that his want 
of genealogical and historical precision, has beeq supplied 
with those strokes of poetry which his subject suggested, or 
that his imagination has been any impediment to^his accuracy. 

In the year 1551, thefirstdrinking ballad which posses- 
ses any merit occurs^ It is marked by » a.) vein i of ease and 

• y& li. ^ •,•...'■' t I 
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humour, far superior to what might have been expected fa 
those times. This ballad opens the second act of ** Gammer 
Gurton's Needle/' a comedy which was soon after acted at 
Christ's College, Cambridge ; it is held to be the first play 
which was neither mystery or morality, and which has handled 
a comic story, with some disposition of plot, and discrimi- 
nation of charact^. 

The song is as follows : — 

I cannot eate but little meate 

My stomach is not good ; 
But sure, I thinke that 1 can drinke 

With him that wears a hood. 
Tho' 1 go bare, take ye no care, 

I nothing am a colde, 
I stuff my skin so full within 

Of jolly good ale and olde. 
Backe and side go bare, go bare, 

Both foot and hand go colde ; 
But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 

Whether it be new or olde. 

I loye no roaste but a nut-brown toaste, 

And a crab laide in the fire ; 
A little bread shall do me stead. 

Much bread I nought desire. 
No frost, no snow, no wind I trow, 

Can hurt me if I wold, 
I am so wrapped, and thoroughly lapp'd 

Of jolly good ale and olde. 
Backe and side. Sec. 

And Tibbe. my wife, that as her life 

Loveth well good ale to seek. 
Full oft drinkes she, till ye may see 

The teares run down her cheek : 
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Then doth shee troul to me the bowl, 

Even as a malkworm should, 
And saith, ^^sweetheart, 1 took my part 

*' Of this jolly good ale and olde/' 
Backe and side, &c. 

Now let them drinke till they nod and winke, 

Even as good fellows should do ; 
They shall not miss to have the bliss 

Good ale doth bringe men to. 
And all poor soules that have scoured bowls, 

Or have them lustily troul'd, 
Grod save the lives of them and their wives, 

Whether they be young or olde. 
Backe and side, Sec. 

During the reign of Queen Mary, when a spiritual war* 
fare of a most sanguinary kind agitated England ; a poem was 
planned though not entirely completed, which reflects no com-- 
mon lustre on the dark interval which occupies our poetical 
annals, from Surrey to Spenser; the poem referred to, is 
« The Mirror for Magistrates/' 

Several writers were concerned in the execution of this 
performance ; but the primary inventor and distinguished con- 
tributor, was Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, and first 
Earl of Dorset. In plan and character, it somewhat resembles 
the '' Inferno of Dante ;'' it was intended to exhibit all the 
unfortunate characters of English history, who were to pass in 
review before the poet, and each severally to recite their mis- 
fortunes ; the scene is laid in hell, whither the poet is supposed 
to have been conducted by sorrow. 

The only parts of the poem which was performed by 
Lord Buckhurst, were a poetical induction or preface, and 
one legend ; (Henry Duke of Buckingham) the completion of 
the whole, he recommended to William Baldwin^ and George 
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Ferrers, who with the assistance of Francis Seg^r, CavyJ, 
Skelton, Phayer and Churchyard, carried it into effect. Among^ 
those, Ferrers was the most eminent in point of abilities. 

Baldwin was the author of fourteen Legends ; Ferrers, 
six ; Segar, one ; Cavyl, two ; and Churchyard, one. Consi- 
derable additions were made to this work by John Higgins, 
in the reign of Elisabeth. The following extract from Lord 
Buckhurst's description of Hell, possesses great and striking 
merit. 

And first, within the porch and jawes of hell 
Sat deep remorse of conscience, all besprent 
With teares : and to herself oft would sheeteli 
Her wretchedness, and cursing never stent 
To sob and sigh but ever thus lament. 
With thoughtful care ; as she that all in vain 
Would wear and waste, continually in pain. 

Her eyes unstedfast rolling here and there, 

Whirled on each place, as place that vengeance brought. 

So was her mind continually in fear. 

Tost and tormented with the hideous thought 

Of those detested crimes which she had wrought. 

With dreadful cheer, and yet she could not die. 

The poet is afterwards conducted to the dominion of Pluto, 
where the first unfortunate person who presents himself, is 
Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham^ a principal instru* 
ment of Richard the Third. He proceeds to describe bis per- 
son, and says, 

• 

Thryse he began to tell his doleful tale, 

And thryce the syghes did swallow up his voyse : 

At eche of whiche he shryked so withall, 

As though the heavens ry ved with the noyse 
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Till at the last recoveryng his voyse ; 
Supping the teares that all his breast beraynde, 
On cruel fortune, weeping thus he playnde* 

Compilations of the poetry of the time, were very fre- 
quent in those periods, as " The Paradise of Dainty Devises,'* 
and " England's Helicon,*' which preserved the finest poems 
of their day. A great contributor to the former collection, 
was Richard Edwards, one of our early dramatic writers, after 
the reformation of the British stage. 

Thomas Tusser was the author of a poem, entitled " Five 
Hundred Points of good Husbandry," which is thought to 
have been the first didactic poem which had yet been pro- 
duced in this country, in a science of the highest utility. This 
poem is a sensible and lively though noi'an elegant perfor- 
mance ; its chief value consists in its being a genuine picture 
of the rural arts, domestic economy, and heart-cheering cus- 
toms of our industrious and hospitable ancestors. 

The following are his directions concerning Christmas : — 

Glet iuyeand hull, woman deck vp thyne house : 
and take this same brawne, for to seeth and to souse. 
Provide vs good chere for thou knowst the old guise : 
olde customes that good be, let no man dispise. 

At Christmas be mery, and thanke god of all : 

and feast thy pore neighbours, the great with the small. 

yea all the yere long have eie to the poore : 

and god shall send luck, to kepe open thy doore.. 

Goode fruite and good plenty, dothe well in thy loft. 

then lay for an orcharde, and cherish it oft. 

The profit is mickell, the pleasure is mutch ; 

at pleasure with profet, few wise men will gratch. 
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For plantes and for stockes, lay aforehand to cast : 
but set or remoue them, while twelve tide doe last. 
Set one from another full twenty fote square : 
the better and greater they yerely will bare. 

Another poet of the same period, but of a very inferior 
kind, was William Forrest. He composed a number of smalJ 
poems, one was a panegyrical history of the life of Catherine 
of Arragon, in the octave stanza. 

With regard lo the theatrical exhibitions of this period, 
Masques were often represented by the Societies of Gray's Inn, 
&c. The comedy of " Gammer Gurton's Needle/' composed 
in this period, has been generally and deservedly styled the 
first English comedy ; it is not without a considerable portion 
of humour, but this humour frequently degenerates into buf- 
foonery. We now find many persons devoting their talents in 
the same way, as well as in the reign of Elizabeth, when the 
dramatic writers were some of the first class, among whom 
we find the name of the immortal Shakspeare. Edii^ard Fer- 
rers is said to have written several tragedies and comedies, 
about the end of this period, 

* 

One circumstance in this period which deserves notice, 
was the estimation in which the works of our three great poets, 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate were held. In the year 1554, 
a sumptuous edition of Gower's Confessio Amantis appeared, 
and in the following year, Lydgate's Siege of Troy was 
printed with great accuracy. In the reign- of Edward the 
Sixth, the monument of Chaucer was erected at the expence 
of Nicholas Briggam at Oxford, and a writer of poetry, who 
deposited there the bones of that great poet. In the same 
reign, it was customary among the accomplished courtiers, to 
be frequently quoting Chaucer ; this fesbion seems to have 
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been encourajg^ed by the satirical strokes, agaisst the gormp- 
tions of the clergy in which his cotnjpositions. abounded « 

• ■ • • ^ 

With regard to the art of ^paitttlngt during the present 

Eiriod, the painters of the reigri of King Edward, were Han^ 
olbein, Guillim Stretes, Marc Willems, and John Bossam. 
Those who practised the art in the reign of Mary, were Joas-^ 
Van-Cleeve, and Sir Antonio More. 

Holbein still painted, and drew the young King several, 
times. 

Little more is known o( Guillim Stretes, than thut ;he was 
painter to King Edward. 

Marc Willems, was a native of Antwerp, and in his man- 
ner and facility of composing, is said to have surpassed many 
of his contemporaries ; the only picture whicb he pAinted 
during his residence in England, was a portrait of Kiaji^ 
Edward. ^ -^V- 

John Bossam was an artist of some merit, in distemper ;^fte 
met with so little encouragement, however, thalt in the^ reign 
of Queen Elisabeth, he forsook his profession and becanie-a 
reading minister. .; 

Joas*van-Cleeve, a native of Antwerp, came to England 
in the reign of Queen Mary, expecting great encouragement 
from King Philip ; but being disappointed in his expectiUions, 
the disappointment produced a total loss of his reason. His 
colouring (says Walpole) was good, and his figures fleshy and 
round. 

Sir Antonio More, who was a native of Utrecht, appears 
the manh^r of HolE^in, and between his works 
aitfdthote of that great master, there was a grealt sittitilarity. He 
driew some of the flrst personages on the continent, an^ 
jreceived great encduragenient from Queen Mary^ whom r he 
fikewise/drew ; for this he receii^d a gold chain, one hundred 
pounds, and was nmde painter to the King^^ ^nd Qiteen^ 4ithff m 

2M 



^aETterjy pMisioii of ofae hundred poundi. Hia principal workif 
were, a portrait of hitnaelf, of John the thirds King of Poiv 
tugal, and his queen (Catherine of Austria), Philip the Se^ 
tend, Qirten Mary and dn^ of the family of Nuniigca. He 
paitillsd several hiatorio pictures, particularly the rettirrectioQ 
of Petei^ and Pan!; Like Holbeid) Sir Antonio More, utaai 
eloM imitator cf nMure^ but did nbt arrive to tliat maatefll 
extreme delicacy of finishing. 

AnQtlier person, {but of tery hi^h rank) who praetised 
the art, in the same period, was Edmund Courtenay, the hvt 
Earl of D^BTtHiihire^ whoae misfoHunes aiad auffieritigsi had 
greatly endeared him to the nation^ a:nd who, to soften th^ 
rigMira of a cruel captivity, amused himself with drawitog. 

#(ttl|)ttlM «n» ^Ifttttiirs^ during the tira reigaa W 
Giiwtird the Sixth and Que^n Mary, did not omiergo latoy con* 
siderable improvement. 

Tkio attCJNttchlve of the present period mift of a inngiilar 
style. ^< The Grecian wa& plaistered upon the gothio, and 
made a barbarous mixture. Regular columns witk ornanmrtf 
neither Greeian or^tkio, and half embroiderf^ with fiiliage, 
^rare clvinnied oter frontispieces, facades^ and chiniMya^ ud 
knt «H grpce fay wotnting Miiplici^.' - Somerset Vouse^ Hp^ 
fiUed to have teen built by John of Padua^ whtnfa ia «* txai^ 
jpoHod cf Grecian and Gothte^ was the primmpoi effort iif'tfai 
art in this periods 

With resptet tto ^Vi%k dttteg Ibis peiiiodi fas «beif«igi 
«r Edward «he Sixth, tlie musical establtshmente ef «ko €1» 
ipelKoyal^ and tiM Hoasehoid, were in c»very respect as ampli 
w in vby farmer or atfeceeding reigna. it Ivaa ra this 
MmI mttri&ul ijmdhMifjj^ as ft is ptactised tn.f 0tir : 
chdfciiei^ «t ^b tpiwiit ^iy^ iiM ineetaw ^eiteral 4i/thifi 
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bbtinti^. The |9Hifeipal botnposeni eH sacred music, v^ereHt. 
Ghristopher Tye, Richard Tarrant, Robert Johnson, John 
Sheppard^ Robert Pafsonis, Robert White^ add Thomas 
Tallis. Dr. Ty^ ivsis by ihr the superior^ and wab indfa^ 
the most eminent composer of church music that Europe at 
that time could boasts White and Tallis, as they principally 
diMingtiisfaed themselves as €oiB^A0rB<]n t\m ttig^ of Queen 
Elisabeth, will then be more particularly mentionen. On the 
accession of Queen Mary, church music was restored to its 
^Id fd^ti^, iHtd the ipiiblie denrkes were in every }Airt of 
fingiand performed in the old mafaner^ It sipp^rft that the 
musicians of the Isrte king's eiMblishnleate wisre by »0 mctans 
tmaceolninoddtiijg in t^igious matters, jfor^ ml the iicSpaMtton of 
the eUtholie Queen, Mfu-y, they did aot scruple to se^ve her in 
-the stole cii|)ia€ities as they had sjerred her pr^t^fitani pr^ids^ 
(lessor. 

William Forrest, who has been ailreftdy oteAtioned as a 
|idec, is ss»d to have been eminently skttied in teusfiej %od %0 
tiava eoHected with greM laivour, and at a greal $xpi»nc<e^ the 
ehdioest eottipositfons ol his cotemporaries. 

' ' '.' . 

With respect to !j8lgrlCllltHVt, during the pms^vt perioid ; 
-Ike vast encreose of sd)0ep, and extension of pajsture, wbioh 
^Mi been so hnrlfcfl to thc^eouotpy iu the three former pei^iode) 
4m» not appear to have lessened in the preseiit^ An improved 
i^ltktftiofi^^ however^ was reserved f^r & ^ure rejgn, wiiefi 
ptttietMim extirpated mamsftwtarBS frtjm the Netherlands^,««^heii 
tl»enp6t^ioa of Englisih *ool hiii ssubsidedi Qud iHs priee 
^iitariMtfhed ; tfa« ittndhotders, thiin found ^tbAneiKefr- 

4iitjf^ ef • ries«eri«i^, to ooltnr^, tbekeiands whieh tbei^rihiwd before 
iift{li^riirted^tepM(Qr«^^ If has bemn obsertedv th«l "^ M^ 
icMd, it jbpt^bsrible, Coasordkif praietiee inlfodiieiKd ^tp^Mh 
%in^g<e, ctid actopted m husbandry^ isp indebted i» thote kmf^ 
"AA^ fiMd Mttiute raMmssMis, i^dikb inemasd it»iwti\iify^ Md 
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bestow on its plains the interchangeable diyersity of ricb cul- 
ture and luxurious woodlands/V 

As to the writers on this art, Thomas Tusser'^ " ^tm* 
tdred Oood Point es of Husbandrier' has been already no- 
ticed. 



The JMetalUc ^rtief still continued to be practised, and 
not without success. 

We are now come to the state of i^ilolOQS « *^^^^ 'Uns- 
trioDs classical scholars flourished in this period, they were Sir 
John Cbeke, Roger Ascham and Sir Thomas Smith. 

Sir John Cheke, had been educated at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, where he was afterwards appointed Greek, profes* 
sor, and where he, in conjunction with Sir Thomas Snutb, 
forwarded greatly the knowledge of the Greek language,; 
he wrote many works chiefly in elegant Latin; and his 
learning justly obtained him the respect of all his coteoEipo- 
raries ^ Roger Ascham thus speaks of him '^ And verily, hb 
oft as I remember the departing of that man from, the univer- 
sity f which thinge I do not seldome) so ofte do I well perceive 
our most helpe and furtheraunce to learning to have gon^ away 
with him ; for by the great commoditye. that we tokein heaiy 
iiig him reside privately in his chamber all Homer, Sophpples, 
and Euripides, Herodotus, Thucydides, Zenophon, Isocrates, 
and Plato, wefeele the greate discommodotye in not he^rii 
of him. Aristotle and Demosthenes, which, two = 
with all diligence last of all he thought to have reddq unto mi ; 
and when 1 consider bow manye men he succoured, witb; jhis 
helpe, and bis ayde to abyde here for learnynge, ajnd. how all 
m«n were provoked and stirred up by his counsayleand dail^ye 
example, now they should come to learn inge ; sqrelyci I. pf^r- 
eeive that sentence of Plato. to be true, which, s^y^th. tbi|t 
tfiere ig nothing better . m. anye GOimiionw!e9Uh \hm tlii^t there 
should be always ope or other excellent pasUnge man whose 
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life should plucke forward the will, diligence, laboure find 
hope of all othe^ ; tha^ foUowing his foot-steppes, theji might 
come to the same ende, whereunto labour,, ieamiugey aod 
Tertoe bad conveyed him before/' 

Roger Ascham was. another eminent scholar of the iavie 
period. Upon the model of Cicero and Cesar, whose -works 
ne diligently studied, lie formed his style. He selected amoiig 
the philosophers Plato and Aristotle, among the htstoriaM, 
Tbucydydes and Herodotus, and among the orators, Demos- 
thenes and Isocrates. On ttje two latter, and on the Greek 
.poets, at the age of seventeen, he read lectures; Hisw^rks 
were: ^^ Toxophilus,'" published^ in 1544, which was written 
partly with the design of improving the English' language, fcy 
'introdueing a more natural, easy, and trnly: Englira diction, 
•than that which was used by most of the 'writers of theag^, 
^ and his design was much to be applauded. This* work is dis- 
tinguished for the perspicuity and purity of its style, abounds 
with learned allusions, with curious fragments of English his* 
tory, and ingenious observations on life and manners. ^'^' The 
Schoolmaster," which was written^ by the desire of Sir Richard 
Sackville, an excellent performance, replete with tradition, 
and sujjfgesting useful advice on the best method of treating 
the classics. '* A Report and Discourse of the aflbirs and 
State of Germany," which contains much valuable informisttoti 
and many judicious reflectionsand Epistles which have been much 
cammendeil forthe purity- of their style as^ well as* for the 
abundance of historical matter whichis contained in theml • 

Sir Thomas Smith. made a distinguished figure' inf. the 
foroter period as an advocate* of the new pronunciation of 
Gredc. Having consnited with Sir . John Cheke concerAfng 
the pronunciation of that laiigqage, tliey^ agreed tbijiMt wiis- im- 
proper and falser and being. confirmed in tliis,|>ptoilin by a 
(Work of Erasmns^By and ^Miother -of Teren^'oniis i(a latiQf authiMt) 
they determined to introduce if possible, into th^ iimv^rfiiys 
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« oew wd improved method* Smith begoh by heading in 

lllffH^Ueg*, ^'4mtotkde Repuhlica,'' aod '' Homer^B Odysity /' 

.in which reading he corrected the falae sounds. Cheke did the 

same on his part^ The new method was received with the 

hjgheat approbation by the most learned persons in the univer- 

irity» he was sbottiy after made their orator^ and siudi was 

the fame of his lectures^ that many of the greatest scholars of 

the time came to receive hie instructions. At length) after 

some years, this new method of reading Gred^ excited the 

ijidignation of Gardiseri Bishop of Winchester^ Cfaaaceilor 

ef the Uaiversity of Caeabridge, who issued a decriie against if^ 

and ordered this decree to be observed under very senere panal- 

ties. Sir John^ on bis part, by unanswerable afguments^ viq- 

dicated tfae aew method, and truth at length triai|iphed«r Sir 

.Thomas Sosith's favorite authors were Homer, Aristode, 8b* 

erates aad Euripides. Heie also to be ranked with theianpeo- 

inera of our language \ be wrote a work on the corneet wr^iag 

(Of BBglieb, and Xm true sounding of the letters and words. 

He disapproved of useless letters in words, as, mmiu^ nummii 

* hfmme^ tleame^ meane^ Sfe. in which words be did net cond- 

.der, WMrre comprehe»dea those sounds which were iiHeoded to 

he expressed* Sir Thomas Smith will be fmrther mentieoei in 

tiie reign of Elisabeth, together with his excellent political 

trark^ '* The Commonwealth of England."^ 

/ The art of ^tticklt wae practised in the present peried 
witb^graat success. With respect to the writers on the subjeet, 
'Or. Willtam Timer, an ingenioiis pk^ictaa, wrote several me« 
dioiil ^treatises ^ he was, also, an eminent naturalist, and the 
«Mthor of an Ev^^liaJi Herbid, Ahe first work of the kind that 
Jhad yet appeased im Dm couiUry . 

I^Mnas Viicarjf im» ooly distitigttisbed by having heeq 
^ author <of die emltest anatomical work m the Enghsb 




RoWrt Be(^rde»proctUioiier of Fl^tiM^iii tiitlltitertity of 
iCambridge, and » celebrated matbcMaticiAni ive» i\m authoh cf 
a medtpal treatit»e« r 

Thomas Phayer add Albaj^n HilU Were not distiaguidied ^ 
tlve former £^()p)^r9 tc» liaye been a oomtiiler^ the lirtter iMs a 
cQOiaientator upoli Galen » ,/ 

Many of ihe medical writers Who hove been raentioiied in: 
the former period* oootkiued to AovHsh in the preseot. . . . 

Whatha^been said of KatUrat ftnH Jftoral )^il01Bl0])i^|j||' 
in the former period, may be justly applied to this ; for there 
Was nii writer on these subjects, in feither of the two reigns, 
Who is destsfving of notice. 

With nespisct tb JKIatJ^ftiiatUnl j&c4ence^tiM» writers €i«itli[ii 

mdyject were, Robert Recorde, crnd Leonard Digges. 

Robert Recordle, teacher of Uialhematieis^ was the autboi^ 
of several works on this subject, atiilmj^ wMch are, ^^ Tli# 
Whetstone of Wit," and " The GrMMl ^f Arts ;*' the taM^ 

Eerson was th^ authoi^ df the first treatise of Algebra, Which 
ad yet appe^^^Bd iii our kiDgiiage. 

Leonard Digges, wa^ eminent for bis ktioMedgie in Ar- 
chitectnre and Surveying, he was also a mathematician of 

S-eat eminencie ; he wrote *' Pro^ostieatioos £v^|a«^iiig, ot 
^ht and (ik)od Effect, or Choice Ru)^ to judge Q^ i\u^ 
Weather, by the Sun/ Moon and Stars,/ jHis «qrk w^ ap 
4^ch approvied.olE!», that it sooii *eat through sevienal editloMik 
** A Discourse of the Platonic Bodi^^' and twx^ treati^ iw 
Surrey ing and Geometry^ catted ** T^ec£auicum%** and /VjrfE» 
trometria** the latter he left uniSnished, and it was completed 
fo^his Sony Whose eminence in that science will be meutioned 
Ih a future peirod. 

...,•. ^. * . i . . . ■ . . . . s ' t :■■■'■'. J ,'t f 

With regard to ftalDt several persons flourished in this 
^iode, w|M>w«K^e«iae«itj«4hw(4(fiHrt^^ ; i 
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' Sir William Statinford and WilHara Rf^ 
€€ the Court <>f Common Pleas, wrote on law. 

Thomas Phayer, was the author of a work on the nature 
of writs, and a book of precedents. 

George Ferrers published, about the reign of King Ed- 
ward the Sixth, '^ The double Translation of Magna Charia, 
from French into Latin and English,'* and '' Other Laws 
enacted in the reigns of Henry the Third and Edward the 
First, translated into English/' . 

I^fntins continued nearly in the same state in the pre- 
sent period, as in the former one ; the subjects which engaged 
the press, were controversial and devotional works, poetry, 
law, and romancies. The chief printers, in point of eminence, 
were John Day, Reginald Wdfe, Thomas Berthelet, and 
William Seres ; it is said, that it was at Day's instadce, that 
Fox undertook his Acts and Monuments. In the -epitaph of 
tbf^t printer, we are told, that 

He set a Fox to write how martyrs rnnne 
By death to lyfe. 

** Cato's Moral Distich's,'* were published in the ori^'- 
nsd, with notes by Richard Taverner, and the Second Book 
of the Eneid was translated into Greek verse, by George 
Edierige, a physician, and greek lecturer at the University of 
Oxford. A few translations from classic authors were pub* 
Jished in the present period. 

With respect to C^ngvabinQt no improvement was made 
in this art, during the period we are now upon. 

The noble authors aiid authoresses in this period, were 
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ver^ numerous ; Ihfe former were King Edward the Sixth, 
Edward, Duke of Somerset, Francis Hastings, Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, and Henry Lord Stafford. 

King Edward, considering his age, was a youth of tfaie 
most promising talents ; his Remains, his Journal of his own 
reign, and his other compositions, all conspire to give us the 
highest idea of his mental acquirements, indeed his prema^ 
ture death must be the more deeply regretted, when these 
things are considered. 

Edward, Duke of Somerset, composed two religious pieces 
during his troubles, and his brother. Sir Thomas Seymour, 
Lord High Admiral of England, is said to have penned 
the following verses, a short time previous to his execu- 
tion, viz.^^ 

* 

Forgetting God to love a Kynge 

Hath been my rod or else npthynge ; 

In thisfrail lyfe beinge a blaste 

Of care and stryfe, till yt be paste. 

Yet God did call me in my pryde 

Leste I shulde fall, and from him slyde. 

For whom loves he rauste be correcte, 

That they may be of his electe. 

Then Death haste thee, thou shalt me gaine, 

Immortallie with God to raigne. 

Lord sende the King like years as Noye, 

In governinge thys realme in joye ; 

And after thys fray I lyfe such grace, 

That in thy blisse he maie find place. 

Francis Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, at the request of 
Cardinal Pole, in the reign of Queen Mary, translated Oro^ 
sius on Nobility, and a Treatise on Glory. 

2N 
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Heory Lord Stafford, translated from the L^tin of Fox, 
Bishop of Winton, " The True Difference between Regal and 
Ecclesiastical Power," by which it appears, that he was then 
an advocate for the Reformation ; but he afterwards changed 
his sentiments, and in the reign of Queen Mary professed the 
old religion, and translated two of Erasmus's Epistles. 

With regard to the authoresses of this period, they wer^ 
Queen Mary, Lady Jane Gray, Mary, Countess of Arundel, 
Lady Joanna Lumley, Lady Mary Howard, Duchess of Nor- 
folk, Lady Elizabeth Fane, Lady Anne, Lady Margaret, and 
Lady Jane Seymour, and Mary Roper, grand-^daughter to Sir 
Thomas More. 

Queen Mary, in her youth, at the desire of Queen Cathe- 
rine Parr, translated '^ Erasmus's Paraphrase on St, John ; 
a few devout pieces were written by her, and some of her \eU 
ters are preserved in Hearne's " Syloge JEpistolarun^.*' 

Lady Jane Gray, was certainly the superior of the Queen 
in learning, and was unquestionably as accomplished a young 
female as that period could bo^st ; jber conference with John 
de Feckenham, Abbot of Westminster is still extant in several 
works, as also letters to her father, her sister, and Harding 
the converted Roman Catholic. 

Mary, Countess of Arundel, was an excellent greek and 
latin scholar ; she translated from the English into Latin, ^^The 
Wise Sayings and eminent Actions of the Emperor Severus," 
" Select Sentences of the Seven Wise Men of Greece," and 
^* Similitudines ex Platonisj Aristotelis Senec€B et Atiorum 
Philosophorum Libris collect as,^^ Similies collected from the 
works of Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, and other philosophers. 

Joanna Lady Lumley, translated from the Latin into Eng- 
lish, one of the orations of Isocrates, four of Nicocles, and 
the Iphigenia of Euripides, a specimen of which translation, 
may be found in the Royal and Noble Authors. 

Lady Mary Howard, Duchess of Norfolk,. trsiQsI^t^ 
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several works into Englisb, from the greek and latin lan- 
guages; one of her works was ^^ Certain Select Sentences, 
collected out of various authors/* 

Another authoress of the same period, was Lady£lisa« 
beth Fane, twenty-one Psalms, and one hundred and two 
Proverbs, were written by her. 

Lady Anne, Lady Margaret, and Lady Jane Seymour, 
daughters to Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, were all 
distinguished for their literary accomplishments. They 
jointly composed four hundred Latin Distichs on the death of 
the Queen of Navarre, which they dedicated to Margaret de' 
Valois, Duchess of Berri, sister to Ifenry the Second of 
France. 

Mary Roper, daughter to Margaret Roper, and grand- 
daughter to Sir Thomas More, was nearly as eminent for parts 
and learning as her mother ; it was her and not her mother 
who translated from the greek into latin, '' Eusebius's Eccle- 
siastical History,'' she also translated into English, part of her 
grandfather's ^' Exposition of the Passion of Christ/' 

With respect to the ^tmf natf eiBf Of !Learnina« in the pre- 
sent period, only two colleges were founded, and both in the 
University of Oxford. 

The first was Trinity College, founded and endowed, 
A. D. 1531, by Sir Thomas Pope, Knight, Lord Mayor of 
London, for twelve fellows, and twelve scholars. 

The other was St. John Baptist College, founded 
AD. 1557, by Sir Thomas White, Knight, Lord Mayor of 
London, and Merchant Taylor, for fifty fellows and eleven 
scholars ; the latter he directed should be chosen from Mer- 
chant Taylor's School. 




QTomtntrct by no means declined in the present |,w..w^. 
King Edward encourage the cause of navigation, by consti- 

2n2 
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tuting the celebrated Sebasti^ Cabot, Admiral of Eogland, and 
allowing him an annuity of one hundred and sixty pounds. 

In the reign of Queen Mary, a beneficial trade wa9 esta- 
blished with Muscovy, and a solemn embassy was sent to the 
czar of that country. *^ This seems to have been the first inter-^ 
course which that empire had with any of the western poten- 
tate of Europe. The arbitrary proceedings of the Queen 
above mentioned, joined to the many monopolies granted by this 
princess, checked the growth of commerce, and so much the 
ipore, as all the other princes of Europe were not permitted^ 
or did not find it necessary to proceed iii so tyrannical a man- 
ner. Acts of Parliayient, both in the last reign, and in the 
beginning of the present, had laid the same importations on 
the merchants of the Steel Yard as on other aliens, but those 
law9 the Queen after wacds suspended.'' 

As to the naval power of England, in the present period^ 
it was very inconsiderable. 

ILanSttaQt^ — ^With respect to the language, in the present 
period, the following letter, written by Sir John Cheke, will 
evince that it had not slackened in its progresa towards the 

goal of refinement. 

■ •" * 
To the Lord Pagett, 

I am ashamed to desyre moche of your Lordshipp, whoitt 
I ought to thancke more, and yet am compelled to do bothe;: 
the one for your frendshipp shewed me in thelse toryi.es erf 
fortune ; the other for the cpntynewanqe of the same tq my 
vfifeand children in myne absence. I aQi.gone abroad to 
aeeke some stay of lyving, whiche I rath^^r loose then fynd Jo 
England. And hope, (although I being moche in displeasme 
can obtaine nothing for my self) yet there will some just 
respect be hadd of my wife and children^ whpe nei.Avr are 
wprthie to be punished, having not pffendid ; nor: nQwortbie 
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to be done fore,. that liveijusUye in the realine; .wherein, as { 
]saaow your lordshipp can do moche, so I trust your LorcU 
shipp. will do .what, you caii, haying yuo cause to favoiitt 
me but of( your own gentlenesse, and yet a league ofifreiwU 
shipp to favour Master M. &iini]je.( 1. beseeche your. Lord- 
shipp therfore, althoughe no inansfrendshipp can domeauye 
great good in this state of things, as it plainlye appeareth, yet 
that examples be not shewed on my wife and children, being 
ordred in a common faulte as no man is besydes me. And 
althoughe I am a refuse now and an outcast of all men, yet I 
trust not to fynde all worldes and places so hard unto me, that 
I shall not once be able to be myndfull of my friends benefitt. 
And as I have learned to doubt of prosperitie, because it will 
not alwaies stand ; so have I hope of adversytie, that it is not 
infinite. And of all treasoure that honour bringeth, and adver- 
sitye teacheth not, the greattest and surest is (my Lord I have 
felt it well) to know how manye of right be bownde to do for 
one, if throwse of adversytie overturne his state ; which thing, 
if youe labour in as your honour servith, thinck you gt;at ther- 
byethe frewte of honour, and shall in. adversytie, if anye do 
betyde you, bynde men without sute to be suters for you, or 
ells, not without shame, to be indifferent. Of this vertew I 
praye you lett me be partaker, whoe, in your trouble, bare 
you suche good will as I may of dutie crave some againe nowe; 
and desyre this moche, that your Lordshipp will of gentlenes, 
at mye poore request, helpp my wyf in her sutes, as far as 
reason and convenientcie shall favour her cause, beinge lefte 
in debte 1200/. and more, being voide of all living to 
helpe her and hers, having the lack of her husband for 
the extremitie of fortune and in worsse case in lack of me 
then in losse of me. Theise great myseries I beseeche your 
Lordshipp with your frendshipp relieve, and thoughe you can- 
not utterlye ease all, yet helppe to [di] minishe the great- 
Hesse of severitie, untollerable to the troubled, when all lyvijig 
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is taken, and nothinge is lefte but lyfe. Your Lordship shall 
bynde me herebye to beare you sucbe good my nde as your con- 
tynewall frendsbtpp dothe justly e deserve. And thus, with 
mine humble commendations to your Lordsbipp and my 
Ladye, J committ you to the governement of the everlyiriDg 
Lorde. From C. the 14th of April!, 1554. 



iPiB(i>(&i&ia88 (s>ip issf(i>^]iiiaii>(&ia<^ 



INTRODUCTORY SKETCH. 



1558 to 1602. 



W E are now come to a period the most glorious and im^ 
portantin our annals, the reign of Queen Elisabeth. 

In some of the former periods, it has been seen, that 
general light had then begun to dawn in this island, but the 
period was not then come. 

When, more refined, the wide extended globe 
Should change her ikce, and wear a brighter robe : 
When, freed from Gothic gloom, a star should rise 
To dissipate the mists in Western skies : 

This was the time when the light of learning broke into a 
perfect day, when Commerce and Navigation were widely 
extended, the whole of the polite arts, and particularly poetry, 
4^ultivated with prodigious success, and England in every respect 
raised to the highest degree of importance and splendour. 
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The immediately preceding reign was by no means a 
recommendation of female government ; but this instance was 
a very powerful one, for the reign of Elisabeth might vie, 
in wisdom and glory, with some of the most distinguished 
ip history. 

Her character has been variously represented, according 
as writers were actuated by political or religious views ; but 
without giving too much credit to the extravagance of pane- 
gyric, or the misrepresentations of unreasonable dislike, it 
must be allowed, that in her private, and personal character, 
she had many faults ; but in the character of a sovereign, she 
was truly illustrious. Her administration of foreign affairs 
at a time when the kingdom was in the greatest danger, was 
steady and vigorous. Under her, the people gradually 
advanced in wealth and consequence, commerce and navigation 
underwent great encrease, and through the efforts of Drake, 
Raleigh, Effingham and others, England was made *' Mistress 
of the Deep.*' The genius of Englishmen which for a time 

in hopeless sloth 



Had slumbered 

awoke from its torpidity, and displayed itself in a glorious 
and conspicuous manner. 

It has been seen in the last period, that Queen Mary, dur- 
ing her short and bloody reign, had completely restored the 
Roman Catholic Religion ; but her death had interrupted the 
course of things, and the two parties (Protestants and Ro- 
manists) were each agitated by hopes and fears for ' their 
respective faiths. As it was well known that Queen Elisabeth 
had been educated in the reformed doctrines, it seemed most 
probable that she ^ would determine in favour of . jtbe 
former. 

In the mean time the Queen had consulted with her wisest 
counsellors, who represented to her, that by re-establishing the 
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Protestant Religion, she would coincide with the wishes of her 
subjects, and at the same time effectually provide for her own 
security, since her title to the crown was incompatible with 
the Pope's authority. However, the Queen determined not to be 
too hasty in declaring her sentiments, and in consequence draw 
upon herself and kingdom, the vengeance of the pontiff, and 
his adherents ; but at the same time she did not neglect giving 
early indications to the Protestants, of her favourable inten- 
tions. On the day of her coronation, when she was passing 
through Cheapside, a boy, who personated Truths was let 
down from one of the pageants, and presented her with a copy 
of the Bible, on which was written " Verhum Veritatis." 
^^ As soon as she had received the book,'' says Holinshead, 
'* she kissed it, and with both her hands held up the same, 
^^ and so laid it upon her breast \* at the same time she told the 
citizens that among all the costly testimonies, which they had 
that day afforded of their attachment, none was so precious or 
so acceptable. as that book. 

She then liberated all the prisoners who had been con- 
fined in the reign of Queen Mary, on account of their reli- 
gion, and invited the learned exiles who had fled from Eng- 
land in the same reign to return home. Soon afterwards she 
published *^ Injunctions," in which it was ordered that all the 
churches should conform to the practice of her own chapel, 
and she then forbade the elevation of the host in her presence. 
At the same time it was ordered, by proclamation, that no 
doctrine or preaching should be heard, but the epistle and 
gospel for the day, the Litany, the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments in English, without any expo- 
sition or paraphrase whatever. No public prayers w^re to be 
read in the churches, but such as were appointed by law. 

The meeting of Parliament immeaiately followed. In 
this parliament, the first fruits and tenths, which Queen Maiy 
had returned to the church, were restored to the crown. This 
bill met with great opposition, but the majority were in fitvour 

20 
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of it. At the same time^ the religious houses founded by 
Mary, were suppressed. It was next enacted, that no person 
should be punished for professing the religion exercised in the 
reign of King Edward, and that the public service should be 
peribrmed in the vulgar tongue. A bill was also brought 
into parlianient, called " The Act of Supremacy." It gave 
the Queen, (who was styled in it governess^ not head of the 
church in England) all the power which had been exercised by 
her father and brother. This bill met with great opposition 
from nine popish prelates, who then sat in the House of Lords, 
and by two of the temporal Lords. However, the bill, not- 
withstanding the bishops had the advantage in the debate, was 
passed by a plurality of voices. This act empowered the Queen 
to appoint commissioners, either clergymen or laymen, to visit, 
reform, redress, order, correct, and amend, all errors, heresies, 
schisms, abuses, contempts, and offences whatever, without con- 
sulting the parliament. Provided that they had no power to 
determine anything to be heresy, but what had been adjudged 
to be so by the authority of scripture, or such as should be 
so declared by the parliament with the assent of the clergy in 
convocation. 

Upon the authority of this law, the Queen afterwards esta- 
blished a court, called ^^ The High Commission Court,'' for 
ecclesiastical causes, consisting of commissioners of her own 
nomination ; and so jealous was she of this branch of her 
prerogative that she would not suffer the parliament to pass 
any bill for the amendment or alteration of the ceremonies of 
the church. By an act passed about the same time, all the 
laws which had been enacted in the reign of King Edward, 
that related to religion, were confirmed. 

In the year 1559, a solemn disputation was appointed to be 
held at Westminster Abbey, before the Privy Council and both 
housesof parliament, between nine popish, and the same number 
of protestant divines. • A custom of this kind could never pro- 
duce any benefit, for. it is a ceirtain fact, that on similar occa^ 
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SHonsitfaasalways been contrived that victory should be declared, 
on the side which was fevoured by the government. The 
bishops of Lincoln and Winchester, affirmed that the doctrine 
of the catholic church was already established, and that it was 
too great an encouragement to heretics to admit them to dis- 
course against the faith, before an unlearned multitude, and 
thus broke off the debate, after one day's conference. The rest 
of the popish divines exclaimed that disputation concerning 
religion, always leaned on the side to which the crown inclined, 
and in this instance, what they said was true, for they having 
left the debate, it was inferred that their cause was bad, and the 
reformers triumphed, as if they had gained the victory. But 
even had a regular debate been carried on, there can be little 
doubt but that the protestants would have acquitted themselves 
with honour, when we consider that amongst them were John 
Jewel, Richard Cox, and David Whitehead. 

Such was the confidence acquired by the reformers, from 
the success of this disputation^ that they soon after completed 
the overthrow of the catholic religion, by abolishing the cere- 
mony of the mass, by act of parliament, and restoring the 
Liturgy of King Edward. Thus was the reformed religion 
established by the authority of parliament, a religion that has 
subsisted on the same legal foundation to the present day. 

The papists in the mean time did all that was in their 
power to support their cause, they exerted all their poliqy and in- 
trigue, and called in the assistance of the ablest divines 
among them. On the of her hand, the divines on the protes* 
tant side were equally active in their exertions to support the 
doctrines c^ the Reformation, and in theai^ument it must be 
acknowledged that they had the advantage. This controversy 
gave rise to a vast number of publications, in which a consi- 
derable portion of learning, and judgment, and less temper 
was displayed on both sides. 

In ]d71, the thirty-nine articles of the church, which were 
agreed upon at the convocatioin, which sat at St. Paul's, in 1562, 

2o2 
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were confirmed by parliament ; they were intended, as waisF 
expressed in them, '^ to avoid diversities of opinions, and for the 
establishing of consent, touching true religion/' But they were 
very far from effecting this important object. Indeed, to ex- 
pect in an age so truly theological, when so much enquiry took 
place, to bring all to one opinion was certainly highly absurd. 
Great numbers were dissatisfied with the established mode of 
church government: the most numerous and formidable 
party, among those dissatisfied persons, were the Puritans. 

Those men were not satisfied with the mere abolition of 
popery, but maintained the necessity of a more complete refor- 
mation than the ruling party chose to adopt. The origin of 
this sect, as it is an important object in the History of know- 
ledge, deserves to be noticed. 

Among the English exiles who had taken refuge abroad, 
on account of their religion in the reign of Queen Mar^, 
some of them used the service book of King Edward, as a 
pattern for their discipline and ceremonies, while the others^ 
determined to make the scriptures a rule of discipline as well 
as doctrine, and this plan was founded on the principles of the 
reformed church at Geneva. 

The Puritans considered the Scriptures to be a perfect rule 
of faith, and that nothing should be imposed as necessary, 
but what was founded on their authority. The form of govern- 
ment, appointed by the Apostles, they considered to be aristo* 
cratical, resembling the Jewish Sanhedrim, and that it was 
designed as a pattern for after ages. They therefore paid no 
regard to the customs of the papacy, or the practice in the 
earlier ages of Christianity, any further than as they corres* 
ponded with the Bible. They further insisted, that rites, cere- 
monies, habits, &c. such as had been abused to idolatry, and 
which were neither commanded or forbidden to be used ih the 
scriptures, had a manifest tendency to bring men bade to 
pppery, and ought therefore to be rejected as unlawful. 

These Bentiments ill accorded with the established mode 
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of church government, and many Puritans suffered severely 
by the tyranny of the Court of High Commission, in con- 
sequence of their refusal to comply with the ceremonies of the 
established church. Some were imprisoned, and others de« 
prived, particularly in the City of London, where so many 
were confined, that churches were often shut up on Sun- 
days, for want of persons to officiate. John Fox bitterly 
laments this dissention among the protestants, in his '^ Prayer 
for the Church/' '^ Such dissention and hostility Satan 
hath sent among us, that Turks be not more enemies to 
Christians, than christians to christians, papists to pro- 
testants, yea, protestants and protestants do not agree, but 
fall out for trifles/' Thus it has been seed, that by this 
dispute, a large body of protestants were seperated from 
the church of England, a seperation which was afterwards 
productive of very serious consequences, and wliich continues 
to this day. 

In the year 1571, public exercises were set on foot called 
Prophesi/ingSj grounded upon 1 Cor. xiv. 31 • " Ye may all 
prophesy one by one, that all may learn, and all may be com- 
forted/' They consisted of conferences among the clergy, 
for the better improving one another in the knowledge of scrip- 
ture and divinity. 

They declared, in their Confession of Faith, " that they 
condemned as a tyranous yoke, whatsoever men have set tip 
of their own invention, to make articles of faith, and the 
binding men's consciences, . by their laws and institutes. In 
sum, all those manners and feushions of serving God, which 
^men have bronght in without the authority of the word^ for the 
warrant thereof, though recommended by custom, by unwrit«* 
ten traditions, or any other names whatsoever/' 

They contented themselves with ^^ the simplicity of the pure 
word of God, and doctrine thereof^ a summftry of which Is 
in the Apostles' Creed; resolving to try and examine, and alilo 
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to judge all other doctrines whatsoever, by this pure word, as 
by a certain rule, and perfect touchstone/ 

Such sentiments as these were by no means acceptable to 
the Queen, and therefore, some years afterwards, the exercises 
were entirely suppressed. 

The controversy with the Puritans, was now carried 
on by the church party with additional vigour ; they not 
only used grave argument but buffoonery and ridicule. The 
titles to some of these controversial works, shews the satyrical 
turn of their writers. One of them was called " An Alms for 
a Parrot, by Cuthbert Curry Knave," another was called 
^* Pappe with a hatchet, alias a fig for my godson, or crack 
me this nut, that is a sound box on the ear for the idiot Mar- 
tin to hold his peace, written by one who dares call a dog a, 
dog" The Puritans, on the other hand, used the sarnie sort 
of invective. In a famous treatise of theirs, the bishops are 
thus addressed, ^' Right poisoned, persecuting, and terrible 
priests, my horned masters.'' '^ Martin understands all your 
knavery.'' It must be acknowledged, that this was not the 
best method of carrying on a controversy. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Queen, although she was 
a distinguished supporter of the Protestant Reformation, yet 
did not entirely approve of the model of . the church in 
her brothers reigii, and still retained an attachment to many of 
the forms and customs of the old religion. That passage in 
the litany which said ^*from the tyranny of the Pope and ail his 
detestable enormities^ good Lord deliver us" she ordered to 
be struck out* She w^s, it is said, desirous of retaining the 
images in churches, crucifixes and crosses, vocal and in- 
strumental nausic, together with the copes and vestments used 
by the catholic clergy, and although she was persuaded by 
her council to forbid the use of these things, yet in her 
own chapel she retained the crucifix, altar, candlesticks, 
niusic, &c. the same as had been before used in the catholic 
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churches. The Queen also possessed an extreme aversion te 
married priests, and Archbishop Grindal, was very severely 
used on that account. 

In the present reign, the opinions of the Queen and her 
parliatnent were frequently at variance. Her Majesty had 
very high notions of her prerogative* The odious and arbi- 
trary court of the Star-Chamber had now greatly encreased 
in power,, and the Court of High Commission, which became 
;the instrument of so many arbitrary proceedings, owes its rise 
to this period . 

On one occasion, when the Commons talked of restrain- 
ing the power of the crown. Sir Humphrey Gilbert told 
them that if they did not discontinue meddling with those 
matters, the Queen might look to her own power and (as he 
termed it) deliver the crown from wardship. At another 
time. Her Majesty told the house that ihey might redress 
such popular grievances as were complained of in their 
several counties, but should leave all matters of state to 
herself and the council ; and all matters relating to the 
church to herself and the bishops. When members spoke 
against the arbitrary courts, or moved for the redress of 
grievances, it was no unfrequent practice on the part of 
the Queen, to detain them in prison a considerable time. 
If the house petitioned for their release, they were sure 
to be told, that " it was not for them to call Her Ma- 
'' jesty to account for what she did of her royal authority^ and 
^< that it did not become tliem to deal in such matters."' 
The Speaker (Sir Thomas Gargrave) on being first presented to 
the Queen, petitioned for freedom of speech, liberty of access 
for the house to Her Majesty, &c. which petitions were granted, 
and the speeches of some of the members breathe a spirit 
of freedom, and manifest a knowledge of the powers of the 
house which (it has been said) was not to be exceeded even 
by that parliament which established and confirmed the revo<- 
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lutioD. Indeed, the house had, in a trifling degree, encreased in 
power and influence, and ideas began to be entertained of 
civil rights, and of the reciprocal duties of the sovereign and 
people. 

This period is a remarkable epoch, not only in the lite- 
rary, poetical, and theological, but also the commercial and 
naval annals of this country. Many illustrious individuals 
distinguished themselves, as the discoverers of regions 
before unknown, and the names of Hawkins, Drake, Raleigh, 
Gilbert, Cavendish, and Frobislier, will be remembered by 
Englishmen so long as national gratitude and spirit subsists 
among them. The time was now come 

When Ocean's vacant bosom should be spread. 
With forests wing'd, and Commerce lift her head : 
■ when Industry should shine. 

All rob'd in white, and ope her golden mine. 

Indeed, this period afibrds so much to admire and extol, 
so many great and learned men, and presents to our view such 
a flourishing state of things in every respect, that we may 
justly say that it was one of the most glorious and important 
reigns in our annals. 




SK ETCH : 

OF THE 



J. H E HSibilUJl of this! period were numerous, and many 
of them eminent in point of abilities, both on the Govern- 
ment, the PuritaQ, and the Roman Catholic side. 

A Terr eminent divine, of the established church, was 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury ; he Iwd been 
chaplain to Henry the Eighth, tutor to the Princess Elisabeth, 
and Dean of Lincoln. In Queen Mary's reign he was de- 

E rived of all bis preferments ; but on the accession of Elisa- 
eth was made primate. 
On being first offered the archipiscopal dignity, he had been 
inflexible, and was even threatened with imprisonment for 
his non-compliance ; yet, when invested with that dignity, he 
lost all his humility, and becamea proud, haughty, and courtly 
primate. He was a bitter enemy to the Puritans, whom be 
persecuted to the utmost len^ta of bis power, and even be- 
yond the limits of the law. His religion (it has been said) did 
2P 
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not consist in endeavouring to promote the laws of God, and 
the interests of religion, nor in reforming the lives and man- 
ners of the clergy ; but in regulatingthe public service of the 
church, and enforcing a servile obedience to the Queen's 
injunctions. 

But, notwithstanding his servility, and other blemishes 
in bis character, it ought to be remembered, to his honour, 
that he was the protector and ericourager of letters. He had 
constantly in his family a number of persons employed in tran- 
scribing, binding, and illuminating books, engranog, Sec. Sec. 
Hewas thepatroiiofStow, and built the library of Bennet's 
College, Cambridge, where he deposited, not only a consider- 
able number of printed books ; but all his manuscripts rela- 
tive to the reformation, which have been of greatservice to our 
later historians. His learning was very evident, from his 
writings. Besides a Defence trf-theMarriage of the Clergy, he 
was the author of " Antiquitates Brittannica" ifc. 

Edmund Grindal, his successor in the S.ee of Canterbury, 
was a prelate of a very amiable character, and was distin- 
guished for his mildness and humility as well as for his learn- 
ing. He had a high esteem for the name and doctrines of 
Calvin, with whom he maintained a strict correspondence. 
He had been pecaliarly serviceable in promoting the Reforma- 
tion from popery ; hut his moderation towards the Puritans, 
gayesnch great o^nce to the Queen, that he was very severely 
treateil. 

_ His successor,. John Whitgi(t,, amply compensated for 
GrindaFs want ■ bf feat. This prerate wtis a man of a bold and 
daring character, and peHectly coincided with the Queen in 
her opterions concerning toletatfoh; /He considered that it 
was the duty.of all pdrtroilB, to conform to whatever Her Ma- 
jesty thought prtjper to ^resiiribecbhcferning religion, and he 
■'was^ exceedingly actitte' itj' proiootihg Ket- supremacy, and en- 
forcing her injunctions. He did all he could to restrain the 
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liberty of the preas, Md toi aUdtcasiaKd treated -the Puritans, 
as traitor^ and r^bt^^aikist her Ms^erty.. ' m <> ^ : 

Whitgift was» in teaFhingV'by-^licK «ktt8|^ e(^^ to many of 
his coleoiporaries. The roSy l^coppodtipna ' tif bis, which 
deservei nQticie,. are Sbvoi /traits iftiafasiiw to ji/acek piece 

of the Ptirittoa, caUed !>'"; An Admbnitibii taPki-liament/' 

Whitgift yet dispkyedihismbilitim.ini'tlMtoon^Yer^^ 
the tinies to considerable 'fMiraiBitage; . His 'facMose was^ a sort 
of ac^denpiy^ where yoohg gentlCTtien tr^npfiinstpiicted in the 
languages, mathematics, alidsoiM fifi tiie^ best sciences, and 
for this putpose he mamtaioed id lus feinily a numbei^ of indi« 
gent scMars. He also exhibited iowyeral^schokrs in the 
universities, and enootitageft theratDjiroportioD to their merit, 
and necessities. In fihort, had he b^n less ser^^ite in his obe* 
dience to tJie Queen^ and less zealous in the coifteiftion con« 
cerning oonfbnnity, he wouM^chibtki^ ha^e been an orna* 
men t to his station; • .r N;;; ' ' 

Another eminent adrersary of the Paritans was John 
Aytmer, Bishop of LondoB. I»^ early life he had- been a 
favourer of puritan ism, < but on.his jrdmotion he became a 
bitter enitmy to th0se'doctiines.!^?ifeai9 in his ^^History of the 
Puritans,'' represents: his character in 'thid rei^)60t, in) no vier^ 
favourable light. Strype styles him aleAnvedy pious, and 
humble bishop. With respect to his writMigs^faweDl^^ comi 
position was, bis Answer to John Kuoas^'^^'Eirat BlaM against 
the monstrous Regimen and BBspire qf Wdmes/' which is a 
work of gr^at merit, HeiiEM^d <p hawi assisted Fox in trans- 
lating his Book of Martyrs^: iqto JBnglish; 

John Jewdl;, Bishop of JSalisbniy^..was cme of the most 
learned prelates of this age^aitd fads |n€^ and y was equal 
to his learning. Hfe wrote, several WbHniii but that which has 
rendered hia nwie immortal, is '.^.^ Hie Apology for the Church 
of Eoglaikl,'' which was tnuMated into- fordigh^ langua^s, 
and ordered to be pbced in all churdKS iii ' Enlgland^ and 
which was of the greatest asMstance to the mute of the Refor* 

2p2 
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matibn. It was origiDaUy writteh ia Litiur, for the use of the 
people of England, was univerteliy CBteemcd, and contf^ 
nued to be read loog aflter the author's deaths 

Thomas Bilson, Bishop of Worceibter, and afterwards of 
Winchester, distingaisfaed himself in this reign, as the 
adversary of Hugh Broughton, styled the '^ Rabbi" of his 
age, in the coDfroversy concerning Christ's local descent 
into Hell. Another of the bishop's antagonists in this con- 
troversy, was Henry Jacob, a learned Brownist, against whom 
he published his most , celebrated treatise. ^' A Survey of 
Christ's Sufferings. -'^< The bishop maintained, that Christ 
went thither not to suffer, but to wrest the Jkeys of H<;I1 
and death out of the hamls of the Devil, and this position 
he was ordered by the Qneeh to 'defend. Broughton main- 
tained, that the word Hades, used by the Greek fathers 
for the place into .which Christ went after his crucifixion, 
did not signify ^' hell," but only the state of the dead, or 
invisible world, and this latter opinion was universally and 
silently received. Besides several works on divinity. Bishop 
Bilson wrote several Latin orations and poems. 

Richard Hooker, the learned author of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, deserves particular notice. He obtained, through the 
favour of Bishop Sandys and others, several preferments, and 
in particular was promoted to be master of the Temple ; but 
this situation bymotncfans agreed with his quiet and studious 
turn of mind,' and he applied to his patron, the Archbishop, to 
be removed to some mm^ quiet situation, or as he himself 
expresses it ^Mnto some' quiet parsonage, where I may see 
<< GodV blessings spring out of my mother earth, and eat my 
'^ own bread in peace aind privacy ; a place, where I may, with* 
'^ out disturbance,' meditate my approaching mortali^, and 
that great account, which all flesh must give at the last day 
to the God of all i^icits." He was therefore presented to a 
ipectory, where he might uiiinterruptedty pursue his studies, 
and whetie.he finisbS his EticlesiaMical Polity. > This work 
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has deservedly obtained a gr^at degree of reputation which has 
continued to the. latest periods. The soundness of reasonings 
the extent of learning, which is displayed in this composition, 
and the reiparkable force and loftiness of its style, have been 
deservedly the objects of adoairation, aad although objections 
have been tnade to many of the propositions contained in it, 
as giving the church too great a discretionary power, &c., the 
Ecclesiastical Polity, has always been acknowledged to be the 
most able defence of the church of England that ever was 
penned. 

Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Lincoln, was a divine of no 
small degree of eminence, and was much esteemed by Queen 
Elisabeth for his learnings piety and virtue. His theological 
w6rks were, '^ A Brief Exposition of such Chapters of the 
Old Testament as usually are read in the church at common 
prayer, on the Sundays throughout the year, " Sermons/' 
"Answer to Martin*Mar-Prelate/V He compiled also >' The 
i)i€tionarium Historicum . et Poeticum^^^ and ^' LingiuB Ho* 
mana et Bnttcmca^'* This dictionary was an improvement 
ofElyot's. ....'. .'^ • 

Gervase Babington, successively Bishop ^ Llandaff, Exe^ 
ter, and Worcester, was also distinguished for his learning. 
He never engaged in the controversies' of tfae^titnes, and wrote 
only some devotional pieces and an Expositloii of the Lord's 
Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments, witii notes* on the 
Pentateuch. , 

Thomas Bentham, Bishop of X.ichfield and Salisbury; 
was chiefly distinguished as a contributor to the trandation of 
the Bishops' Bible. ;He was emiiient for his knowledge in the 
ancient languages. .,..*. 

Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, was a ilivine of 
considerable eminence, a great advocate for the. principles of 
the Reformation, and an ame defender of them, both by his 
sermdns and his. writings. His: works were, two Catecbisiiis; 
one inLatin, ^and thel^her in .Greek, intended for the iise of 
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schools^ ^hich were translated into Greek» Hebr^^^ ^nd £iig- 
Hsh» His other works were Sermons, nnd iiuaerous theolo* 
gioal pieces. ' ■ . 

Laurence H umpbreys had, 2itfirst» professsi^; puritanical 
principles, but at length conformed to the 6$tlibU$bed eh^rcb, 
and was promoted to the Deanery of GkMiei^^, ^and after- 
wards of Winchester • He would probably ibtfTo obtaiped a 
bishopric, had it not be&a suspectra tliat he retaiined an aver- 
sion to the forms and ceremonies of the Cbureb of Ebgknd. 
^^ He had the honour (says Neal) to see many of hi^ pupils 
bishops, while he, who was every wiay their soperior, TV^ts de- 
nied preferment ; Wood gives him tm characier of being ^^ a 
great and general .scholar, an able linguist, and a deep divine, 
who for his excellency of style, exactness of diethod, and sub- 
stance of matter in his writings, went b^oi^d most of our 
tbeologists/^ He wrote a considerable number of theological 
pieces, aiid also some latin pieces on various subjects, parti* 
cularly *' Epistola de fSrwcis titetiB^ 4* Homeri leetime ^f I^i- 
tatione; ^* '^ on the Greek Letters, aina the newdix^ of Homer ; '* 
^^ De rattone interpretandi auctores;** on the method of in- 
terpreting authors, and a wcM*k on nobility, called ^^ Opti^ 
mates: $iue de nabiUtatey ejusque atUiqua origm^^Sfc.*^ 

Richard Bancroft, Bishop of Londdn^ and ciMHplain to the 
Archbishop,; distinguished himself as ajo: advocate of tbie autho- 
rity of bishops over Presbyters. He mamtbined^ that .^e for- 
mer were a distinct order from the latter, and had a supfcrio- 
rity directly from God. He was a violent eneidy to the Puri- 
tans, who he said, if not curbed would overturn the monarchy. 
The fate of Charles the First verified his preiiietit) A. 

The sentiments of the Pdritans have been b^>rc stated : 
some account no w remains to be given of the principal divines 
amon^them. . 

William Whyttingfaam had fled from. England, itx the 
reign of Queen IMUry, and joined the English exiles at Fniac- 
fort, but on the dispute there, retired with part of the fcongre- 



gatioii to Geneva. ' On the abcessioQi of Queen: filisabetir,: ht 
returned to England, and was. made Dean of Dtirhamv l}u(^ hiis 
situation ifras rendered very linpleatsant to: him, bytiArohbishop 
SandysmUinginquestion the^vsdjuiity of Imioifdinatic^ | i 

Walter /fmersy doniestic bliaph 
lecturer in the Temple, was disliBgnished^ iet.jlolidie fnreacber, 
an excellent orator^anda learnt diviridiThdseiqualifloaiioh^, 
however, could not atbheforitheicrimB<T>£ nlm^i»n)^^ and 

persisting in a refusal to oomplyi with: the establiwedicustoms .* 
he was deprived ' of his prefer mdnts, iki^d €tiddd his days in 
poverty and obscurity* / .*;!.::; ^', //li.;;/;!; ; > ^ >; 

David Whitehead tbok no part in the! don tmversies which 
then prevailed ; he wbs:8o^highly:l€^teldmed.i^y. thie^^ Qaeen 
(partly oni account dE^^ his Qwving be^ chaplain to her motbir) 
that she offered him the' Aiichl^hopirick of ;Cariterbu!ryv bqt 
he refused it,, and would actept i6f no preferment al( the oHdrch 

theb-StOOdw- ' •' •i^-' /- f'-it:://; . 'ij; *':.:::;■:;: :i':'] :'"A ^;;j 

< Williain Perkins, altfaotigh he j^oasessed non-conftxrmist 
principles,- met with no peraecbtion ohlaccount; ef hisr^f^ace- 
able behaviour,' and: nei^r faiving^drsmn nid: pen against the 
establ{sbedichWch;«Iie wasiorife' of the Iniost etaiineiit prddti^ 
cal writers of his^ tf me, ahdbeinig a stk*ict ;CdiFini3t,:he pub- 
lished several treatises in favour of- those doctrinesy^wbich in- 
yolved him in a eontroveri^ with Iheifimhlon&Ariciinius, which 
continued till fits death; : His pitidesyiivhichard numerous,' are 
said tb be stilt Hot witfiout some bhaopei^ popularity amoitg the 
calvinistic^ dissentersi^ And^ bkve .: bete ('collected iiiitb.tbrete 

volumes fbljti.*." I J«" -• !>'-).:.;;>! '»:!* o^-. /kjO': .J !;::'> !.':;:;■/ '.': /..;r> 

Thoti)asSampsonwasa yi6}enrtienemyto wearing the habits. 
^' The habits nowpresoribed^iOTehotttecdlt^^^ raid HomphreylB 
and SampSib^j i<t« 'WP'tiow cmi' that' habitr ' Ue kfeoent Ihattf serves 
'^ only to.df%8s:ufi'ihetbeatr)cblrpoQip . ^i%e:papi8tis 

'' say.thatin IJLiugr Edwat^'sttCTe;>(£dipaM!ft^^ siir- 

^^ plice Wa$ •nbtUntvevpaUy used^ wnerebs the tc^es /then tak^n 
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*< away, are now to be restored. This is not to extirpate 
^^ popery, but to plant it again, and insteMl ci jgoing forward 
^^ in reformation to go backward/' Sampoon, inoanseqoenee 
of puritanical principles, was iuToWed in many traobles, be 
was detained in prison a considerable time, and by the special 
command of the Queen, was depriyed of bis deanoy, (that of 
Christ Church, Oxford.) He afterwards was made master of a 
hospital in Leicester, where he ended his days* He is said to 
have been a divine of considerable learning. 

Thomas Cartwrigfat, who had been Lady Aftuigaret's pro- 
fessor of divinity, at Cambridge, was one of the most eminent 
puritan divines which this period affi>ided« His zeal, in the 
cause which he undertook, involved him in many troubles. 
He was, through the influence of Archbulioip Whitgift, de- 
prived of his degree of doctor in divinity, torbade reading 
public lectures, and expelled the university* He took 
up his pen against the Archbishop, who had aoswered the 
fitmoas ^^ Admonition," or chief heads of complaint, which 
the Puritans made public ; and on this aocomit, was deprived 
of his preferments. His fiery adversary accused bini ot want 
of learning, though he had filled the diviuity diair with great 
reputation, and had been styled, by Theodore Beza, ^' the 
most learned man under the sun.'' Whitgift accused him of 
taking extracts from the notes of others, and asserted that he 
had scarce read one of the fathers he had quoted. To this. Cart- 
right replied, that as to great reading, he woukt let that pass, 
for, if his adversary had read all the fitthers, and he scarcely 
one, it would easily appear to the learned world. by their writ- 
ings ; but that it was sufficiently known that he (Whi^ft) 
had hunted him with more hounds than one. 

At length this learned divine was apprehended and Arown 
into prison ; but. when brought before hb ancient enemy, 
the Archbishop, he behaved with such modesty and respect, 
that he was set at liberty, and was presented by the Earl 
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of Leicester with the governorship of a hospital at Warwick, 
where he ended his days. . 

^ His works chiefly consist of treatises, particularly those 
on chtirch government, written in the course of the already* 
mentioned controversy, and on divinity, but his most cele- 
brated work was his Confutation of the Rhemish translation 
of the New Testament, in this undertaking he was encouraged 
by the Earl of Leicester and Sir Francis Walsingham. 

John Rainolds was a puritan divine of considerable emi- 
nence ; he was educated in the catholic religion, and his 
brother as a protestant ; but having frequent disputes on matters 
of religion, they converted each other, John became a re- 
former and a puritan, and William a zealous Roman catholic; 
The former particularly distinguished himself as the adversary 
of Bishop Bancroft's doctrine of M^ divine right of epis^ 
copacy. 

Robert Brown, although he was not distinguished for his 
learning, ought to be mentioned here, as he was the origin of 
a sect, called " Brownists/' He was a great enemy to dl thei 
forms and regulations of church government, and after hav- 
ing raised a violent outcry against the forms and discipline of 
the Church of England, hedettled at Middleburgh, and formed 
a church according to bis own model. At length he became 
weary of this, and after renouncing his former tenets, returned 
to the bosom of the church. His proud and ungovernable 
temper caused him many troubles^ and eventually occasioned 
his death. 

Those divines, who though non-conformists,, were not 
separatists from the established churchy were, Bernard Grlpinv 
Peter Baro, and John Fox. • 

Bernard Gilpin was not so much distinguished for his 
learning, as for having been the apostle of the reformation 
in the northern parts 6f England. ^ Visiting the desolate 
churches, preachings distributing to> the necessities, of \hb 
poor^ and effecting schools ^r the education of youth, , formed 
the whole empioyment of thi(i excdlent i nan, whc^ iif his 

2Q 
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labourss dimeiDinated among a rude set of men, knowledge 
with which they had before hot the slightest acquaintance* 

Peter Baro, Lady Mai^ret's professor of divinity, in the 
University of Cambridge, was bom at De Estampes, in 
France, and educated at Bruges, but being obliged to quit 
the country oh account of his reformed principles, he came to 
England, where he was protected and patronised by the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh. His doctrines very nearly approached to 
what is called Arminianism ; but in consequence of having 
publicly preached them in the University, he was severity 
treated, and came to London, where he died. 

John Fox was a divine of great piety and mildness, but 
because he was a nonn^onformist and refused to subscribe to 
the canons and ceremonies, he obtained little preferment in 
the church. He held in particular detestation, all methods oi 
severity in religion ; he wrote several tracts, and addressed 
an el^pant Latin epistle to Queen Elisabeth, in order to 
save the lives of two Dutchmen, who were sentenced to be 
burnt for maintaining heretical opinions ; but his.efibrts were 
unavailing, and the cruel sentence was put in execution. 

The most eminent divines of the catholic persuasion, in the 
reign of Elisabeth, were Robert Parsons, Edmund Campian, 
Nicholas Sanders, Robert Turner, Thomas Stapleton, Thomas 
Harding, William Rainolds, ahd William Cardmal Allen. 

Robert Parsons, the most celebrated Roman Catholic of 
this period, was educated at Baliol College, Oxford, and 
there professed the protestant religion ; but being expelled the 
university, he went abroad, became a catholic, and entered 
into the Society of Jesus. In 1580, he wa& sent inUk England 
by the Pope, in order to foment disturbances, and it is worthy 
of remark, that he was the first Jesuit that ever was sent into 
this country. << Coming privately into England,'- says Gun-* 
den, who knew him in the University, *^ h^ travelleq up and 
down through the country, and to popish gentlemen's houses 
coverdy, and in the disguised habitat aometimes^^f a soldier, 
sometimes of a minister of the word, and sometimes ofun 
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apparilor, diligently performing what he had in charge, both 
by word and writing. 

This extraordinary man was the author of several contro* 
versial pieces ; but his most celebrated performance was his 
*^ €onierence about the Succession to the Crown of England/' 
published under the fictitious name of Dolman. The obvious 
intention of this work was, to support the title of the Inianta of 
Spain, to theOown of England, i^inst that of King James 
me first, after the death of Queen Elisabeth, in which he 
attempts ta prove that lineal descent is not the best title to a 
crown; ana that^ in certain cases, the people have a right to 
depose their princes and elect others. In tnis work he has main- 
tained principles which have been followed by some of our best 
writers^ who have written in defence of the suppression of 
tyranny and the liberties of the subject^ and who have contri- 
buted not a little, by their writings, to the establishment of our 
constitution. - 

Edmund Campian, who like Parsons, from a protestant be- 
came a papist, was educated at St. John's College, Oxford^ and 
became proctor of that Universi^. When he retired abroad, 
he entered into the orderof the Jesuits, and was sent, together 
with Parsons, into England, to promote the cause of the 
cbureh of Rome ; but he was soon after taken, confined, and 
at leng^ tried, for having imagined the destruction of the 
'Queen and realm, raising forces for that end, and having 
adhered to the Bishop of Rome^ the Queen's enemy. Of all 
these charges, except the last, he was certainly innocent, and 
the laeft, with'his attempting to convert the people of England 
to the catholic fiiith ought not to have occasioned nis melancholy 
ftite. However, he was condemned and executed, at Tyburn, 
with three catholic priests. 

Camden^ who knew him in the University, styles him a 
well polished man, and of a sweet 'disposition, and great mo- 
^iesty; fie was, at the mme time, possessed of a considerable 
share of erudition ; besideft^a* nnmber of theological pieces as 
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a latin work called '^ Ten Reasons in defence of the Doctrine 
of the church of Rome/' ^' Chranologia UniversalU" Sfc. 
He was die author of a latin tragedy, csdled *' Nectar ei Am-- 
brosia" which was acted at Vienna, before the Emperor. He 
also wrote a narration of the most remarkable passages relat- 
ing to Henry the Eighth's divorce of Queen Catherine of Ar- 
ragon, and the history of Ireland, in two books, which was 
published by Sir James Ware, in the reign of James the First. 

Another eminent catholic divine, was Nicholas Sanders^ ; 
he was the author of two latin works ; one was *' An Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the $chUm of England," and the 
other ^^ A Treatise on the Visible Monarchy of the Church," 
both these works were very popular amoQg those of biB own 
party, and the former was translated into several ktnguage^. 
. Among his English works were ^^ A Treatise in Defence of 
Images," and a work on ^^ The Real Presence/' 

Robert Turner, a scholar of Campian, was the author of 
a Life of his Unfortunate Master, ana ^^ An AcccMmt of the 
Life and Martyrdom of Mary Queen of Scots." ikmie of his 
epistles have been printed, and he particularly distinguished 
mmself by his panegyriod orations, which he pronounced on 
several events and persons of that period. 

Thomas Stapleton was a divine extremely celebrated 
among the Roman Catholics, and was one of the most emi- 
nent scholars of his time ; but his writings, which are very 
voluminous, consisting of six folio volumes, have long since 
been consigned to dust and oblivion. 

Thomas Harding, the celebrated antagonist of Jewel, 
obtained great reputation among bis own parly, in his contro- 
versy with that prelate. He was the author of sevea pieces 
against the Bishop's apology for the church of England. In 
learning he was far above the common rank, which is acknow- 
ledged even by his enemies. 

William Rainolds, brother to John Rainoldft already men- 
tioned, was distinguished for his zeal in the cause of Rome; 
among his works is a Treatise concerning the Just 
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of the Christian Republic over impious and heretical 
Princes. 

William Allen, is a name of considerable celebrity in 
the theological history of this period. He was educated at 
Oriel College, Oxford, and in the reign of Queen Mary was 
made proctor of that University ; but on the accession of Queen 
Elisabeth, he went abroad, and became a canon in the church 
of Cambray, and at length was noised to the dignity of a cardi- 
uaK . He founded the seminaries of Douay, Rhemes, Rome, and 
two others in Spain, for the instruction of youth in the catholic 
religion, and rendered himself particularly conspicuous for 
his zeal for the success of the. Armada which was destined for 
the invasion of England. Oa this occasion he published *^ An 
admonition to the nobility and people of England and Ireland, 
concerning the wars made for the execution of l^is Hpliness's 
sentence, by the high and mighty king, cal^lic of Spain /^ 
His other works were, ^^ An Apology for the Seminaries at 
Rome and Rhemes,'' ^' A Treatise in Defence of the Autho- 
rity of the Priesthood,'' ^' An Apology for the English Catho- 
lics and the Worship of Images," ^^ A Work on the Eu- 
charist," and /' An Apology . for Sir William Stanley," 
who betrayed Daventer to the Spaniards. Cardinal Allen is 
acknowledged to have been possessed of extraordinary 
learning. Camden tells us, that Alien and. Sir Francis In- 
glefield assisted Father Parsons in his celebrated " Con- 
ference." 

Something now remains to be said concerning the trans- 
lations OF. THE Bible in this period. . 

The only English translation of the Bible^ which was 
made in JBngland, in the course of this reign, was that made in 
1568, called ^^ The Bishop's Bible," on account of several 
bishops haying been concerned in; iU It was executed under 
the auspices of Archbishop Parker, and by the Queen's coqi- 
niand, and was divided into fifteen paFts.-r-T — rin the Old 
Teitameitt^l. The Pentateuch~4i» From-Joshtta to the First 
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Book of Kings — 3. From thence to the end of Chronicles 
— 4. From thence to Job— 5. The Psalms— 6. The Pro- 
verbs — 7« Canticles — 8. From thence to Lamentations. — 
9. Ezekiel and Daniel — 10. From thence to Malacfai — 
11. From the beginning of the Apocrypha to the Book of 
Wisdom — 12. from thence to the end of the Apocrypha. 

In the New Testament — 13. The Gospels, Acts, and 

Epistles to the Romans — ^14. The Epistles to tlie Corinthians— 
Tne name of the translator of the other part is unknown. 

The first portion was translated by Williqm Alley, Bishop 
of Exeter, and is signed W. E. ; the second by Richard Da* 
vis. Bishop of St. Dayids' ; the third by Edwin Sandys, Bishop 
of Worcester, and is signed E«W. ; the fourth is signed A. P. G. ; 
the fifth by Thomas Bentham, Bishop of lichfield, and is 
signed T. E. ; the sixth is signed A. P. ; the seventh A. P.E.; 
tli^ eighth was the work of Robert Horn, Bishop of Winton, 
and is signed R. W.; the ninth was transhited by Bishop 
Bentham, and is signed T. C. L. ; the tenth by Grindal, and 
is signed E. L. ; the eleventh by Barlow, Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, and is signed J. N. ; the twelfth by Pkrkhmrst, Bishop of 
Norwich, and is signed R. E. ; the thirteenth, by Richard (Jox, 
Bishop of Ely ; the foarteenth is signed G. G. 

In translating this Bible, each bishop took any associate 
he pleased in the part allotted to him. Every section when 
translated, was communicated to the whole body, and a select 
number of critics were employed in comparing it with other 
translations, and the original languages. 

The chief objection which was made to this translation, 
was, that it deviated too much from the original, in favour of 
the Greek and Latin versions, and this was protmbly the chief 
cause why the Bishops' Bible was so little esteemed, and so 
soon superseded^ 

The papists, finding it impossible to prevent the people 
from reading the Scriptures, in the vulgar tongue, determined 
to execute a version of some part themselves, and, tteoordnigly, 
90 EnglUh Htw Testameot was printed at RhtiHis> w ^1M2, 
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tvith this titles " The New Testament of Jesus Christ, trans- 
lated faithfully intfy English, out of the authentical Latin, 
according to the best corrected copies of the same^ diligently 
conferred with th^ Greek, and other editions in divers lan- 
guages, with aiiguments of books and chapters, annotations, 
and other necesisary helps, for the better understanding of the 
text, and especially for the discovetie of the corruptions of divers 
late translations^ and for clearing the controversies in reli- 
gion." In this Testament, many Oriental, Greek, and Latin 
words were retained purposely to render it less intelligible. 
The translators of it are said to have been William Cardinal 
Allen, Gregory Martin, and Richard Bristow. The annota- 
tions are said to have been written by Thomas Worthington. 
By some writers this version has been ascribed to William 
Rainolds. 

We are now come to the ^iSltOVi&'M of this period, and we 
shall find a very respectable number of them* Among the rest, 
John Stow, Raphael Holinshead, and Joha Pox* 

John Stow was the best historian which this period pro- 
duced ; his Chronicle of England which was the result of in- 
defatigable labour and study, begins from the landing of Bru- 
tus and ends with his own time* His Survey of l^^ndon is also 
a work of great value. 

Raphael Holingshead was the compiler of a large work, 
entitled ^^ Chronicles,'' which still enjoy a large share of 
reputation, and has been of great service to the compilers of 
our history. In this undertaking, however, he did hot act 
without able coadjutors. The part relating to England, the 
History of Scotland, and the Chronicles of Ireland, were chiefly 
his own composition, in the other parts of the work he was 
assisted by William Harrison, William Hamson, Francis Bote- 
ville, John Hooker, aUas Vowel, uncle to the celebrated Richard 
Hooker,' and Ridiard- : Stanyhurst. In tibe English history, 
William Harrison eonq^oied ^^ An Historical JDescription of 
the Maud of Britain/' ki three books. Jin the Scotch nistoiy. 
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William Hamson translated " The Deflcription of Scotland/' 
from the Latin of Hector Boetius; In the Irish historr ^' The 
Description, Conquest, Inhabitation, and troobleMnie Estate of 
Irelancf ; particnlarly the Description of that Kingdom,'' was 
the work of Richard Stanyhorst. ^* The Conquest of Ire- 
land," were translated from the Latin of GiraUuM Cambfenms^ 
by John Hooker. " The Chronicles of Ireland/' fipom the 
year 1509, was written by Sfanyhnrst and Hooker, the rest of 
the work was Holinshead's own composition. 

Edipund Spenser wrote ^' A Discourse on the State of 
Ireland," and " A View and Perfect Discovery of Ireland,'' 
from its being first inhabited to the year 1000. 

Several writers extended their historical labours beyond 
the limits of their own nation. 

William Thomas, previous to this period, published a 
History of Italy, where he had resided. 

Thomas Newton was the Author of '"^ A SnnuBary, or Brief 
Chronicle of the Turks," and ^^ A History of the Saracens, 
drawn out of Augustus Curio/' 

Many persons at this period, wrote their historical works 
in the Latin language. 

Thomas Stanyhui^s *^ De Rebus in Hihemia Oestis^*' 
and '^ Descriptio tKbemia^'^ were written in Latin« Oamden 
styles him, ^^Eruditissimus ille nobilisRichardusSianikursius/' 

Alexander Nevyll wrote in the same language, his account 
of the Norfolk insurrection in 1549 under Robert - Ket the 
tanner. This work was dedicated to Archbishop Parker. 

All the biographical works of any considerable notei were 
written in Latin, 

Lawrence Humphrey wrote ^^ Joaunis JuelU Af^i^ £fi$* 
copi Sarisburiensisj mta Sp mqrs^ tjusque ver^e docinnm defenMioJ* 
'\ The Life and Death of John Jewel, Bishop of Sabsbury.'' 
This is a work of great merit, and is the chief source from 
whence all our information concerning that prelate is derived. 

, Johu Bale w^ the author of Lives of the most eminent 
writers d^ (Sreat Britain reiititled ^^ScriptarimmiauiirmmfM^ 



jiortB BrytannuB quam nunc Angliam et Scotiam vocani^ Caio^ 
logus a Japheta per 3ldlS annos usque ad <mnum hunc Do^ 
mini 1657, ex BerMo^ Geardio, -Beda^ Honoris, Bostone Bu'- 
riensiy Frumentarioj Capgravo, Bosiio Burelta, Triffa^ Irite-^ 
mio, Oesnero Joanne LeJando^ atque aliis authoribus collectus 
et MX centurius coniinens^ 

Thomas Stanyhurst wrote *' Ife Vita S. Patridi, Hi- 
bemuB Apostolic* The Life of St. Patrick the Apostle of 
Ireland. 

With respect to the writers of EcoiifistASTicAL History, 
John Fox was the author of ^^ Acts^and Monuments of thd Church 
of England, or of those latter and perilous days, touching 
Blatters: of ^ the church, wherein are comprehended and de- 
scribed the great persecutions and horrible troubles that 
have been wrought and practised by the Romish prelates, 
especially in this Realm of England and Scotland, from the 
year of our Lord a tbouMnd unto the time now present/' Sec. 
Although, in this work, Fox has sometimes overstepped the 
bounds of moderation and temper, which must be imputed to 
bis zeal for the Reformation^ yet it is faithfully written, and in 
a simple, although not elegant styte, and the popularity which 
it enjoyed in his own time^ in some degree still continues. 

IMichdlas Harpsfield's Church History of England, is a 
very laborious and learned work. He was a writer of the 
Romish persuasion. 

A neW species of composition appeared in the present 
reign. This was mbmoir waiting, the persons who prac-* 
tis^it wereatt;men of rank; / 

Sir Francis Vere, a brave commander in the Netherlands, 
wrote " Commentdriesj'* or a relation of iseveral enterprises, 
ia which be was engaged. This work, though it fell far short 
of the excellent Roknan work of the same name, possessed 
great merit. 

Sir Roger Williams^ wrote a History of the Wars in the 
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Low Countries, at which he was present, entitled ^'ActioDi» 
of the Low Countries," and a Complete Discourse of War. 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, drew up a Narrative of 
the Expedition to Cadiz. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was the author of '^ A Repcnrt of the 
Truth of the Fight about the Isle of Azores,'' and ^^ A Rela- 
tion of the Action at Cadiz/' 

The celebrated Robert Cecil I Earl of Salisbury, has left a 
Diary of the principal events which occurred within the 
sphere of the Court, from November 17th 1668, to April 13,^ 
1602. This performance is still preserved. 

We are now come to the Antiqu4RiM of Queen £lisa« 
beth's reign, and we shall find some of them truly deserving 
of the gratitude of posterity. 

John Stow was indefatigable in bis collections, and was 
certainly one of the most industrious antiquaries of this period. 

Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury* was deeply 
versed in Anglo Saxon, and early English history. He pub- 
lished an edition of Asser, Matthew of Westminster, Matthew 
P^ris, and Thomas Walsingham. 

William Camden was the most illustrious antiquary which 
this period produced. In 1586, appeared his. *' History of the 
Ancient Inhabitants of Britain, their Origin, Manners and 
Laws/' in Latin, commonly called the *' Brittan^ia/' 

Sir Henry Saville was an eminent antiquary ^f this reign. 
In 1596 he published a collection of the best ancient. English 
historical writers, entitled <^ Rerum Anglicarum Scripiores 
post Bedam pnecipui^ ex vetwii$simibu$ Codici nunc ptimUm 
in lucem editt" to which he added. Chronological Tables at the 
end, from Julius Csesar to the arrival of the Conqueror. 

Francis Thynn, or Boteville, is deservjpg of praise as an 
antiquary. Hearne styles him ^' a man of great learning and 
judgment, and i^ wonderful lover of antiquities.'^ Thomas 
Twyne was eminent in the saqie respect. 
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Humphrey Lluyd, Lhwyd, or Lhuyd, was an eminent 
antiquary of this reign, he wrote *^ Commentarioli Brittafir 
nictB De9criptionis Fragmentum^'* ^^De Mona Druidutn Insula 
Antiquitati nuB restituta^*' '^ De Armamentorta Homana." 
jfc. ^c. Humphrey Lluyd still maintains his rank as a writw 
of learning, and great research'; he is particularly to be 
depended upon in what he relates concerning Wales. 

A society was formed in this period, the pkui of which was 
excellent, this was a Society of Antiquaries, for illustrating 
whatever related to the history, laws, judicial courts and cus- 
toms of England. The greatest ornaments of it were Agard, 
Camden, Cotton, Selden, and Sir John Doddridge. This So- 
ciety was at length dissolved by King James the First in 1612. 

We are now arrived to a very important object, the state 
of PotttS during the reign of Queen Elisabeth. 

" The age of Queen Elisabeth," says Mr. Warton, ^ is 
commonly called the golden age of English poetry. It cer- 
tainly may be styled the most pobtical age of these annals.'' 

'^ Among the great features which strike us in the poetry 
of this period, are the predominancy of fable, of fiction, and 
fancy, and a predilection for interesting adventures, and pathe^ 
tic events. The cause of this characteristic distinction may 
be chiefly referred to the following principles; sometimes 
blended, sometimes operating singly : the revival and vernacular 
versions of the classics, the importation and translation of 
Italian novels, the visionary reveries, and refinements of false 
philosophy, a degree of superstition sufficient for the purposes 
of poetry, the adoption of the machineries of romance, and 
the frequency and improvement of allegoric exhibition in the 
popular spectacles.'' 

^^ The ecclesiastics had found it their interest to keep the 
languages of antiquity to themselves, and men were eager to 
know what had been so long injuriously concealed. The trans* 
lations of the classics which now employed every pen, ^ve a 
currency to the pcLganfietitms^ and had the effect of diffusing 
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tbem among the people. No sooner were they deliTered from 
(he pale of the learned languages, than they acquired a gene- 
ral notoriety. As we had now all the ancient fables in Eng- 
lish, learned allusions, whether in a poem or a pageant, were 
no longer obscure or unintelligible to common readers and 
common spectators. And here we are led to observe, that 
at this restoration of the classics, we were first struck only 
with their fabulous inventions. We did not attend to their 
regularity of design atid justness of sentiments. A rude age, 
beginning to read these writers, imitated their extravagancies, 
not their natural beauties. And these, like other noveltieii, 
were pursued to a blamable excess.^' 

" Another capital source of the poetry, peculiar to this 
period, consisted in the numerous translations of Italian tales 
into English, lliese narratives not dealing altogether in ro- 
mantic inventions, but in real life and manners, and inartful 
arrangements of fictitious, yet probable events, afforded a 
new gratification to a people which yet retained their ancient 
relish for lale-telling, and became the fashionable amusement 
of all who professed to read for pleasure. They gave rise to 
innumerable plays and poems which would not otherwise have 
existed ; and turned the thoughts of our writers in new inven- 
tions of the same kind. Before these books became common, 
affecting situations, the combination of incident^ and the 
pathos of catastrophe were alniost unknown. Distress, espe- 
cially that arising from the tobfiicts of the tender passiori, 
had not yet been shown in its most interesting forms. 
It was hence, our poets, particularly the dramatic, borrowcid 
ideas of a legitimate plot, find the complication of facts 
necessary to constitute a story, either of the comic or tra- 
gic species. In proportion as. knowledge increased^ genius 
wanted subjects and materials. These pieces usurped the place 
of Legends and Chronicles. And although the old historical 
songs of the minstrels contained much bold adventtire, heroic 
enterprise, and strong touches of rode delittitettob,' yet Ihey 
fiiiled in that mtfltipneatron and dis^fiott 4f tir^oMll^hces, 
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and in that description of characters and events approaching 
nearer to truth add reality, which were demanded by a more 
discerning and curious age/' > 

<^ But the Reformatioa had not yet destroyed every delu^ 
sion, nor disenchanted all the strong holds of superstition^ 
A few dim characters wene yet legible in the mouldering creed 
of tradition. Every goblin of ignorance did not vanish at the 
first glimmerings of the morning of science,. Reason sufv- 
fered a few demons stiTl to linger^ wbich she chme to retain 
in her service under the guidance of poetry. ■'. We are now 
arrived to that point when the national credulity, chastened by 
reason, had produced a sort of civilized superstition, and left 
a set of traditions, fanciful enough for poetic decoration, and 
yet not too violent and chimerical for common sense." 

^' In the .mean time the gothic romance although i^ome- 
what shaken by the classical fictions, and by the tales of Boc^ 
cace and Bandello;, still maintained its ground ; and thie dar- 
ing, machineries of giants, dragons, and enchanted cai^tles, 
borrowed from the magic storehouse of Boiardo, Ariosto, and 
Tasso, begaUrto be employed by the epic Muse/' 

^' The gothic- and pagan fictions were now frequently 
blended and incorporated. . The Lady of the Lake floated i^ 
the suite of Neptune, before Queen Elisal^th, at Kenil worth; 
Ariel assumes the semblance of a Sea Nymph, and Hecate, by 
an easy association, conducts 'the rites of the weird sisters iti 
Macbeth." . . ^ ; 

. ^^ Allegory had been derived from the religious drami^ 
into our civil spectacles. xThemcisques'and pageantries of thie 
^eof Elisabeth were not oti^ly furnished by ih^ heathen divi- 
nities, but often ;by the virtues a^d vices impersonated, signi- 
ficantly decorated, accurately distinguished by their proper 
types^ and irepresented by living actors. The ancieint sym- 
bolical shews of this 8oi4 began now to lose, their old batba- 
rism,'and!ailni^ture> of religion,; and to assume a degree of 
|)0^tiGaleld§aiiP0eitan4ipiretiilio^«.:>< was it only in tbecdd- 
fortoaiiob olifaiittailfri^giar^ that . imicbi fancy was shewn, 
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that in the contextare of some of the fables or devices pre-* 
sented by groupes of ideal personages. These exhibitions 
quickened creative invention, and reflected back on poetry 
what poetry had given. From their fiimiliarity and public 
nature, they formed a national taste for al]^;ory; and the 
allegorical poets were now writing to the people. JEven Ro- 
mance was turned into this channel. In the Fairy Queen, alle- 
gory is wrought upon chivalry, and the feats and figments of 
Arthur's Round Table are moralised.'' 

'^ It may here be added, that only a few critical treatises, 
and but one Art of Poetry 9 were now written. Sentiments and 
images were not absolutely determined by the canons of com* 
position ; nor was genius awed by the consciousness of a 
future and final arraignment at the tribunal of tasle.'' 

The first poet of the reign of Elisabeth, who merits par- 
ticular notice, is Edmund Spenser. 

His most celebrated performance, and which justly 
entitles him to the name of a true Poet is ^' The Faery 
Queene.'* 

This poem has been much, and deservedly, admired for 
the powers of invention, the richness of fancy, the un- 
bounded command of language, and the fiu^ility and sweet- 
ness of versification displayed in it ; the plan on which it is 
conducted, is as follows : — ^Twelve knights, each proving, in 
the end, an example of some particular virtue, are dispatched 
by the Faery Queene on twelve several expeditions. Each 
has a distinct book allotted to him, of which he is the hero. 
Besides these twelve knights, severally exemplifying twelve 
moral virtues, the poet has constituted one principal knight 
or general hero, viz. Prince Arthur, who represents tnagni^ 
cence^ a virtue which is supposed to be the perfection of all 
the rest. He assists in every book, and the end of his actions 
is, to discover and win Gloriana, or Glory. 

The plan of this poem is very different from that of 
Homer and Virgil, with respect to the method employed 
in conducting their heroes to their proposed ends. If» instead 
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of merely assisting each of the twelve knights, Arthur 
bad in his own person exerted himself in the protection 
of the twelve moral virtues, he might deservedly have been 
styled the perfect pattern of all, and have succeeded in the 
task assigned — the attainment of glory. As matters now 
stand, the difficulties which we expect Arthur to surmount, 
in order to accomplish his final achievment, are removed by 
others ; and, therefore, he only sustains a subordinate or * 
accessary character. 

But it should be remembered, that Spenser wrote at a 
time when the circumstances before mentioned, contributed 
to give a picturesque and figurative cast to our poetry. At a 
time when Italy, not France was the arbiter of elegance ; and 
when, in Italy, Ariosto was greatly preferred to Tasso. It was, 
therefore, to Ariosto, that Spenser looked. up to, for a model, 
and it was, consequently, his intention to produce a poem, 
which should consist of allegories, enchantment and roman- 
tic expeditions, conducted by knights, giants, magicians, and 
imaginary beings. If he was blamable in this respect, the 
fault is to be imputed to the times in which he lived. All that 
genius could do for such a subject, was done by Spens^, and 
there is little doubt, but that by all persons of true taste, he 
will be admire<I and applauded, so long as true poetry shall 
continue to be the object of admiration and applause. 

Spenser was likewise the author of " The Sheapherds' Ca- 
lender," addressed to Sir Philip Sidney, and written in the 
true spirit of pastoral poetry, a collection of sonnets, and 
many other poems. 

The writers of general poetry, in the reign of Queen 
£lisabeth, were more numerous than in any former period. 
Although many of them were highly applauded by their cotem- 
poraries, yet these persons will frequently be found not. to be 
entitled to very considerable degree of praise. Those Poets 
who come under th^ former <:lja88 will be noticed, those who 
belong to the latter wifil 4ie omitted. 

Gabriel Harvey wQyMhe Mthor of a copy o£> verses pre* 
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fixed to the Fairy Queen, sigDed " Hobynoll," of which it has 
been said, that had he written nothing else, it would hai^ been 
sufficient to have rendered his name immortal. 

The verses are as follows ; — 



To the Learned Sheapheard. 

Collin, I see by thy new taken taske, 
soipe sacred fury hath enricht thy braynes. 

That leads thy muse in haughty verse to maske, 
and loath the layes that longs to lowly swaynes^ 

That lifts thy notes from shepheards unto kings, 

So like the lively larke that mounting sings. 

Thy lovely Rosalinds seemes now forlorne, 
and all thy gentle flockes forgotten quight. 

Thy changed heart now holdes thy pypes in scorne, 
those prety pypes that did thy mates delight ; 

Those trusty mates, that loued the so well, 

Whom thou gav'st mirth : as they gave the thee bell. 

Yet as thou earat with thy sweet roundelayes, 
didst stirre to glee our laddes in homely bowers : 

So moughst thou nowe in these refyned layes, 
delight the dainty eares of higher powers. 

And so mought they in their deepe scanning skill 

Allow and grace our Collin's flowing quill. 

And faire befall that Faery Quei^nb of thine^ 
in whose faire eyes loue linkt with vertue sits, 

Enfusing, by those beauties fiers divine, 
such high conceits into thy humble wits, 

As raised hath poore pastors oaten reedes. 

From ruaticke tunes> to chaunt heroiqu^ deeden.^ 
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80 moug'ht tby Reucrosse Knight with bappy hand 

victorious be in that faire Hands right, 
Which thou doest vaille in type of Faery Land^ 

ely;za*s bkssed field Ihat Ai.by.on hifht: 
That shields her friends, and warres her mighty foes 
Yet still with people, peace, and plenty flowes. 

But (jolly shepheard) though with pleasing stile, 

thou feast the humour of the courtly traine : 
Let not conceit tby settled sense beguile, 
ne daunted be through envy or disdaine. 
. Subject thy doome to empyring spright. 
From whence tby Muse^ and all the world takes light. 

HOBYNOLL. 

Gabriel Harvey appears to have lived in friendship with 
some of the greatest wits of the time, particularly Spenser, 
with whom he maintained a correspoudencie. He was the 
author of several Latin pieces in prose and verse ; he also 
(and it was his proudest boast) styled himself the introducer of 
the use of the Latin measure, called hexameter, into English 
poetry, which fashion was imitated by Sir Philip Sidney and 
Stanihurst. 

George Turberville was a celebrated spunet writer, and 
wrote, besides, epitaphs, epigrams, songs, and a description of 
the country, and inhabitants of RMSsia. He was one of the 
improvers of the Englii^h style, and was acknowledged as such 
by his cotemporaries. Sir John Harrington\says in one of his 
epigrams. 

When times were yet but rude, thy pen endeavoured, 
To polish barbarism with purer 8tyl#. 

George Gascoigne, a celebrafed translator and dramatist, 
has been styled the beat love JPoet of his tjme^ ^nd is fiiaid to havja 
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obtained some reputation as a satyrist It lias been thought, 
that he much exceeded all the poets of his age, in smoothness 
and harmony of Tersification. 

The following may serve as a specimen of his best 
poetry. • 

The Dole of Despair. 

I MUST alledge, and thou canst tell 

How faithfully I vow'd to serve : 
And how thou seem'dst to like me well ; 

And how thou saidst I did deserve . 
To be thy lord, thy knight, thy king, 
And how much more I list not sing. ^ 

And canst thou now, thou cruel one. 

Condemn desert to deep despair ? 
Is all thy promise past and gone ? 

Is iaith so fled into the air ? 
If that be so what rests for me. 
But thus, in song to say to thee ? 

If Cressid's name were not so known, 

And written wide on every wall ; 
If bruit of pride were not so blown 

Upon Angelica withall ; 
For hault disdain, thou mightst be she ; 
Or Cressid for inconstancy. 

And in reward of thy desert, 

I hope at last to see thee paid 
With deep repentance for thy part, 

Which thou hast now so lewdly play 'd ; 
Medoro, he must be thy liiake. 
Since thou Orlando dost forsake. 



^■M. 
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Nicholas Breton was a poet of no very considerable merits 
some of his pieces, however, are pleasing, particularly his 
verses ** On tlie Death of Spenser/' beginning 

^' Mournful Muses sorrows minions, 
Dwelling in despair's opinions," 

Sir Philip Sidney's poetry, except when he writes in the 
Alexandrine measure, will frequently be found to possess both 
wit and elegance. Notwithstanding, his verses are too much 
infected with the conceit and antithesis which had then become 
fashionable. Some of the pieces in the Arcadia, and a few of 
his sonnets are poetical and pleasing. His Apostrophel and 
Stella are scarcely worth a perusal. 

Sir John Davis deserves distinction, on account of his 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul, which is a noble monu- 
ment of his acuteness, command of language, and facility of 
versification. His similies are singularly happy, always enli- 
vening, and often illustrating his abstruse and difficult sub- 
jects. He was likewise the author of epigrams, elegies, and 
sonnets. 

Sir John Harrington, besides his translation of Ariosto's 
Orlando Furioso, was the author of a number of original 
pieces. His epigrams are said to be excellent. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's claim to the character of a Poet, 
rests upon some small poems, as commendatory verses, pre- 
fixed to Spenser's " Fairy Queen," &c. Songs, Epitaphs, &c. 
But his poetical pieces were merely the amusements of his 
youth. If to excel in poetry had been the object of his am- 
bition, there can be no doiibt but that from the strength and 
greatness of his mind, and the stores of knowledge which 
would have aided his imagination, he would have arisen to a 
high degree of eminence. 

Thomas Drant, besides his eminence as a translator, dis- 
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tinguished himself as a Poet; he wrote epigrammatic, pane-- 
gyrical, and religious poetry. 

Edward Fairfax, the translator of Tassa, wrote the His- 
tory of Edward the Black Prince, and Eclogues relating to 
the manners, characters, and incidents of the times he 
lived in. 

* Joseph Hall, successively Bishop of Exeter and Nor- 
wich, is entitled to particular distinction as a Satiric Poet, his 
only poetical compositions are entitled ^^ Vtrgedemiranij** 
" these satires," says Warton, " are marked with a classical 
*' precision, to which English poetry, had yet rarely attained ; 
^* bis acknowledged models are Juvenal and Persius, not with- 
^^ out some touches in the manner of Horace/' in short, his 
work must even now be considered a model of elegance. 

Christopher Marlowe, deserves notice, if it was only 
on account of his having been the author of that beautiful 
little song, '^ The Passionate Shepherd/' It is much to be 
regretted, that a poet, and dramatist of such eminent talents, 
should have been a man of such profligate character. 

In the present reign, the " Mirror for Magistrates," which 
was begun in the former period, was held in high reputation^ 
and received many additions. In the year 1587, John Hig- 
gins, a Somersetshire clergyman, and a promoter of classical 
literature, published an enlarged impression of it. In this 
edition appeared a new ^' Induction,'' in the octave stanza, by 
Higgins, and a new series from Albanact, the youngest son 
of Brutus, first king of Albanie or Scotland, to the emperor 
Carracalla. There also appeared the legend of Sir Nicholas 
Burdet, by Baldwine; of Cardinal Wolsey, by Churchyard; and 
of Eleonor Cobham, and Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
by Ferrers; together with two legends, said to have been written 
fifty years before, of James the Fourth of Scotland, and Flod- 
den Field. In the next reign, the " Mirror for Magistrates/' 
received considerable additions, and was fully completed by 
Richard Niccols. 
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The poetical publications of this reiga were more nu- 
merous than any other species of composition. Two collec- 
tions, of poems were published, selected from the works 
of the most celebrated poets of tne day, styled " England's 
Parnassus/' and " Belvidere, or the Garden of the Muses." In 
point of method and selection, the former bad the superiority. 

Other selections, at the same time, were published under 
the titles of " A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions/* 
" A Handfull of Pleasant Delights,'* « The Bower of De- 
lights," &c. 

IBtaniatlC J^Ottrs assumed a peculiar character and im« 
portance in the present period. 

The first regular tragedy which England produced, was 
written at the commencement of the present reign this 
was the " Gorboduck," by Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dor- 
set, Lord Buckhurst, the original contriver of the Mirrour 
for Magistrates ^ it is written in blank verse, and cloathed in 
all the formalities of a regular tragedy. It was not intended 
fi>r publication ; but being surreptitiously and fraudulently 
printed in the year 1585, with the consent, and under the in- 
spection of the author, a correct edition was printed in 1571. 
In the dramatic conduct of this piece, Mr. Warton observes, 
the unities of time and action, are eminently and visibly, 
violated, a defect which Shakspeare so frequently commits, 
but which he covers by tlie magic of his poetry." " Our 
tragedies and comedies," says Sir Philip Sydney in his 
defense of poesie, ^^ not without cause, cried out against, 
•* observing rules, neither of honest . civilitie, nor skilful 
poetrie. Excepting Gorboducke, (againe I say of those 
that I have scene) which, notwithstanding, as it is full of 
stately speeches, and well sounding phrases, climing to the 
'^ heighth of Seneca his stile, and as full of notable moralitie, 
** which it doth mostdelightfully teach, and so obtain the very 
" end of poesie. Yet in truth it is very defectous in the cir-' 
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cumstances, which grieves me, becaus^e it might not remain 
as an exact modell of all tragedies. For it is faultie both in 
place and time, the two necessarie companions of all corpo- 
ral actions. For where the stage should alway represent but 
one place, and the utterndost time presupposed as it should 
be, both by Aristotle's precept, and common reason ; but 
one day, there are both many days, and many places inarti- 
ficially imagined ; but if it be so in Gordobucke, how much 
more in all the rest ? where you shall have Asia of the one 
side and Affricke on the other, and so many other under 
kingdoms, that the plaier when he comes in, must even 
begin with telling where he is, or else the tale will not be 
conceived. Now shall you have three ladies walke to gather 
flowers, and then wee must beeleve the stage to be a garden. 
By and by wee heare news of shipwracke in the same place, 
then we are to blame if wee accept it not for a rocke. Upon 
the backe of that comes out a hideous monster with fire and 
smoke, and then the miserable beholders are bound to take 
it for a cave : while in the mean time two armies flie in, 
represented with foure swords and bucklers, and then what 
hard heart will not receive it for a pitched field ?" &c. &c. 
Thomas Norton, the coadjutor with Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, in the metrical version of the Psalms, is said to have 
been the author of the three first acts of Gorboduc, but through- 
out the whole piece there is an invariable uniformity of dic- 
tion and versification, " and every scene," says Warton, " is 
visibly marked with his (the Earl's) characteristical manner, 
which consists in a perspicuity of style and a command of 
*• numbers far superior to the tone of the times.** 

An eminent dramatic writer of the same period was 
Christopher Marlowe ; bis tragedies manifest traces of a just 
dramatic conception, but they abound with tedious and uninte- 
resting scenes, or with such extravagancies as proceeded from 
a want of judgment, and the barbarous ideas of the times. 
Hfs works were. The Rich Jew of Malta, (lately revived) — 
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Lust's Dominion-^Tamerlane the Great— Edward the Second 
— The Massacre of Paris—The Tragedy of Dido, Queen of 
Carthage— and, the Tragical History of the Life and Death of 
Dr. Faustus, which latter indicates the credulous ignorance 
of the age, and is a specimen of the subjects which were then 
not thought improper for .a tragedy. It was no contemptible 
testimony to the abilities of Marlowe, that one of Shak- 
speare's commentators has thought,from the similarity of style, 
that he was the author of the Tragedy of Locrine, attributed 
to Shakespeare, the Old King Johnv Titus Adronicus, and the 
lines spoken by the players in the interlude in Hamlet. 

George Gascoigne, was the author of ^* The Glass of Go* 
vernment," a tragi-comedy, and a Masque, called the Princely 
Pleasure at Kemilworth Castle. 

Thomas Nashe, finished the Tragedy of Dido which had 
been left incomplete by Marlowe, and was the author of a 
comedy called " Summer's Last Will and Testament." 

John Lilly wrote a number of Dramatic pieces, they were, 
The Woman in the Moor — Midas — Endimion — ^Alexander 
and Campaspe, a comedy— The Maid's Metamorphosis— Mo- 
ther Bombie, a comedy — and Love's Metamorphosis, a Dra- 
matic Pastoral, which were most of them acted before Her 
Majesty. Lilly is said to have been an improver of our lan- 
guage ; but his Euphues and his England^ or The Anatomy 
of Wit J a ro.mance ; the work on which rests his claim to 
this character is a bombastical pedantic work, and little 
deserving such an encomium. 

The dramatic works of George Peele, consist of five 
plays, they are, an historical play called Edward the Second — 
A Dramatic Pastoral, called David and the Fair Bethsheba — 
with the Tragedy of Absalom— a comedy called The Old 
Wives' Tale — and an unpublished Tragedyj called TheTra- 
gedy of the Turkish Mahomet, and the Fair Hyrene. 

Anotherdramatic writer of the same period, was Robert 
Green, he was thd author of a comedy called The History of 
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Friar Bacon and Friar Bongey, He is said to bave been tlie 
first English poet who wrote for bread. 

Tlie same antbor assisted in writing a play, called A 
Looking Glass for London and England, part of which was 
by Thomas Lodge, the author of a tragedy, called The 
Wounds of Civil Wars, or the Tragedies of Marius and 
Sylia. 

Although that pride and glory of his country, Shak- 
speare, wrote some of his finest pieces in the latter end of this 
period, yet, perhaps, he more properly belongs to the reign 
of James the first, when, as a dramatic writer, he stood unri* 
vailed, though such men as Jonson and Fletcher were his 
cotemporaries. 

Another object which comes under consideration, is the 
VERNACULAR VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS, whicb were made in 
this period. 

It may, perhaps, be deemed surprising, if we consider 
the ardor with which the critical parts of Greek and Roman 
learning were studied abroad at the present age, that the same 
studies were not more generally pursued in this country ; but 
it should be remembered, that this was an age of great theo*- 
logical disputation, and the scholar being engaged, in subjects 
which were considered of the greatest importance, had, con* 
sequently, less leisure to attend to the difficult researches con* 
nected with languages and learning. In foreign countries, 
the ablest scholars were employed in giving to the world cor- 
rect editions of ancient authors, and the benefits resulting 
from their labours were of the highest importance. In Eng« 
land, only one person applied himself to this pursuit, and that 
person was Sir Henry Saville. This scarcity of application 
to that department of literature, may be likewise, in some 
degree, ascribed to there being few original manuscripts of 
, dassic authors extant in the libraries of England, and foreign 
^braries and £3reign miainuscripts being extremely difficult of 
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access. Sir Henry Saville was the better qualified for the designs 
which he carried into effect, by his having resided a long time 
abroad, and by his ability of making such purchases as were 
adapted to his purpose. 

Another circumstance which deserves notice is, that most 
of the learned persons of this period, wrote their compositions 
in Latin^ but this will not be considered surprising, if we 
consider, that the vernacular languages of Europe, with 
the exception of Italy, were in an unformed and imper- 
fect state, while the Latin language was understood by the 
scholars of every country, and formed a mode of conveyance 
singularly useful. But the time was now fast approaching 
when some attention should be paid to the enrichment of our 
native tongue. Of this, Roger Ascham had set an admirable 
pattern in his " Toxophilus,** and his example was followed 
by several of the scholars of the present age. 

The increase of knowledge in general, as well as the im- 
provement of the English language, was greatly promoted by 
the multiplicity of translations from Greek, Roman, and Italian 
authors. A particular account now remains to be given of 
those vernacular versions which had so powerful an influence 
over our poetry, and which constitute such a remarkable fea- 
ture in the literary history of this reign. 

The Greek autiioi'S undoubtedly demand the first notice, 
and among those authors Homer claims the precedence. 

Ten books of the llliad were translated from a French 
metrical version, by Arthur Hall, member of parliament for 
Grantham. This performance is valuble only on account of 
its having been the first appearance of any part of the llliad in 
an English dress. 

But a complete and regular version of the llliad was 
made by George Chapman. It was translated from the ori- 
ginal Greek, with the assistance of a Latin translation in prose. 
This was no inconsiderable effort in literature for that period. 
** But Chapman," says Mr. Warton, ** has by no means repre* 

2 T 
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^^ sented the dignity or the majesty of Homer, he is some** 
^^ times paraphrastic and redundant, but more frequently 
'^ retrenches or impoverishes what he could not feel or 
^' express. And although his verse is inharmonious and dis* 
^' gustful to modern ears, he is not destitute of strength or 
*^ spirit. He has enriched our language vt^ith many compound 
'^ epithets, which are much in the manner of Homer/' Chap* 
man did not finish the Odyssey till the reign of James the 
First. 

The Jocasta or Pheenissse of Euripides, was translated 
by George Gascoigne and Francis Kinwdmersh, both stu<* 
dents of Gray's Inn. Gascoigne, translated the second, third, 
and fifth acts, and the first and fourth were translated byKin- 
welmersh. But this cannot be regarded as a just or exact ver- 
sion of the Jocasta^ it being partly a paraphrase and partly an 
abridgment of that tragedy. But although there are many 
omissions, retrenchments and transpositions, the chorus, cha- 
racters, and substance of the story are entirely retained. 
Some of the beautiful odes are neglected, and others substi* 
tuted, written by the translators, yet, in some instances, these 
defects are compensated by some original odes, which possess 
great elegance of expression and versification, and which are 
by no means destitute of pathos or imagination. 

. Thomas Key, a divine of the present period, is said to 
have translated some tragedies of Euripides, but this trans- 
lation was in Latin, and never printed. 

Besides the translation from the Greek poets, our language 
was enriched, and the knowledge of our countrymen enlarged 
by several translations from the Greek prose writers. 

Barnaby Googe translated into English, Aristotle's Trea- 
tise on the Ten Categories. 

Thomas Wilson evinced his attention to the advancement 
of the English style, by translating seven orations of Demos- 
thenes, which were dedicated to Sir William Cecil. 

A translation of Herodian's History was made by Nicho- 
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las Smyth, concerning which there is no further information, 
than that it was not from the original Greek, but from the 
Latin of Angelo Politian. 

Xenophon's Institution of Cyrus was translated by Wil- 
liam Bercher, or Barkar. 

Sir Anthony Poyngz translated the Table of Cebes. It 
was not from the Greek, but from a Latin version. This 
performance, besides its merit from the manner in which it 
is executed, was the first version of the Table of Cebes, 
which had appeared in the English language. 

Abraham Fleming, translated among other works, JElian's 
Various History, a piece of Isocrates, and Synesius's Panegyric 
on Baldness. 

Ten books of Helidorus's Ethiopic History, were trans- 
lated by Thomas Underdowne, a native of Oxford. The pub- 
lication of this work opened a new field of Romance, and is . 
thought to have suggested, to Sir Philip Sidney, the scheme 
of his Arcadia*. 

With re^rd to the translations from the Latin Poets, 
Sbn^eca, the tragedian, was so great a favorite, that the whole 
of his works were translated by difierent poete, and printed 
together, in the year 1581. The translators were as 
follows : — 

The Hyppolitus, Medea, Hercules Oeteus, and Aga- 
memnon, were translated by John Studley, a member of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge ; the Agamemnon was first pub- 
lished separately, in ihe Year 1556. At the conclusion 
of the fifth act, the translator has added a whole scene, 
where he thought the subject had not been sufficiently 
unfolded in the original, and, although the subjects he 
attempted to relate more distinctly, were sufficiently known 
before, and therefore did not need the addition, yet these efibrts 
to improve the plot of a drama, by a new conduct of con- 
trivance, however imperfect or improper, deserve particular 
notice, at this infancy of our theatrical taste and knowledge, 

2x2 
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they shew that authors began to think for themselves, 
and were not always implicitly enslaved to the prescribed 
letter of their models. 

The Octavia was translated by Thomas Nuce, or Newce, 
who besides possessing many other church preferments, was 
prebendary of Ely Cathedral. 

The Oedipus was translated by Alexander Nevyle, in the 
sixteenth year of his age, and, notwithstanding his youth, 
his translation is by far the most spirited and elegant iq 
the whole collection. It is to be regretted that he did not 
undertake them all. Nevyle projected, but never carried into 
execution, an English translation of Livy. 

Jasper Hey wood, translated the Hercules, Furens, Tbyeitc^, 
and Troas, he was the son of John Hey wood the epigrammatic 
poet. In those versions, some additions are made to the ori- 
ginal writer. Heywood, after meeting with some obstacles, 
by his inheriting too much of the free and facetious disposi- 
tion of his father, left England, dissatisfied with the change of 
the national religion, and became a catholic priest. 

The Thebais, the only remaining of Seneca's ten trage- 
dies, was translated by Thomas Newton, the publisher of the 
whole collection. " Newton," says Mr. Warton, " made his 
translation, perhaps, with a view only of compleating the col- 
lection. He is more prosaic than most of his fellow labourers, 
and seems to have paid the chief attention to perspicuity and 
fidelity ; but if, as an English poet, he obtained no great praise, 
he otherwise deserved well of the literature of that period, for 
the pure elegance of his Latin poetry." 

Another favorite I^tin poet was Ovid. In 1565, Ar- 
thur Golding translated the first four books of the Metamor- 
phosis ; and shortly afterwards the whole, which were printed 
in 15,67. His style is poetical and spirited, his versification 
clear, and his manner ornamental and diflfuse, yet with a suf- 
ficient observance of the original. On the whole, as a trans- 
lator, Golding excelled all his cotempbraries. His version of 
the Metamorphosis, maintained its ground as a popular work» 
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till it was in a great measure superseded by Sandys's transla* 
tion of the same work, but not before it had passed through 
several editions. 

Goldingwasby birth a gentleman^ and born in London, 
where he resided with Secretary Cecil, and such was the 
esteem in which he was held, that he was patronised by some 
of the principal characters of the age. Among them, as can 
be collected from his dedications, were, also, Sir Walter Mild- 
may, William, Lord Cobham, Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, 
Sir Christopher Hatton, Robert, Earl of Leicester, Lord 
Oxford, and Robert, EsltI of Essex. 

The Fasii of Ovid, were translated into English verse, 
but the translator's name does not appear. 

The Ibis was translated, and illustrated with annotations 
by Thomas Underdowne the translator of Helidorus's Ethiopic 
History. 

Ovid's Elegies were translated by Christopher Mar- 
lowe. The elegant language of this version, can make no 
atonement for its obscenity, Marlowe must have been wholly 
void of principle and decency, when he translated those ele« 
gies. Sensible, most probably, that he wa^ giving offence, 
by his conduct, he procured the work to be printed at Mid- 
dleburg ; but by the commands of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Bishop of London, it was burnt at Stationer's 
Hall; 

It is affirmed, by an author, that he had seen a trans- 
lation of Ovid's Elegies by the Earl of Esseii:, but Warton is 
of opinion, that even if they could be recovered they would 
only be valued oh account of their curiosity.. 

Ovid's Remedy of Love met with a translator in an ano- 
nymous author. 

The Heroical Epistles, with Sabinus's answers, were 
translated into English, by Thomas Turberville. The version 
was printed in 1567, and speedily followed by three editions. 
Six of those epistles are in blank verse, and the rest in four-lined 
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stanzas. Tar1>erville was a polite scholar, and he was not 
unhappy in the turn he gave to various parts of the trans- 
lation. 

The three first books of the Tristia, were translated by 
Thomas Churchyard. 

The Fable of Salmacis and Hermophraditus, from the 
fourth book of the Metamorphosis, were translated by Thomas 
Peend, or De la Peend, and the fable of Narcissus, by an ano- 
nymous author. 

There are, likewise, several short pieces which occur in 
the course of this reign, concerning which, it is doubtful, 
whether they were taken from the Latin, or from the versions 
which had been already translated into English. 

Virgil, in the mean time, was not neglected. Thomas 
Phayer, before mentioned as a contributor to the Mirror for 
Magistrates, had translated in the reign of Queen Mary, the 
seven first books of the Eneid, he afterwards finished the 
eighth and ninth, and lived only to begin the tenth. The im- 
perfect work, was at length completed with the addition of 
Maphseus, supplementary book, by Thomas Twyne, a phy- 
sician at Lewes, in Sussex, educated at both our universities, 
and patronised by Lord Buckhurst. The whole work was 
printed at London, in 1584, and so well was it received, that 
it was followed by three editions in 1596-1607, and 16*20, 
after which, it became obsolete and was forgotten. The pur- 
pose for which Phayer undertook his translation, he thus 
informs us of, in his ^^ Conclusion to his interpretation of 
the ^neidos of Virgin.*' 

'^ Thus far forth (good readers) as well for defence of my 
countrey language (which I have heard discommended of many, 
and esteemed of some, to bee more then barbarous) as also for 
honest recreation of you the Nobilitie, Gentlemen and Ladies 
thatstudie no Latine, I have taken some trauaile, &c.'' Not- 
withstanding the faults of Phayer's version, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that it is much superior to Twyne's continuation. 
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Phayer*s version, after a long term of years, was suc- 
ceeded by another, executed by Ricliard Stany hurst, a native 
of Ireland, who translated the first four books of Virgil 
into English Hexanieters. The choice of his measure was 
very injudicious, and the manner in which he used it, the 
following will evince. It is Neptune's rebuke to the winds, 
on beholding the storm which iBoIus had raised for the 
destruction of .SBneas's navy, at the instigation of Juno. 

" What Sirs ? your boldnesse dooth you gentilitie warrant ? 
Dare ye, loe, curst baretoursj in this my seignorie regal 
Too raise such raks jacks on seas, and danger unordered ? 

Wei, Sirs : but tenipest I wil first pacific raging. 

Bee sure this practice will 1 nick in a friendly memento. 
Pack hence, doggie rakhels,tel yourking, from me, this errand: 
Of seas thee managing was neaver allotted his empire. 
That charge mee toucheth ; but he maystreth, monsterous 

hildens. 
Your kennels good syrs : let your king iBolus hautye, 
Execut his ruling in your deepe dungeon hardly.'' 

Phayer translates the same speech, thus : 

Are you so bold yon blasts (quod he) without my licence here 
The lands and skies and seas also with such a storme tostere? 
I will be quite : but first is best the floods to set in stay. 
And after this, for your deserts, be sure I shall you pay. 
In haste begone, go tell your king the seas is not his charge^ 
But unto mee that lott befell with mace three forked large. 
Not here, but in his caves of winde, his court go bid him 

keepe. 
There let him if bee liste, you blasts enclose in prison deepe. 

.V 

In another part of Stanyhurst's work we have this line. 

Three showrs, wringlye wrythen, glimring, and forciblye 

sowcing. 
Stanyhurst has used words and epithets in his translation, 
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by no means fit for poetical adoption, and, indeed too repul- 
sive for prose composition. As, knob^ knur'd^ Jtuhhered^ 
swadj stur^ suar, rumbeld, bouncings ruffe^ raffe^ rujlered^ 
hufflingej rip^ rap, Sfc, which ill suited the subject of the 
iElneid. 

All Stanyhurst's cotemporaries were sensible of his 
defects, and join in condemning him in strong terms. Joseph 
Hall, Bishop of Exeter, in his elegant work, entitled ^^ Vir^ 
gidemtarum^** thus speaks of the fashions of attempting to 
subject the English language to the rules of Greek and Latin 
prosody. 

Another scorns the home-spun thread of rhymes, 
Match'd with the lofty feet of elder times. 
Give me the numbred'd verse that Virgil sung, 
And Virgil's self shall speak the English tongue ; 
Manhood zxid Garboiles%\\9\\ he cAaun^ with changed feet, 
And headstrong dactyls making musick meet. 
The nimble dactyls, t^triving to outgo 
The drawling spondees pacing it below : 
The lingering spondees striving to delay 
The breathless dactyls with a sudden stay ! 
Who ever saw a colt wanton and wild. 
Yoked with a slow-foot ox on fallow field, 
Can right areed how handsomely besets 
Dull spondees with the English dactylets. 
If Jove speak English in a thundering cloud, 
Thwtck'tnwaek and riff-raff roars he out aloud. 
Fie on the foi^d mint that did create 
New coin of words never articulate ! 

For a translation, of the Bucolics of Virgil, we are indebted 
to Abraham Fleming, whose plan was, to give a plain and lite- 
ral translation, verse for verse ; and several years afterwards 
he published a new version of both the Bucolics and the 
Georgics, accompanied with notes and dedicated to Arch- 
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bishop Wbitgift. This is commonly supposed to.be in blank 
verse ; but it is in the regular Alexandrine without rhyme. 

Abraham Fleming translated Virgil's Alexis into English 
hexameters, verse for verse. The selection of this particular 
eclogue, for an English version, was somewhat extraordi- 
nary. 

Edmund Spenser translated, though in a vague and para- 
phrastical manner, the Culex ascribed to Virgil. 

None of Horace's Odes were translated in the present 
period ; but two books of his satires were translated by Tho- 
mas Drant, which he published in 1567, with his Arte of 
Poetriehnd Epistles^ addressed to the Earl of Ormond. The 
author is very paraphrastic^ and sometimes parodical ; but in 
his address to the reader, be acknowledges he has translated 
his Horace sometimes at random ; but, afterwards, nearly 
word for word, and line for line, and reverting to the peculiar 
difBculty of his attempt, he says " thys can I truly e saye of 
myne owne experyence, that I can soner translate twelve ver- 
ses out of the Greek Homer, than sixe oute of Horace." " Ho- 
race's satirical writings, and even his Odes," says Warton, 
*^ are undoubtedly more difficult to translate than the narra- 
tions of epic poetry, which depend more on things than on 
words, nor is it to be expected, that his Satires and Epistles 
should be happily rendered into English, at this infancy of 
style and taste, when his delicate turns could not be expressed 
his humour and urbanity justly relished, and his good sense 
and observations on life understood/' Drant undertook this 
translation in the character of a grave divine, and as a 
teacher of morality. He was a tolerable Latin poet, and 
translated the '^ Ecclesiastes" into Latin Hexameters ; at the 
beginning and end of this work, are six smaller poems in the 
same language. Two miscellanies of Drant's latin poetry 
are extant, one called ** Sylva," and the other •* Poemata 
Varia ei externa^** in the Sylva, he mentions that he bad begun 
to translate the Illiad, but had gone po further than the fourth 
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book ; he mentions likewise his version of Gregory Nazianzen, 
but whether this was in English or Latin is not known. 

The Epigrams of Martial were translated in part by Ti- 
mothy Kendall, successively educated at Eton, and at Oxford, 
and afterwards a student of the law, at Staple's Inn. But 
Kendall does not appear to have gained mifch fame by (be 
specimens which he exhibited of his application to classical 
literature. Although Martial formed the basis of the work, yet 
it could not be strictly called a translation of that poet, because it 
included epigrams from several other writers, modern as well 
as ancient. 

Christopher Marlowe translated '* Coluthus's Rape of 
Helen,'' and The Loves of Hero and Leander, attributed 
to Miis(Busy and gave aversion of the first book of Lucan, in 
blank verse. This unfinished version was compleated, but 
with a striking- inequality, by George Chapman, the translator 
of Homer. 

Thomas Newton translated the Thebias of Statius. 

Some of THE MODERN LATiv POETS Were translated in 
the present period. 

George Turberville, translated into English, the Eclogues 
of Mantuan. 

Palingenius was a favorite author with the English scho- 
lars of this period. His Zodiac of Life, was rendered into 
English by Barnaby Googe. It became a favorite per- 
formance, and is constantly classed and compared with the 
poetical translations of the period, by the cotemporary critics. 

Some translations were also made from the Latin prose 

WRITERS. 

Nicholas Grimald, translated TuHy's Offices, and so 
adapted was this work to general instruction, that it was several 
times reprinted. 

Arthur Golding, already mentioned, enlarged our know- 
ledge of the treasures of antiquity, by publishing English verr 
sions of Justin's History, Cesar's Comm^taries, and Seneca's 
Treaties of Benefits, &c. 
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Cicero's Oration for Archias, was translated by Drant : 
and Fleming before mentioned, published a translation of 
'' Certaine select Epistles of Cicero/* and at the same time he 
imparted to our countrymen, a fuller idea of the elegance of 
the ancient epistles by his Panoplie of Epistles from TuUy, 
Pliny, Isocrates, and others. 

Sir Henry Saville translated the first four books of Taci- 
tus, and the Life of Agricola. This was accompanied with 
notes, which were considered of Such consequence, that they 
were afterwards translated into Latin, and printed at Am** 
sterdam. 

The works which were translated into English, from 
French and Italian, were chiefly on fictitious or narrative sub- 
jects, and among the productions of thfs nature, those of Boc* 
cace were great favorites. Indeed the Italian language now 
began to grow so fashionable, that it was explained in Lexi- 
cons, and Grammars, written with a view to the illustration of 
the three principal Italian poets, Boccace, Petrarch, and Dante. 

George Gascoigne, amongst other things translated one 
of Ariosto's Comedies called '^ Suppositi,'' this translation 
was in prose, and was the first comedy in prose which was 
ev^r produced in the English language and exhibited on the 
stage. 

Sir Geoffry Fenton, was the translator of Guiccardini's 
History of Italy. 

Sir John Harrington translated Ariosto's Orlando Fu- 
rioso, which translation* though destitute of spirit or accu- 
racy, enriched our poetry by a communication of new stores 
of fiction and imagination, both of the romsuQtic and comic 
species, as well as of gothic machinery. 

Edward Fairfax exhibited a translation of Tasso^s Jerusa- 
lem Delivered, but a version of the same poet was made before 
his, by one R. E. Esq., and there is reason to believe that 
a similar work which exists oidy in manuscriptj was per« 
formed by Turberville. 

In short, the best stories of tbe eftrly and origioal Itdliao 

2u2 
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novelists, either by immediate translation, or in one form or 
other, were published in English. The translations from the 
French authors were not so numerous and most of them were 
of less importance. 

Several poetical versions were made from various parts 
of scripture, in the course of this reign, particularly irom 
Solomon^s song, Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, and the Book of 
Wisdom. Robert Fletcher, Dudley Fenner, and many 
others, translated the Canticles, or Solomon's Song, into 
English verse. The Book of Wisdom was versified by 
Peter Tye, and also by Thomas Middleton. Ecclesiastes 
was translated into English verse by Oliver StarkJey, and 
also by Henry Lok. The Lamentations of Jeremiah" were 
versified by Thomas Drant, and likewise by Christoph^ 
Fetherstone. The Proverbs, four chapters of Ecclesiastes, 
and the sixth chapter of the Book of Wisdom were done 
into metre J by John Hall. 

The numerous translations of the classics, although in 
correctness and elegance, they have been far surpassed by 
latter versions, yet they greatly contributed amon^ other cau- 
ses to excite a spirit of criticism, and promote a just taste for 
the laws of composition. In the former period, one writer had 
produced an Art of Rhetoric in English. This was Thomas 
Wilson. This Art of Rhetoric had been preceded by a tract 
on the same subject, which was written in English by Leo- 
nard Cox, a school master ; but this appears to have beien a 
mere technical and elementary manual. Wilson's compo- 
sition is greatly superior in every essential point, and may, 
therefore, he considered the Jirst book or system of rhetoric in 
our language. 

George Puttenbam was a writer whose labours tended to a 
similar object. In the year 1589, he published his '< Arte of 
English Poesie.'' By this work it appears, that he had right 
notions of the true character of a poet. Instead of poet, 
he mostly uses the word maker. This expression be first 
brought into fashion, And it has been much comnModed 
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by Sir Philip Sidney and Ben Jonson for its significancy. 
Puttenham's composition, however imperfect in many respects, 
has the merit of being the only piece of poetical criticism 
which England produced for a long period. 

J)fttt$(i(, in this reign, was a very favorite art. Queen 
Elisabeth herself was skilled in it, and performed on the lute^ 
the virginals, and several other instruments ; and her example 
so far influenced the public taste, that at the latter end of the 
4)re8ent period, a khowledge of it was esteemed an indispen- 
sable accomplishment. But musical composition was far from 
Ijeing elegant; nothing seems^ to have been thought neces- 
sary for keyed imitruments, but variations on old tunes. In 
«hort, the Art of Music, as it was then practised, was without 
either invention, taste, or elegance. 

The principle musicians which this period afforded, wei^ 
White, Tallis, Morley and Bird. 

Thomas Tallis, organist of the Royal chapel, was one of 
the greatest, musicians in Europe, all his productions were 
much famed in his time. His principle one was a song of 
forty parts which is still remaining. 

Thomas Morley, one of the gentlemen of the Queen's 
Chapel, and an eminent professor of this art, was the author 
of a work, called " A Plaine and easie Introduction to Prac- 
tical Music." His burial service still continues to be per- 
formed on great and solemn occasions. 

William Bird, styled by Peacham, " our Phoenix," who 
was a pupil of Tallis, and organist of Lincoln, was an emi- 
4ient composer. " His Cuntiones Sacral*' says Peacham, 
>^ are meere angelicall and divine ; and being of himselfe 
naturally disposed to gravitie and pietie, his veine is not so 
iuuch for light madrigals or canzonets, yet bis Virginella and 
some others in his first set, cannot be mended by the best 
Italian of them all." Birds compositions were very numerous. 

Tallis, Bird, and Morley, were as excellent composers 
of chtar£h musics any ^rt of Europe could then boast. 
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The Arts of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 
were particularly attended to in the present period, and 
received considerable encouragement. 

In )9atnt{nSt some of the ablest artists exercised their 
talents, under the auspices either of Her Majesty herself, or 
the most distinguished noblemen of the age. 

Lucas de Heere, a native of Ghendt, practised his art for 
some time in that city, and from thence went to France, 
where he was employed by the Queen and the Queen mother. 
In France he contracted a taste for the antique, by seeing the 
statues there. This taste, however, be does not appear to 
have shewn, by his works, though he made a collection of 
bronzes and medals. The exact period of his arrival in £ng. 
land is not known. His principal works which he painted 
while in this country were, the portraits of Frances, Duchess 
of Suffolk, and her second husband, which i» sufficiently 
known by Vertue's Engraving. Loi'd Darnley, and his brother 
Charles Stuart, and Queen Elisabeth whole length. The mo- 
ther of de Heere, was the celebrated Anne Smitter, who was 
so famous for her performances in miniature. It is recorded of 
her, that *' she was so very exquisite in her art, that she exe- 
cuted a landscape with a windmill, millers, a cart and horse, 
and passengers, and half a grain of com would cover the 
whole composition ! ! " 

Cornelius Ketel was born at Gronda, and practised the art 
under an uncle, a tolerable painter. At an early age he went 
to Delft, where he remained a year with Anthony Blockland. 
From thence he travelled to France, where he practised paint- 
ing with great success, but was forced to leave France in con- 
sequence of an edict, and returned to his native place. After 
remaining there six years, he embarked for England. Here 
he settled, and was much employed by the merchants in paint- 
ing portraits, but was seldom employed on history, to which 
his fancy led him. However, having painted an allegorical 
piece of Strength, vanquished by Wiadomy it was boogbt by a 
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young merchant and presented to Sir Christopher Hatton,t bis 
incident introduced our artist to court, and he drew portraits 
of some of the most eminent English nobility, and the Queen 
herself. Not content with the fame he had acquired by his 
productions, he took into his head one of the most whimsical 
singularities that ever entered the mind of man. Striving to 
make himself known by a method of painting entirely new, he 
laid aside his brushes, and painte<l only with his fingers^ be* 
ginning with his own portrait. The whim took, he repeated 
the practice, and met with general approbation. His fingers 
appearing too easy tools, he undertook to paint with his 
feet^ and his first essay he made in public on a picture of 
the God of Silence. In this second effort he met with great 
applause. 

Marc Garrard, was a native of Bruges, and came to Eng- 
land in the latter end of the reign of Queen Elisabeth, and 
continued till his death, which happened in the beginning of 
the reign of James the First. He painted in the reign of her 
Majesty, her procession with the Knights of the Garter to 
Hunsdon House. 

Another artist of the same period, was Frederic Zuc- 
chero ; he was born at Vado,. in the Dutchy of Urbinb, and 
early shewed his talents in the art. At the age of thirty-seven, 
he executed the paintings for the Palace of Capraroli, then 
lately built by Cardinal Farnese. Having incurred the resent- 
ment of some of the Cardinals by turning them into ridicule, 
he left Rome and came to England. After practising his art in 
this country for some years, he returned to Italy, and finished 
the Dome at Florence, which was begun by Vasari. On his 
return from Spain, where he was invited by Philip the Second, 
in consequence of his success not answering his expectations, 
he returned to Rome, and founded the Academy of Painiing. 
From Rome he travelled to Venice, visited Savoy, and was 
employed by the Duke of Savoy to paint a gallery ; from Savoy 
he passed into Loretto, and from thence to Ancona, where he 
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died. The portraits which he painted while in England, were, 
Queen Elisabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Sir Francis Walsingham, Charles Howard, Earl of Notting- 
ham, his own portrait, and the Queen's gigantic porter at 
Kensington. 

Henry Cornelius Vroona, a native of Hserlem, attached 
himself to sea painting. The circumstance which occasioned 
him to direct his talent to this line of painting, was a remarka- 
ble one. * Having painted a great number of religious pieces, 
he set out for Spain, expecting to sell them, but on bis pas- 
sage there, the ship was cast away on a small island near the 
coast of Portugal, where he, with some of the crew, were hos- 
pitably entertained by some monks who lived among the rocks, 
and conducted to Lisbon. At Lisbon, relating the danger he 
had escaped, he was engaged by a inferior painter to draw the 
storm he had described. In this he succeeded so happily, that 
he was encouraged to proceed in painting sea-pieces, and on 
his return home he had gained so considerable a sum bv his 
new employment, that he determined to apply himself wholly 
to this kind of painting. 

While in England, he executed the designs for the 
tapestry, relating the victory of the English fleet over the 
Armada, the tapestry itself was the work of Francis Spiering. 
The excellence of this performance is well known. 

Hitherto, the artists of this period were chiefly foreigners, 
but we now come to one of our own country, and one of dis- 
tinguished excellence ; this artist is Nicholas Hilliard, a native 
of Exeter. He was a professed copier of Holbein, and gained the 
highest reputation for his works. But though Hilliard copied 
the neatness of that great master, yet he did not attain that 
nature and force which Holbein impressed on his neatest 
works. His faces are pale, without any variety of tints, 
and the features, jewels, and ornaments expressed by lines as 
slender as a hair. 

In Isaac Oliver, we come to an artist of very considerable 
merit, and one of the best painters in miniature that any 
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country had yet produced. " We, ourselves/* says Walpole, 
have nobody to put id competition with Oliver, except it be 
our Cooper, who though living in an age of freer pencil, and 
under the auspices of Vandyck, scarce compensated by the 
boldness of his expression, for the truth of nature and deli- 
cate jfidelity of the older master." He practised chiefly in 
water colours. 

Sir Nathaniel Bacon, youngest son to Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
practised painting, and a cotemporary writer has declared, 
that in his opinion, he was inferior to none of the most skil- 
ful painters of the time. 

FetruccioUbaldini, appears to have been an illuminator 
on vellum. 

Many inferior artists occur in this reign, who as they 
were not distinguished for their abilitiss, will not be noticed 
here. 

The arts of Sculpture anU SbtatUaXSi in this reign, 
were not neglected, although they did not make so respectable 
a figure as Painting. Tombs and sepulchral monuments still 
continued to furnish employment to the sculptors and statua- 
ries of the time. 

Among the sculptors of the present reign, was Richard 
Stevens, a native of Holland. He was also a medallist. ^' His 
medals," says Walpole, **are bold, and in good taste." 

Valerio Vinceutino, who visited England in this reign, 
carved many portraits in cameo. He was so excellent an 
engraver on precious stones, that it has been asserted, that if 
his designs had equalled his execution, he might have been 
compared with the ancients. 

Several good medallions were struck in this reign, the 
artists names are not known. 

The style of ^tt^ittttWCt in the present period, was that 
bastard one which intervened between Gothic and Grecian ; 
the principal edifices erected, were Holland-House, Hatfield 
ifoii8e,iUou|^toa, BackhursVHouse, Bcvleigh-Homey^^ftc. 

ax 
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It has been observed, that the absurd style of architec- 
ture which flourished in this period, was, perhaps, that 
which had been invented for the houses of the nobility, after 
the termination of the civil wars between the roses, when they 
ventured to abandon their fortified dwellings, and consult con- 
venience and magnificence. 

^ffliCUlttrCt i" the reign of Elisabeth, sustained many im- 
provements. The method of farming which has been already 
mentioned, as having been productive of so many great evils 
(see page 151, 181, 182, 223,265) began in some degree to 
to be discontinued, and a system to be introduced which was 
beneficial to both landlord and tenant. However, the land was 
by no means cultivated to the utmost advantage, vast numbers of 
parks appear to have been kept, and there is said to have been 
one hundred in one county alone. This waste of land excited 
the indignation of William Harrison, the assistant of Holins- 
head, who says, in his '^ Description of Britain," '* if the world 
last a while after this rate, wheate and rie will be no graine for 
poor men to feed on." 

An important addition to the general stock of aliment, 
was gained by the discovery of that valuable root, the potatoe, 
which was first brought into England by Captain Hawkins, 
1565. It was for a long time considered as a dainty, and it 
was not before the close of the eighteenth cehturyi that it was 
brought into general use. 

Gardening does not appear to have been ncg'tectedi for 
it appears, that the gardens of England in this reign, were bdth 
mi^nificent and pleasing. 

. The jfMttalliC ^ttfif in this reign, were Very successfully 
j;jMfctitB6d, iatid some disboveries titede in th^kn, which n^ere of 
grtot importance. 
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in the account of the translations from ancient authors, was 
pursued and cultivated by the greatest scholars of the age. 
" That critical skill in antiquity/* says Mr. Wotton, '* was 
valued and pursued by some of our greatest scholars will not 
be questioned by those who consider that Sir Henry Saville and 
Mr, Camden, were the glories of our country, as well as- of 
the age in which they lived.'* 

In eastern learning, Thomas Bentham, Bishop of Lich- 
field and Salisbury, and Hugh Broughton, styled '' the Rabbi 
of his age,*' were exceedingly eminent. 

j^McllfofttC was very generally and successfully prac- 
tised. 

John Cains, physician to King Edward the Sixth, Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elisabeth, who had been educated in the 
Universities of Cambridge and Padua, was a physician of con- 
siderable eminence, and a very voluminous author. 

Dr. William Bulleyn, an ingenious physician, was the 
author of several medical works. Unfortunately, howefer, he 
was a very superstitious writer. 

In ^UtStrs several persons were eminent. 

William Clowes, surgeon to Her Majesty, ppescssed 
great abilities. His most celebrated performance, is, bis 
" Approved Practice for Young Chirurgians.** 

John Gale, a surgeon of some eminence, wrot^ :a spfjgicji^l 
work, called " Of the Office of a Cbirurgian/' 

Richard Caldwell and John HaU> were translatoitt As^jP 
ancient medical writers. 

The study of the S^afBt in the reign of JEJisabetfa, wa^ J)cit 
neglected^ The principal writers on t^at subject, w^fi )Sd* 
mtinc} Plawden and William Fleetwood. 

E^imiind Plawdei^, aerjeant-at^w^ V|# ltieaut^^«^ 

2x2 
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veral works on this subject; but the work which gained him the 
greatest reputation, was his ** Reports/* they evince great 
learning and sagacity, and are still highly esteemed. 

Wilham Fleetwood, Recorder of London, wrote besides 
some miscellaneous works, a table to Plowden's Reports, and 
" The Office of a Justice of the Peace,*' together with " In- 
structions, how, and in what manner Statutes shall be 
expounded. 

imatj^tmatical Sbtitnct also, was greatly attended to by 
a few persons. 

I'homas Digges, son of Leonard Digges, mentioned in 
the last period, was the best mathematician of the age. He 
was the author of several astronomical and mathematical 
works. 

The eccentric and learned Dr. John Dee, was profoundly 
skilled in the mathematics. 

Among the ilf|{|$(enaneoui$ aKritersf of the age of Eli- 

sabeth, we shall find several individuals, who, though the sub- 
jects of their compositions were by no means similar, deserve 
a place by themselves. The persons referred to, are Secretary 
Cuff, Sir Geoffry Fenton, Sir Thomas Challoner, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Thomas Smith. 

Henry Cuff, the unfortunate secretary to the equally unfor- 
tunate Earl of Essex, deserves particular notice. His learn- 
ing and fine parts gained him the friendship of some i>f the 
greatest scholars of the age, especially Sir Henry Saville, Mr. 
Camden, &c. &c. He wrote " The Differences of the Ages 
of Man's Life, together with the Original Causes, Pro^- 
gress and End thereof,** which has been much commended as 
a curious and philosophical performance. He also translate^l 
from Greek into Latin, ^' De Rebus gestis in mncio Coneilio 
NiciBHo,'' « The transactions in the Holy Council of Nice.'* 
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Sir Geoffry Fenton, Secretary of State in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, was the author of " Golden Epistles/* gathered from 
Latin, French, and Itah'an authors ; but his most celebrated 
work was a translation of Francis Guiccardini's History of the 
Wars of Italy, in twenty books. 

Sir Thomas Challoner, a celebrated Warrior of this reign, 
wrote besides many other treatises, De Republican Anglorum 
instauranda^ (on the right ordering the English Republic) 
a poem. Sir Thomas translated Erasmus's Panegyric on 
Folly. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, though he chiefly distinguished him- 
self by his writings in the reign of James the First, should be 
noticed here, as he composed in this period, his Report of the 
fight about the Isles of Azores, Account of the Action at Cadiz, 
with other pieces, songs, sonnets, &c. 

In Sir Philip Sidney, we come to an illustrious ornament 
of this reign. The composition which gained him the highest 
reputation in his own time, was his "Arcadia," it was long 
highly celebrated and greatly admired, but owing to the great 
changes in public opinion, has since sunk into general neglect. 
This work, considered as a romance, is tedious and uninterest- 
ing, nevertheless, those who have the patience to read it, may 
find in it many animated descriptiohs, acute observations, and 
just sentiments. Sir Philip Sidney's " Defence of Poesie,'* is 
a work of great merit, and is valuable on account of its being 
a judicious and early piece of criticism. It is a masterly vin- 
dication of the art, and entitles the author to great praise. In 
short, Sir Philip Sidney was possessed of extraordinary talents, 
and is justly entitled to great praise, though that encomium 
was too high which was passed upon him, by Sir William 
TemplCj viz. " that he was the greatest poet aiid the noblest 
genius of any that have left writings, in our own or any 
modern language." 

Sir Thomas Smith has been mentioned in the. former 

Eeriod, but is noticed here, because it was in this reign that 
e composed his excellent work, *^ The Commonw^th of 
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England/' in three books. The first, relates to various forms 
of government, and also the different classes of men in Eng* 
land. The second treated of the laws of the realm. The third 
book related to appeals of the courts of Star Chamber, &c. 
his work was first written in Latin, and printed in Englisji 
in 1621. 

~~Sir Thomas's design in this work was, to shew in what 
points the English policy at that time differed from the policy 
of the countries which followed the law of Justinian, and to 
shew the superiority of the English form of government. The 
following, which is the fifth chapter of the first book, may 
serve as a specimen of the work. 

Of the question : — WhxU is right and Just in a Comnum^ 
wealth ? 

'^ So when the Common-wealth is evill governed by an 
evill Ruler and unjust (as in the three last named, which be 
rather a sicknesse of the politicke body, than perfect and good 
Estates) if the Laws bee made, as most like they be alwayes, to 
maintaine that Estate: the question remayneth, whether the 
obedience of them be jast, and the disobedience wrong ? the 
profit and conservation of that Estate, Right and Justice, or tlie 
dissolution ? and whether a good and upright man, and lover 
of his country ought to maintaine and obey tbeai, or t» 
seek by all meanes to abolish them ? which great &, haugbtie 
courages have often attempted : as Dion to rise up against 
THontfsius Thrasibultis against the 30 Tyrants, Bruius and 
Cassias against Cesar, which hath bin cause of many cour 
motions in Common-wealths : wherof the jtidgemeDt of the 
common people is according to the event and successe of them 
which be learned according to the purpose of tbe doers^ and 
Che estate of the time then present. Certain it i8» that it is 
alwayes a doubtfull and hazardous matter to meddle vrith the 
changing of Lawes and Grovernment, or to disobey the ordefs 
of the Rule or Government whicbe a imo 4oth«9d'ahreadie 
wiaUished/' 
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The art of PritttittSt in Ihe reign of Elisabetb, was fully 
employed by the controversies of the times. In the year 1585, 
the puritan publications had bcome so obnoxious to the court, 
that a decree of the Star Chamber confined the exercise of that 
art to London and the Universities, and forbade the setting up 
a press without a licence. However, the non-conformists ren- 
lilered this prohibition of no avail, by printing their works 
abroad, and importing them to England, where they had an 
extensive circulation. 1 he High Commission Court also 
laid a further restraint on the press, by prohibiting the print- 
ing of satires and epigrams. The puritans, notwithstanding 
the orders of the government, had a private press where they 
printed their controversial works. It was first stationed at 
Moulsey, in Surrey, but the vigilance of the court obliged it to 
shift its quarters and retire to Fawsley, to Morton, to Coventry, 
to Woolston, and to Manchester. This press cost several per- 
tsons their lives who had dared to harbour it. 

The most eminent printers of this reign, were John 
Day, Reginald Wolfe, Richard Grafton, Thomas Bert helet and 
William Seres. The first Saxon characters ever used in any 
printed book in England, were u^d by Day, for Archbishop 
Parker's edition of Asser, 1567. This prelate kept a press in 
hts own house. 

The subjects of most of the English books printed in 
this reign were, the controversy with the Episcopalians and 
Puritans, theology, history, ethics, law, education, physic, 
navigation, discovery, geography, rhetoric, and translations 
IreiB the Greek, Latin, Spanish^ French, Italian, and DuCcli 
Jangu^l^es. Many of the most celebrated classic authors were 
now circulated throngfa the medium of the press, as well in 
their original languages as in English dresses. 

One cirottmstance relating to the art of printing in this 
]9ferjod, which deserves notice i8» the little attention whith 
printers seem to have paid to the adapting the orAamental part 
of a book to its Mbject, The Bislwife' BiMe^ pnnlied^iii %S(^ 
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is a sufficient example of this neglect of propriety. In many 
parts of this Bible, we find capita] letters which might have 
been with much more propriety placed in Ovid, In the Old 
Testament: the first chapters of Exodus, Deutronomy, Proverbs, 
Esdras.Ilabbacuc, andZephania,are ornamented with a design 
of ^eptune in a car, accompanied by his attributes, and the 
first chapter of the first book of Samuel is ornamented with the 
assembly of the gods. In the New Testament : the capital 
letters of the first chapters of John and Revelations, are orna- 
mented with the same design. The capital letters of the first 
chapters of the second of Corinthians, first of Ephesians, Phi- 
llippians, Thessalonians, and Peter, are adorned with an 
Ovidian subject. The capital letters of the first chapters of 
Mathew, Mark, and the Acts, are embellished w\\h the design 
of Neptune in his car, and the first chapter of Hebrews with a 
highly indecent design of Leda and the Swan. 

in this reign periodical publications called Newspapers 
first took their rise. The first English Newspaper appeared on 
the 23d of July 1588, it was called " The English Mercuric.'' 

The art of CFttSrabittg now became more extended, and 
was practised with considerable success by several English 
artists. Maps, genealogies, &c. were engraved by those and 
other artists. Antony Jenkinson and Robert Leetb, are said 
to have been skilful in taking the plot of a country. Christo- 
pher Saxton, was the first regular engraver of county maps in 
this country, and the merit of his map of Norfolk. is acknow* 
ledged by Thoresby, the topographer. Archbishop Parker was a 
great encourager of this art, he kept in his service Hogenberg, 
and Lyne, an Englishman, whom he employed chiefly in 
eug^ving genealogies. 

That department of the artwhich relates to theomamenting 
of books, was practised in this reign with additional success. The 
splendid prayer book, called Queen Elisabeth's is a sufficient 
proof of this, ; and though these efforts . of art will not 
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be^^r comparison with the productions of later ages, yet they 
are executed in a style, which does great honor to the artist. 

The NOBLE AUTHORS and encouragers of learning, 
in the reign of Elisabeth, were very numerous, and claim par- 
ticular attention. 

In the list of learned noblemen, one who shines with dis* 
tinguished lustre, is Robert Devereux, Earl' of Essex, the 
unhappy favorite of the Queen. He wrote, a Narrative of the 
Expedition to Cadiz — Advice to the Earl of Rutland in his 
Travels — A Memorial drawn up on the Apprehension of an 
Invasion from Spain — ^Vindication of the War with Spain — 
Apology for Himself — Profitable Instructions for Travellers, 
describing what Observations are to betaken in all Nations, 
States, and Countries. The Earl also wrote verses, sonnets, 
meditations, and letters, in English and Latin, the elegant 
perspicuity, the conciseness, and the quick strong reasoning 
of which, carry great marks of genius. 

Few noblemen were greater objects of poetical adulation, 
than this Earl, from Spenser to the lowest rhymer. " I could 
produce evidence to prove," says Warton, " that he scarce 
ever went out of England, or even left London on the most 
frivolous enterprise, without a pastoral on his praise, or a pane- 
gyric in metre being composed, which were sold or sung m the 
streets." A circumstance much to his honour, is hishaving been 
the patron of those two illustrious men, Spenser and Shak- 
speare, the latter of whom, complimented him in the chorus, 
to the beginning of the fifth act of Henry the Fifth. 

Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord Chancellor, is recorded by 
Camden, to have been an encourager of literature and learned 
men. To him. Churchyard the poet, dedicated one of his 
poems, and Dr, Dee, his rare Memorials of Navigation. 

The only work of his which exists, are a Treatise con- 
cerning Statutes or Acts of Parliament, Letters, &c. 

Christopher Lord Hatton is said to have been the Maece- 
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nas of the age. The only compositioo of bis which remains, 
is an edition of the Psalms. 

Edward Vera, Earl of Oxford, was a writer of poetry, in 
which respectfhewas much extolled by his cotemporaries. Some 
of his poems are preserved in '^ The Paradise of Dainty De- 
vices. We are told by Anthony Wood, that he was the best 
comedy writer of his time, but as none of his comedies 
exist, too much credit should not be given to this assertion. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, who was possessed 
of a considerable share of literature, but whose private cha* 
racter was so odious, wrote among other things, '^ A Defensa- 
tive against the .Poison of supposed Prophecies,'' and ^^ An 
Apology for the Government of Women,'' both which con- 
tain many curious things. 

Sir Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, was not without a 
share of erudition. The works composed by him were mostly 
political. 

William Powlet, Marquis of Winchester, compiled a 
work called, ^r His Idleness, or Manifold Matters of accep- 
tiaible Devise^ as sage > sentences, prudent precepts, moral 
examples, sweet similitudes, proper comparisons," &c. 

To what has been already said concerning Lord Buck- 
hurst, the author of Gorboduc, nothing need be added, except 
that this accomplished nobleman is said to have written some 
sonnets ; that several of his letters are preserved in the Cabala, 
and that there is also extant, a Latin letter of his to Dr. Bar- 
tholomew Gierke. 

Robert Dudleyi,i Earl ofLeicester^ the well iknown^fieivo- 
rite of Queen Elisabeth^ was. distinguished i rfoc- the ^ease and 
spirit of bit style. Hi» letters, and other, pieces whichi are 
numerous, give us no jun£ivorable idea of bm talents. 

Sir Henry Oarey^ '^rst^Lord^ Viscount FalkJandi wmte 
theHistoryj of ' the.r aostiittofertunate Pfince.'JSdward the 
Second, with ..choice Folilical'QbserfBtionaoatilum andJiis 
uiilM|»pyiravonites. . Itiwa&^not printed tiJL.168a. 
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Henry Earl of Cumberlatid, Walter Earl of Essex, and 
Ferdinand Earl of Derby, were writers of poetry. 

William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, was a nobleman of erudi- 
tion ; he first advised Camden to write his History of Queen 
Elisabeth, and furnished him with some authentic documents 
for that purpose. He wrote some pieces, chiefly devotional . 

We now turn to an object of (x>nsidenible importance, and 
that is, THE AUTHORESSES of Quecu Elisabeth's reign. In 
the list, rank, as well as merit, €ntitle8 her Majesty to tte first 
place. 

She well understood the Latin, Greek, French^ and Italian 
languages, and in the words pf Camden, ^* was a kind of ini- 
racleand admiration for her learning among the ^princes of her 
time." Her skill in theiireek language is recorded with rap- 
ture, by Roger 'Ascham^ in his Schoolmaster r^''* yek; I 
believe,'* says he, ** that brides her perfect readiness in^Latin, 
Italian, French, and Spanish^ she readeth bere^now at Wind* 
sor, more Greek^dvery - day, than some prebendary of thrs 
church, dothe read Latin in a whole week/* 

Her works oonsist of devotional pieces,lettera, and trans- 
lations from the classicSi^ Of the latter was Sallust's Jugur^ 
thine Wiir, Boetius's Consolation of Philosophy, part of Ho*;^ 
race's Art of Poetry, a play of Euripides, two orations of feo-^ 
crates; and' Xenophon's Hiero. 

The following specimen of her talents forpoetry* whkih 
is preserved in Soothern's Diana, and Mr. Ritson's Bibliogra*- 
phia Poetica should not be^ omitted. It is an Epitaph on the 
Princess of Espmoye*^ 

'* When the warrier Phcebus goth to make biff round, 
With a paipfull course to toother hemisphere^ 
A darke sbadowef a great horror anda feaA*e ; 
And I knoe not what clowdes, inveroB' the ground 
And even so for Pinoy that £aype vertuous lady. 
(Although Jupiter Jiait^ in this orizoft <• 

2 T 2 
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Made a starre of her by the Ariadnian crowne) 
Morus dolour and grief accompany our body 
O ! Atropas ! thou hast doone a worke perverst. 
And as a byrde that hath lost both young and nest. 
About the place where it was, makes many a tourne, 
Even so doth Cupid that infannt god of Amove 
Flie about the tombe wher she lyes ; all in dolore, 
Weeping for her eies wherein he made sojourne. 

The following extract from the Queen's translation of 
Xenophon's Hiero, will shew her ability as a translator. 

** But what say you, Simonides? what credytt will you 
yeild me more, if 1 name vnto you certain pleasaunt commo- 
dities, which 1 enioyed being as you are, and 6nd myself dis- 
inherited of them since. For then as one bestowed amiddest 
the froth of mortall delights, if 1 would be quiet and reste me, 
I was solitary by myselfe, if I desiered company, I had fami- 
liars that delighted in me, and in whom I delighted, often 
times was I then at feasts, and so mery at them, that 1 did for- 
gett whatsomeuer quaumes were wonte to quayll me. yea, 
oftentimes did I refresh my mind with sonetls, mirth and 
melody, and that to the ioy and comfort of all that were pre- 
sent. But long since have I byd these ioyes farewell : having 
chaunged my freinds for seruaunts, my mirth for mistrust, 
my free drinking and sleeping soundly, for carefull watching 
and trauaylling of the mind : now, Sir, to feare where many 
be, and to feare wher few or none be, to feare when the 
guard is absent, and to feare them being present, to be 
desierous to haue armed men about thee, and yet very loth to 
see them vnless they were vnarmed, is not this a miserable 
and spitefull case ? To trust rather a forreynour then thy 
countryman, a barbarian, then a Greecian ; to be glad of chil- 
dren to make thy seruaunts, and of thy seruaunts chyldren, 
are not these manifest signes and tokens of a diuersly dii« 
traughted mynd ? neyther doth this it^re, as the originall 
ground of the greatest part of disquyetis that thundre vpoo 
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vs, breede confusion and greyffe only in the same mind, but 
it is the reuersor of all delights where it is, deuestingmen aa it 
were of all sense, brayn, and spiritt/* 

Mary, Countess of Pembroke, sister to Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, was one of the brightest ornaments of the reign of Queen 
Elisabeth. She was not only eminently learned, but was a 
generous patroness of letters. She translated from the French 
of Philip Mornay, a discourse of life and death, together 
with some of the Psalms, and the Tragedy of Antonia. She 
wrote poems, an Elegy on Sir Philip Sidney, and a 
pastoral dialogue which is inserted in the Royal and Noble 
Authors. Her accomplishments and virtues were celebrated 
by many of the poets of her time, but the composition 
which immortalized her memory, is the epitaph, written by 
Ben Jonson, a tribute, that perhaps, has not been exceeded in 
the records of monumental praise. 

This epitaph has been many times printed, notwith- 
standing such a model of panegyric cannot be thought tedious. 

" Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse : 
Sidney's Sister, Pembroke's mother. 
Death ! ere thou kilKst such another. 
Fair, and good, and learnM as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee." 

<^ In this," says Osborn, in his Memoirs of King James, 
^^ our author doth manifest himself a poet in all things but 
untruth.*' 

The same author (Osborn) gives her this character: 
" She was that sister of Sir Philip Sidney, to whom he 
addressed his Arcadia, and of whom he had no other advan- 
tage, than what he received from * the partial benevolence of 
fortune in making him a man, (which yet she did, in some 
judgments, recompense in beauty) her pen being nothing 
short of his, as I am ready to attest, having s/een incomparable 
letters of her*s." 
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Among the learned females of the reign of Clrsabeth, 
Sir Anthony Coke's four celebrated daughters deserve a dis- 
tinguished place. They were, Mildred Lady Burleigh, Ca- 
therine Lady Killegrew, Elisabeth Lady Russel, and Ann 
Lady Bacon. 

Lady Burleigh, wife of William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
was a most accomplished and exemplary woman. She was so 
much esteemed by Bnchanon for her learning and virtues, 
that he composed four poems in her praise, and after her death, 
her husband perpetuated the memory of so excellent a wife, 
by composing a meditation upon her decease, which fully 
proves that he justly appreciated her inestimable qualities. 

Lady Killegrew, wife of Sir H^nry Killegrew, was 
extremely celebrated for her proficiency in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages. She also wrote elegant Latin Poetry, 
and addressed the following epistle to her sister Mildred, to 
desire her interest with her husband, Lord Burleigh, that Sir 
Henry might be excused from a perilous French embassy, to 
which he had been appointed* . ft 

* Si mihi quern cupio, cures Mildreda remttti, 

Tu bona, tu melior, tu mihi sola soror. 
Sin male cunctando retines, vel trans mare mittas, 

Tu mala, tu pejor, tu mihi nulla soror. 
It si Cornubiam, tibi pax sit et omnia Is&ta ; 

Sin mare, Cecili, nuntio bella» vale ! ' 

Thns translated by Dr. Fuller: 

* If, Mildred', by t,hy care he be 
Sent back, whom I request ; 
A sister good thou art to me^ 
Yea better^ yea the best. . 

But, if ^ith stays tfaou keepst him still, 

Or sendst where neas do part, 
Thcfh unto me a sister ill, ' 

Yea worse, yea none, thou art. 
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If go to Cornwall he shall please, 

I peace to the& foretell ; 
But, Cecil, if be'^ sent to seas, 

J war denounce. Farewell/ 

Elisabeth Lady Russel, was eminently skilled in the 
Greek and Latin languages, in which she composed many 
epitaphs in verse. Shetranslatel from 'the French, a work, 
entitled ^^ A Way of Reconciliation of a Good and Learned 
Man, touching the true Nature and Substance of the Body and 
Blood of Christ in the Sacrament.'' 

Lady Bacon translated from the Italian into English, 
twenty-five sermons, by . Bernadine Ochini^s ; atui from the 
Latin, Bishop Jewel's Apology for theChurch of Englandr ::3 1 

Lady Ann Clifford,. daughter to the Earl of Cumberland, 
and Countess of Buckhurst, was eminently skilled in many 
branches of knowledge, as well as; in the Greek,. Latin, and 
all the modern langui^es^ 

Ann Cecil, Countess of Oxford, distinguished heirself as 
a poetess, and. composed several epitaphsy. which, ar(^ .pre- 
served in Soothern's Diana. 

Elisabeth Jane Westonv was exceedingly emineut^for her 
skill in the Latin language, and wrote «evera)^,piecesM both in 
prose and verse. JMa^y. J^nguages were understood by -h^r, 
but she principally devoted herself to Latin poetry. ..She )ive4 
chiefly abroad, and wa3. honoured with the friendship of,, and 
corresponded with some of the most learned foi^aignefa ojt 
the time. Very high encomiums have been bestowed 
upon hery.'and..ith^.^elebimted. Sefdiger^was Amqpgtt^er pa- 
negyrists. 



. .Withr4)egar4 tor..th«;.#fitllitaci(|(..Ol,tlUatn^nSr W^G^ 
ocigittated in tbe^i^ign af^i Queen JBlisaM^b^rtvi^ collies ^were 

founded at Oxford, aad.^efi 
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Jesus College, Oxford, was founded in 1572, by Queen 
Elisabeth, for a principial, eight fellows, and eight scholars. 
It was, afterwards, owing to many liberal benefactions, aug- 
mented to nineteen fellows, eighteen scholars, and in all, ninety 
persons. 

Gloucester (now Worcester) College, in the same univer- 
sity, was founded in 1560 by Sir Thomas White. 

Emanuel College, Cambridge, was founded by Sir Wal- 
ter Mildmay, in 1584, and endowed for the maintenance of 
one master, three fellows, and four scholars. 

Caius College, in the same university, was founded by 
John Caius, in 1557, who added this college to Gonvil Hall, 
with a maintenance for twenty-three scholars, whence they 
were called Gonvil and Caius' College. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, was founded partly by 
Frances Sidney, DowagerCountess of Sussex, 1554, Henry Earl 
ofKent, and John Lord Harrington: her executors founded twenty 
scholarships, and ten fellowships, but afterwards reduced the 
number of the latter to seven, and the number of professor* 
ships, scholarships, lectures, &c. were considerably increased 
by several benefactoi*s, and among the eminent men this col- 
lege has educated, it may boast of John Bramhall, Archbishop 
of Armagh ; Seth Ward, Bishop of Exeter and Salisbury ; 
Thomas Fuller, author of the Church History ; Sir Roger 
L'Estrange, the Licencer of the Press ; Thomas Rymer (suf- 
ficiently known by his Foedera) Benjamin Calamy, and Oli- 
ver Cromwell. 

^OVXmttttf in the reign of Queen Elisabeth, who on all 
occasions was zealous to promote its prosperity and extension, 
flourished greatly, commercial treaties were established with 
several foreign countries, and the same commercial advantages, 
which had been so long exclusively enjoyed by foreigners, 
were conferred on the English subjects. 
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It was in this period, that England first began to distin- 
guish herself by her manufactures. This was caused by Queen 
Elisabeth affording an asylum to the persecuted foreigners, 
who were driven from their native countries by the tyranny and 
cruelty of Philip II, and the Duke of Alva, in Spain, and the 
Low countries, and who sought refuge here. Those people, 
many of whom were Flemings, by peopling the almost neg- 
lected towns, and practising their several trades of weaving, 
cloth-dressing, dying, linen-making, &c. founded those manu- 
factures for which this country has ever since been so eminent. 

In the same period, many other useful arts first began to 
be generally practised, as needle-making, pin-making, cut- 
lery, manufacture of glass, &c. 

The first knit stockings which had yet appeared in Eng- 
land, were made by William Rider, an apprentice near Lon- 
don Bridge, who had copied them from a pair made at Man- 
tua, they were presented by him to William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke. The first loom for weaving silk stockings was 
erected in 1600. 

The fisheries on the coast of England were in a flourish- 
ing condition, several statutes were passed for the encourage- 
ment of them, and at Newfoundland, fifteen stout ships which 
were sent from England in 1578, protected from pirates, a 
fleet of three hundred French, Spanish, and Portuguese ves- 
sels which attended that fishery. 

One great obstacle to the growth of commerce in this 
period, was the introduction of monopolies or grants of 
patents for an exclusive trade. The greater number of her 
Majesty's ministers and warriors were rewarded by exclusive 
patents, which they transferred for pecuniary gratifications 
to inferior individuals, who raising the most necessary articles 
of life to their own prices, greatly injured the prosperity of 
commerce. This grievance was the subject of much ani- 
madversion in parliament, and at length the most odious of 
these grants were annulled. 

But while commerce and manufactures are noticed, the 

2Z 
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discoveries which were made at this important eera in which 
Drake, Frobisher, Willoughby, Cayendish, Gilbert, Hawkins, 
and Raleigh, each bear so conspicuous a part, should not be 
forgotten . 

Sir Francis Drake is distinguished by having been the 
first Englishman who sailed round the world, and his disco- 
veries were of the first importance. Sir Martin Frobisher 
in his pursuit of the north-west passage in 1553, had disco- 
vered the western coast of Greenland. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby sailed to attempt the discovery of a 
north-east passage ; but at Spitzbei^en, he was arrested in his 
career by the tremendous masses of ice, and amidst all the 
horrors of a polar winter, perished with his crew. However 
the port of Archangel was discovered by his unfortunate voyage. 

Sir Henry Cavendish was also an illustrious navigator, and 
made many important discoveries. Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
attempted the discovery of a north-west passage to China, Sir 
John Hawkins is an illustrious name in the annals of dis- 
covery. 

Geography, discovery, and the supposed north-east and 
north-west passages, were the subjects of many works printed 
in the present reign. 

Richard Eden published the History of Travels in the 
East and West Indies, and other countries lying either way 
towards the fruitful and rich Moluccas, as Muscovy, Persia, 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, Ethiopia, Guinea^ China, and Japan. 

John Davis composed a work entitled, " The World's 
Hydrographical Description," in which he attempted to prove, 
that the world in all its zones, climates, and places, was habi- 
table and inhabited, and the seas universally navigable. And 
that there was a short and speedy passage into the South Seas, 
to China, &c. by nothern navigation; 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert wrote a work to prove the exis- 
tence of a north-west passage to the East Indies. 

William Cunningham compiled a work called The 
Cosmographical Glass. 



But the most celetHfated writei^ oo geography and discos 
very in this reign, was Richard Ifeckltjyty he published inl&SQ^ 
a small ^^ Collection of Voyages^ and Discoveries/' in 1586 
he published ^' The Notable History of Florida/* and in the 
following year, an English translation of Peter's Msfftyn, 
«« Die Orbe JVot^o/' ilkidtrated witlimarginal nbtes and two 
Qiaps. In 1589, he began to publish' in three volumies, folio, 
his grand Colleistion of Voyagesy and afterwards translated 
a geographical work,; from the Portuguese of Antonio Gal- 
vanov containing a compendious relation of the most consi- 
derable discoveries in various p&ils* of the wbrld, from the 
earliest to the later times. 

Giles Fletcher composed ^ work on the manners, ciistoms, 
government, &cv of Russia, in which is contained many 
curious things. 

Grebrge Turberville was the author of Poems, which de- 
scribed the country and manners of the people of Russia, 
where he resided for a time as secretary to Sir Thomas Ran- 
dolph, ambassador to the Czar. 

Sir Thomas Randolph wrote >^ An Account of his Em- 
bassy to the Emperor of Russia, 1568/' which may be found 
in the first volume of Hackluyt's Voyages, and instructions 
given to, and notes to b^ observed by certain persons, for the 
searching of the sea and border of the coast, from the river 
Pechora to the Eastward. 

The Geography of Pomponius Mela^ and the Polyhis- 
tory of Solinus, were translated into English by Arthur Golding 
the translator of Ovid's Metamorphosis; 

Leo's History of Africa . was translated by John Pory , an 
intimate friend of H«ickluyt, and many voyages, travels, &c. 
were translated into English frotti the French^ Dutch, Spanish, 
and Italian langui^es. 

With regard to the navy of England ^ in the reign of 
Queen Elisabeth. At the death of her Majesty i the royal 
navy^ a^we learn^from that &ble and experienced seaman. Sir 

2z2 
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William Monson, amounted to tbirty-nine vessels ; but two of 
these vessels were of a thousand tons, and contained five hun- 
dred men, of whom three hundred and forty were mariners, 
one hundred and twenty soldiers, and forty gunners. The 
greatest number of men was five hundred, and five ships car- 
ried that number. The greatest number of guns was about 
sixty. Before the Queen's accession, ships were hired from 
foreign states, to supply the want of English vessels ; but 
Queen Elisabeth pursued a far more prudent and judicious 
measure, for she not only constructed a royal navy, but encou- 
raged the merchants to build large trading vessels, which on 
occasions of necessity were converted into ships of war. The 
fleet which was fitt^ out to oppose the Armada of Spain, 
when compared with that vast navy, must give no mean idea 
of the English fleets of this period. 

The pay of the navy, during the reign of Elisabeth, 
according to Sir William Monson, (Harleian voyages) was by 
the month as follows : — 

£. i. d. £. «• d. 

to 



To the Captain 


14 





Lieutenant 


3 10 





Master 


4 13 





Boatswain 


2 5 


•0 


Surgeon 


1 10 





Common Man 


15 







The English fLatlSttam, in the reign of Elisabeth, was 
considerably improved, and carried by some writers, (and par- 
ticularly Richard Hooker) to a high degree of perfection. Some 
authors have asserted, that it then rose to the greatest excel- 
lence, which it has ever attained ; this assertion, however, 
does not appear to be founded on truth, the most correct opi- 
nion concerning our language at this period is, perhaps, that 
advanced by Swift. ** The period," says he, ** wherein the 
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English tongue received most improvement^ I take to com- 
mence with the beginning of Queen Elisabeth^s reign." 

The observations of an elegant writer go, in some degree, 
to establish the same point. 

" The progress of language," says Mr. Wallace, " marks 
the progress of the human mind. They proceed together 
with equal step from the rudeness of barbarism, toward 
that state beyond which improvement cannot go, in which 
language exhibits the highest polish of elegance and accu- 
racy, and the mind exerts all its faculties in their full force. 
So true is this, that there can scarcely be found any period in 
the history of any people when the state of their language did 
not accurately correspond with the state of their polity and 
manners, and when a sagacious observer might not have 
ascertained with tolerable exactness, the excellence and refine- 
ment of these from the qualities of their literary productions." 

^' In modern Europe — it will be found, that until settled 
government, founded on permanent system, succeeded the 
fluctuations of despotism or anarchy, and instead of the fero- 
cious and whimsical manners of the middle ages, introduced 
the milder and more rational habit of modern times, until, in 
a word, the light of philosophy shone in our horizon, and 
scattered the thick darkness which hung around the human in- 
tellect, the language of every people in Europe corres- 
ponded in coarseness and confusion with their modes of life 
and of thinking«. Of this England herself is, perhaps, the 
most striking instance. With a constitution which vibrated 
long between opposite extremes before it finally settled in the 
middle point, where liberty as well as truth is found, the 
moral character of her people was vague and changeful. Agi- 
tated long by civil contests, and depressed by the barbarous and 
deteriorating principles of the feudal policy, the human mind 
could not, and in fact did not, until a verj late period, emerge 
from that deep grossness into which by those causes it had been 
sunk. The language of England, during those times, corres- 
ponded with her circumstances. Rude and anomalous, at 
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once superfluous and deficient, U was e<|ually a stranger to 
precisioa and to grace: fixed by no staiMiard, Ihough it 
abounded in words^ it was yet, because those words were 
vaguely used, incapable of expressing with accuracy any nice 
complication of thought. While men were unaccustomed to 
think with precision on morzl topics, the whole clas^ of moral 
terms must have beea of changeful and indeterminate mean^^ 
ing ; and while these topics were not the frequent subjects of 
living speech or written discourses, those few bnt important 
words which are used^ not to designate things, but to exhibit 
the various positions: of the mind in thinking, to shew therela* 
tion which it means to establish betweea two propositions,, or 
the difi*erent parts of the same proposition, must have been 
awkwardly and often improperly used. Such a state, of Ian<- 
guage could have existed only where taste was^ yet unknown^ 
and the powers of the human miad yet uncultivated/' 

^^ Two causes contributed, to raise the English language 
from this degraded state. First, the Reformation, which by 
obtruding on the attention moral subjects of the most mo* 
mentous concern, made it in Some measure necessary for men 
to think with more precision and. closeness : secondly, the 
subsequent disputes between the. crown and people on the 
limits of prerpgative andtpppuhr.righty which. continued from 
the time of Elisabeth to the revolution, and which corrobo^ 
rated into habit that mode of closer, aotd^mpre abstract think- 
ing which the Reformatiotijbad* introduced. According, to the 
theory we hav^ adopted^, this: change should: have induced an 
improvement in style : it did so<; the Eiiglish language rose 
rapidly from the low state in wbioh. it stoodiid tbe beginning 
of the reign, of Henry the Eightbt untii» ^t the accession of 
William the Third, it had acquired a distiogiiished' degree of 
excellence. 

'' As men proceed/in the progresii of society,"' says Noah 
Webster^ ^^ their ideas mo Itipi^ audi new word^are necessary 
to express: them 4 They must*, therefore^ either ii^yient words, 
or combine those before u^ed. iuto ^pipowid^i. pr }>orroir 
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words of a suitable import from a foreign language. The 
latter method was pursued by the English. The learned of 
the nation, spoke and wrote Latin, which had been the lan- 
guage of a polite and improTed nation, and, consequently, 
abounds with terms in the various arts and sciences. When 
the English found their native tongue deficient, they had 
recourse to the Roman or Greek, where they were immediately 
supplied with words expressive of their new ideas, and easily 
conforming to the genius of the English lang^age.^' 

** The French language," continues the same author, 
^^ has furnished us with military terms, the Dutch with sea 
phrases, the Greek and Roman with words proper to form the 
poetical, historical, and rhetorical stiles^, and with terms in 
mathematics, philosophy and physic ; the modern Italian, has 
supplied us with terms in music, painting, and sculpture ; and 
in the Saxon, the ground-work of the whole, the yeomanry find 
all the words for which they have any use in domestic life, or in 
the agricultural and most simple mechanical employments." 

The following, which is taken from a work by Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, called '' A Declaration of the Treasons of Robert 
Earl of Essex," will evince the state of our language, in 
Queen Elisabeth's reign. 

" The most partiall will not denie, but that Robert^ late 
Earle of Essex\ was by her Maiesties manifold benefits and 
graces, besides oath and allegeance, as much tied to her Ma- 
iestie, as the subiect could be to the soueraigne, her Maiestie 
having heaped vpon him both dignities, offices, and gifts in 
such measure, as within the circle of twelve yeeres or more, 
there was scarcely a yeereof rest, in which he did not obtaine 
at her Maiesties hands some notable addition either of honour 
or profit." 

^^ But he on the other side, making these her Maiesties 
fauors nothing els but wings for his ambition, and looking 
vpon them, not as her benefits, but as his advantages, sup- 
posing that to be his owne mettall which was but her marke and 
impression^ was so giuen ouer by God (who often puuisheth 
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ingratitude by ambition, and ambition by treason, and treason 
by finall ruine) as he had long agoe plotted it in his heart to 
become a dangerous supplanter of that fear, whereof he ought 
to haue beeoe a principal! supporter. 

We have now arrived to thb end of Queen Elisabeth's 
uBiGN, and in taking a retrospective view of that important 
period, we shall find that knowledge in general had made vast 
improvement, and the language attained a high degree of per- 
fection. Many of the writers of that time, maintain their repu- 
tation, even at the present day. In short, though it would be 
to depreciate the improvements of succeeding ages, to style 
the reign of Elisabeth the augustan age of English literature, 
yet it must be acknowledged, that it was a period wherein 
our countrymen distinguished themselves in a ghirious and 
conspicuous manner, a period which will be remembered with 
admiration by Euglishmeo, so long as genius, learning, and- 
enterprise continue to be admired among them. 




H i&U&&avp 



OF THE 



OBSOLETE WORDS, &c. 



WHICH OCCUR IN THE 



^pecittunjs; of ^ntlmt S^oetrs^ 



A. 

A thtotVf for some time 

Age the. hoore, age the hoary 

Agens^ against 

Alontony went 

Alursy dalks on the roofe of castles 

Amenge^ among 

Anlacey an ancient sword 

Areedi understand 

Armonyca^ harmony 

Arty Arctunis 

Atyledy accoutred 

Awe, ewe 



3A 



B. 

Bachelerye, chivalry, courage 
BaretourSf wranglers 
BatteSy cudgels 
Bay^f^horey boar-baiting 
Bire^ noise 

£trMtr-fitf&5t#, huge blasts 
Bihongedy hung wi£ tapestry 
Botfii unless 
Bousteaus, boisterous 
Bowls, substitutes for helmets 
Braeer, armour for the arms 
Brastynge, bursting 



11 



GLOSSARY. 



Bretiy be hurt 
BumiSy rivulets 



C. 



Cauy know 

CardiacleSf head aches 

Chekere, chess 

Chepe, Cheap, or Cheapside 

Chistf chest 

Christopher, a saint who presided 

over Uie weather, a patron of field 

sports 
Chymbes, chimes 
Clerkis, learned men 
Clunty^ hardy flinty 
Cofre$9 coffers 

D. 

Devalesy descend • 
Disdain in remembraunce, displea- 
sure cherished against me 
Druervy modesty 
Drumiy, muddy opake 
Dure, last, endure 



E. 



Ensyrkf encircle 
Eyledy ailed 

F. 

• 

Fairhede, beauty 
Fauchy fawn coloured 
FendySy fiends, devils 
Ferdy fared 

Foemenncy foes, enemies 
Forthyy therefore 
ForriourSy foragers 
Frety erobroidei^d 

G. 

Glemany harper, minstrel 
GraiUiedy made ready 



H. 
Hany had • 
HastovDCy hast thou 
HatirCy attire 
Helydy covered 

Hexte^dairSy highest festival days 
Hiiy they 
Hieldsy covered 
Honesty well bred 

I. 

Ilk, ilkeny each 
Indudey endowed 

In subsiaunce none allegeaunce, no 
substantial relief 

K. 

KayserSy Cesars 
Kidy or Kithedy shewn 
KyngteSy knights 

L. 

Land'Bersty land spring, or acci- 
dental torrent 
LefdyeSy ladies 
Lesty liked 

Leviny flashes of lightening 
LhudCy loud 
Lighty thinly cloathed 
Lychey like 
Lusly^leasy large fields 

M. 

Meesy meads, or meadows 

MeneyCy attendants 

Mullcy rubbish 

My chaunce with displeasaunce 
dothe me cvauncCy drives me on, 
from misfortune to misfortune 



N. 



JVe, nor 
Neveny names 



GLOSSARY. 



Ill 



Nohleye^ noble feats 
NowlSi heads 
Nu, new 

O. 

OW welter^ rolling over 
Ogyrt^manereg other manner 
Orfreys-of-Mound, cloth of g^ld 
OrgueSi organs 



P. 



Paces^ croud, company 

Poshed, dashed with the paw^ or 
hoof 

Pelles, skins 

Perie, pearl 

PithOi Peitho, the goddess of per- 
suasion 

PowleSf poles, heads 

Prestf ready 

Prwilychcy privilege 

Q. 

QtfatV, quayer, quaire, or cayer, a 
large or small book, or pamphlet, 
a number of sheets of paper, 
written or printed, and stiehed 
together. Chaucer using it in the 
first sense, calls it quaire; Cax- 
ton calls it quayer ; Lyndesay and 
Gawin Douglas, call it quair» 
The word quaire is also used by 
Caxton, to signify a leaf or piece 
of a book. Quair has now as- 
sumed the form of quire, and sig- 
nifies a parcel of paper, consist- 
ing of twenty-four sheets 

Quell, kill 



Rood, rode 
Rummyst, roared 



Radgondes. piles 
Raynoui'Seallei, gnawing leprosy 
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s. 



iSam^f ei, sattins 

Sautre, psalter 

Seemed, gleamed 

Sheeny or Shine, shining, bright 

Shent, ruined, hurt 

Shuggin, shadows 

Sigh, B2c?r 

Skymmynge, skirmishing 

So, as 

Spate, foam 

Sperwek, sparrow hawk 

Stalwordore, more brave 

Stede, place 

Stent, ceased 

Steeres, stairs 

Stel, steel 

Sulve, selves 

Sufines, sea hogs, or porpoises 

Sywete, suite 

T. 

To/oume, before 
Toumis'tnurey, town-wall 

U. 
Ure, use, habitual situation 

V. 

Vayr, fair 

Veldes, fields 

Verteth, goes to feed among the 

meadows 
Verthe, fourth 
Vor, for 
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Vuche manere pUy^ all manner of | 

sports 
VyUnye, meanness 

W. 

WastelUbread, bread of a finer sort 
WeU^farandi very rich 
WdCf weed 
WortOf for, to 



JVymmeH, women 
"H^thouten^ without 

Y. 

Y dOf done, finished 
YaUwen-har^ yellow hair 
Yarde, stick 
Ysy his 
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the —p. 87, L 9, for tvorsk^ read worabepe — /. 91, for Atne, read kynf^es 
-^. 88, /. 13, for Bunne, read Br none — /. 15, for Maiiae, read Marie— */». 89, 
/. 6, for bevcy read blew — /. 9, for alontou, read alonton, for onion, read ontou 
—p. 90, /. 3, for chronisUy read cbronicleiwj^. no, m, and 112, for 
Mauduitf read Manduit — p. 121, /• 4, for conseilors, read counsellorB— 
p. 185, put inverted commas before Persecution, and after mar/^r^, and at tbe 
beginninpf and end of ibe paragraph bejpnning What — p. I31 and 139, /. last 
and first, dele which were the same with those which had been disseminated 
by John Wickliffe — p. 139,/. 3, for his opinions, read tbem— ^. 137, /. 8 and 
3, for the work of Sapience and, read and tbe work of Sapience— 79 139, i. 1, 
for possess, read possessed^j). 154. I S3, and 34, dele L\fe qf St, IVinffred — 
—p. 163, /• 18, for York, read Canterbury— p. 179, /. 14, for mous read 
moBi^p. 175, /. S3, for leave, read have— 2. 96, for bake, read loke— 
/. 87, for lovde, read lorde — /. S8, for Not, read Nor— p. 1^6, /. 8,!for Epilogues, 
read Eclogues—^. 177, /.ne 6, for brient, lead orient—/. 8, fbr woude, read won. 
dir, /. 9, for take read toke-^. 10, for folke, read fresbe— /. 18, for Ae, read 
Dunbap— /. 97» for withih, read within-—/. 30, for parted, read pearled— p. 178, 
/. 8, for Garwin, read Gawin — /. 33, for Jged, read And— for hurbis, read 
bnrlis— f». 179, /. l, for beer, read deer—/. 9,jrouts, read froot»^/ 17, for lerin, 
read levin— j9. 1S4, /. 97, for 1454, read 1494— 7. 190, /. 13, after 1506, add it 
—p. 8O6, /. 5, dele ^— p.9l6, /. 91, for grasse, read ^raffe— p. 993, /. 3» for 
Itichard, read John — p» 994, /. 9, for excite, read excitea— t?. 945, 1. 89, for 
William, read Hugh— ^. 846, /. 6, dele a»</—^. 977, /. 3, for 1609, read l603^ 
l». 989^ /. 7, dele yet-'p, 309, /. 99 and 303» /. 7, for 7%oi»o#, read Richard— 
p, 1 q//Ae Glossary, /. 5, for dalks, read walks. 
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